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19” & 43” x 36” 4-Hi Tan- 
dem Cold Mill No. 5 
equipped with 38”-70 
MORGOIL Bearings in 
roller bearing casings. 


_,G0f the Job 
at Wesrfon 


19° & 45” « 38” 4-Hi 
Tandem Cold Mill No. 4 


equipped with 38”-70 Sm a In two of these mills the Morgoil Roll Neck Bear- 


MORGOIL Bearings in 
ler beari ings. = : . ‘ : : ie 
i olarennMiaemnes “ * ings were installed in casings designed originally 


for bearings of another type. 
Morgoils got the job, because they 


Assure positive maintenance of roll setting. 
Save power. 


Provide a load capacity far in excess of roll 


neck bearings of any other type. 
Permit the use of larger roll necks. 


Have remarkably long bearing life. 
20!/.” & 49” x 54” 4-Hi MORGOIL BEARINGS are becoming standard 


Cold Temper Pass Mill 4 a 7 
F equipped with 42”-72— | equipment for modern rolling mills and can be 


MORGOIL Bearings. e P » ce ° P 
installed in many existing bearing cases. Write for 


the Morgoil book. 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE 


@ STEEL production last week (p. 27) again 
stood at 93 per cent of ingot capacity, peak 
level so far this year. Demand continues to 
swell for all products but tin plate. Fearing 
scarcity, many consumers (p. 87) show anxiety 
over future requirements and are pressing for 
deliveries. Some steel, particularly grades re- 
quiring special heat treating and annealing, 
has been placed for next year at prices rul- 
ing at time of shipment. Producers talk reas- 
suringly. Present steelmaking capacity, they 
believe (p. 21), should prove ample to take 
care of all requirements and they see no need 
for enlargement in capacity in the immediate 
future. A priorities system is seen as a possi- 
bility when armament requirements approach 
a peak. 


Only a small percentage of present steel pro- 
duction (p. 21) is being sold to the govern- 
ment or to contractors with national defense 
orders. Such requirements, 
however, are expanding rap- 
idly. Last week’s awards 
(p. 24) were impressive for 
size and diversity. A large 
section of the metalworking industry has been 
mobilized or is in process of being mobilized. 
For one item alone, army spoons, 180 tons of 
stainless steel is needed. Construction work, 
largely linked with the defense program, is 
mounting rapidly. More than a score of canton- 
ments are up for bids. . . The “draft industry” 
provision of the compulsory military training 
act reads reassuringly but (p. 23) much de- 
pends on its administration. 


180 Tons 
For Spoons 


e ° + 


Production of 1941 model automobiles (p. 36) 
is starting at a higher rate than a year age... 
The farmer’s income in 1940 (p. 39) is above 
the 1939 level. Politics 
must be removed from in- 
dustrial mobilization or else 
its successful consummation 
will be dangerously delayed 
and perhaps fail, says Raoul E. Desvernine (p. 
29). . . Federal housing projects are increasing 


Farm Income 


Higher 





in number and (p. 87) require a large amount 
of steel. . . Under a recommended federal train- 
ing plan (p. 40) 1,259,200 additional skilled 
workers would be available by July 1, 1941. . 
Bethlehem petitions Supreme Court (p. 32) not 
to transfer the determination of prices in gov- 
ernment contracts from the executive to the 
judicial department. 


Visual spectra comparison methods, says an 
English metallurgist (p. 46), offer an extreme- 
iy fast means of analyzing steel qualitatively. 
With accuracy within 20 per 
cent, these methods also are 
suitable for quantitative 
work. ... A novel hook-up 
(p. 58) removes the need for 
skill in duplicating dies. ... With all other 
factors standardized, says Wallace G. Imhoff 
(p. 54), any increase in the temperature of the 
galvanizing bath results in heavier zinc coat- 
ings. He stresses the importance of submersion 
time. ... A new graphitizing alloy used as a 
ladle addition (p. 57) transforms white cast 
iron into strong gray iron. ... A new booklet 
(p. 58) describes copper alloys used in the air- 
craft production industry. 


Rapid 


Analysis 


° e + 


James R. Longwell tells how to test and con- 
dition older machines (p. 49) so as to enable 
them to handle cemented carbide tools... 

Flash welding is being em- 

7 . ployed successfully (p. 64) in 
Welding fabricating hot water tanks 
Water Tanks that subsequently are porce- 

lain enameled; an exacting 
procedure must be followed... Complete 
standardization, plus a good materials handling 
system, resulted in a big increase in production 
(p. 74) at a Pennsylvania aircraft plant... 
Making up banks of open hearth furnaces (p. 48) 
is facilitated by an improved dolomite throw- 
ing machine. . . . A new processing line cleans, 
pickles and deposits zinc coating (p. 50) on 4002 
pounds of small parts hourly. . . . A new V-belt 
(p. 72) does not accumulate static charges. 












Modern 





CARRY ON THE 


INLAND TRADITION FOR QUALITY 


4 ROM the day Inland made its first steel, emphasis 

. has always been placed on use of the most modern 

equipment available, the most advanced processes, 

and men of special training and great skill—the 

combination which assures highest uniform quality 
of steel mill products. 


Because of this tradition most of Inland’s steel- 
making and finishing equipment has been replaced 
within the past few years. Typical of recent improve- 
ments are: modern blast furnaces; new open hearth 
furnaces; a blooming mill of exceptional speed and 
flexibility; new 44-in. and 76-in. continuous sheet 
and strip mills; latest types of cold reduction mills, 
a completely rebuilt galvanizing department; new 
tin mills for production of tin plate by the modern 


cold reduction method; and, new furnace and mill 
control devices that automatically guard quality and 
uniformity. The Inland steel mill is as modern as 
any in the world. 


Operating the Inland mills are steel makers and 
metallurgists who know and produce uniform, high 
quality steel. They are men who have added much 
to the science of steel processing, and they can be 
counted on for important advancements to meet the 
needs of the future. 


Many users of steel profit by the Inland tradition for 
high uniform quality. It saves them time and money. 
Let Inland’s modern mills and skilled men go to 
work for you. 


SHEETS + STRIP « TIN PLATE + BARS + PLATES + FLOOR PLATES ¢ STRUCTURALS + PILING « RAILS - TRACK ACCESSORIES + REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND STEEL CO. 











38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati 


















Ingot Capacity Held Adequate 


For Defense Requirements 


Little Open Hearth Expansion Expected in Next Two Years. 


Many Companies to Reinstate, Protect Seniority of Draftees. 


Fairness of ‘“‘Industry Conscription’’ Depends Upon Administration. 


DOES the United States face a 
p.obable shortage in steelmaking 
capacity? Will it be necessary to 
build more open hearths to supply 
steel for the warships, tanks, air- 
planes, ordnance and munitions 
plants and other national defense 
needs? 

These questions were raised last 
week by anonymous “government 
economists” who predicted ingot ca- 
pacity would become one of the 
“bottlenecks” in our armament plan. 

The answer, of course, depends 
on the as yet unknown steel re- 
quirements of the program, re- 
quirements which now are being 
compiled by defense commission €x- 
perts. 

However, the industry’s statistics 
show a comfortable cushion be- 
tween actual production capacity 
and the highest recorded consump- 
tion. Rated ingot capacity, accord- 
ing to American Iron and Stee] in- 
stitute figures, is 81,828,958 net tons. 
Highest actual production (which 
may be considered synonymous 
with domestic consumption plus 
exports) was 60,829,752 tons. Aver- 
age for the past ten years was 
36,906,682 net tons. 


Many Furnaces Obsolete 


Eighty per cent operations would 
produce slightly more than 65,0C0,000 
net tons a year, 5,000,000 tons more 
than peacetime requirements in the 
industry’s best year and nearly 30,- 
000,000 tons above the ten-year aver- 
age. Ninety per cent operations 
would produce 73,000,000 tons. 

Experts on open-hearth practice 
doubt that the industry with pres- 
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Army, Navy Awards for Week Total $472,059,604. 


ent equipment could average $0 
per cent of capacity for a year and 
believe it would do well to average 
80 per cent. This is despite a cur- 
rent operating rate of 93 per cent 
and record averages of 93.4 and 90.8 
per cent in 1919 and 1920, respec- 
tively. 

Many of the larger open-hearth 
plants are considered obsolete by 
engineers; some were laid down 
before the turn of the century. 
Only 27 furnaces were built in the 
past eight years. In contrast the 
early years of World war I ushered 
in large scale expansion in steel- 
making capacity, 105 open hearths 
being completed in 1916 and 102 
in 1917. 

In addition to obsolescence, pro- 
duction may be limited by a short- 
age of the most efficient charging 
materials and by a lack of highly 
skilled personnel. <A leading engi- 
neer says open-hearth steel produc- 
tion depends on four factors, rated 
as follows: Furnace, 30; plant, 10; 
raw materials, 20; and personnel 40. 
As operations approach capacity, 
a shortage in raw materials and 
skilled operators is likely to result. 

Open-hearth designers, as well as 
steel company executives, do not 
anticipate any considerable expan- 
Sion of open-hearth capacity, at 
least not in the next two years. 
They believe that an average oper- 
ating rate of between 80 and 90 per 
cent will produce sufficient steel for 
both normal and armament needs. 
They also believe the shortage, if 
any, will be felt first in ironmaking 
capacity. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of the 








United States Steel Corp., substan- 
tiated this view last week at Pitts- 
burgh when he said: “I believe 
the elasticity within the steel in- 
dustry will permit an ample supply 
Of steel when needed, although 
some system of prioritic¢s may be 
necessary.” 

E. G. Grace, president of Bethlc- 
hem Steel Corp., recently stated his 
belief that steel capacity is “reason- 
ably adequate.” Officials of the 
national defense advisory commis- 
Sion have expressed similar views. 
All recognize, of course, expansion 
will be necessary in armor plate, 
forging, shipbuilding and other war 
material facilities. 

The difference between the 
amount of steel we can produce and 
the amount required for normal 
purposes, it is believed, should be 
adequate for the projected arma- 
ment program, spread over several 
years. 


ARMAMENT PROGRAM TAKING 
SMALL PART OF STEEL OUTPUT 
Only a small wercentage of 
present steel production is being 
sold to the government or to con- 
tractors with national defense or- 
ders, Irving S. Olds, chairman, Uni- 
ted States Steel Corp., said last 
week. Mr. Olds, with B. F. Fair- 
less, president of the corporation, 
and a group of other officers and 
directors made a tour of the corpor- 
ation’s properties in Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Birmingham, Ala. 
Production and delivery of the 
desired defense materials will be 
made in a shorter time and at less 
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cost if the job is managed by pri- 
vate enterprise, Mr. Olds asserted. 
There is no basis for charges of 
a “sitdown strike of capital” or of 
industry’s “refusal to co-operate” 
with the government. 

U. S. Steel has met without delay 
every requirement of the govern- 
ment in the national defense pro- 
gram, he said, and insisted that 
industry must not be held responsi- 
ble for delays in the program. 

Greater development by the steel 
industry in the future was pre- 
dicted by Mr. Olds. 

“During the hearings before the 
temporary national economic com- 
mittee less than a year ago the 
thesis was advanced that industrial 
progress in the United States has 
reached its zenith—that no frontiers 
are left for business to conquer 
that as a consequence our earlier 
economic notions about business 
must be completely revamped. 

“I am not a believer in any such 
defeatist arguments. Unless we 
are to have a complete departure 
from the system of private enter- 





prise which developed this country 
and made it the envy of the indus- 
trial world, I am confident that 
American business, if given a fair 
chance, will continue to develop and 
to go forward; that American re- 
source and ingenuity will produce 
new inventions and new processes, 
opening up new lines of industrial 
activity; that private capital will 
be required and will be available 
for the financing of these new en- 
terprises, as well as for taking care 
of the normal growth and develop- 
ment of established industries. 

“The steel industry has not stood 
still in the past. I do not anticipate 
it will do so in the future.” 

Other members of the party in- 
cluded: Enders M. Voorhees, chair- 
man, finance committee; Sewell L. 
Avery; Philip R. Clarke; Leon 
Fraser; William A. Irvin, former 
president; Thomas W. Lamont; Na- 
than L. Miller, general counsel; 
Junius S. Morgan; George A. Sloan; 
Robert C. Stanley, president, Inter- 
national Nickel Co.; and G. Cook 
Kimball. 


Many Companies Will Reinstate. 


Protect Seniority 


@ HOW employes plan to protect 
the jobs of employes drafted for 
military service, and how they plan 
to fill the gaps that the draft 
measure will create is revealed in a 
survey by the research bureau of 
the American Management associa- 
tion, New York. 

Weeks before the Burke-Wads- 
worth bill reached the conference 
stage, many companies had begun 
surveys of their personnel to de- 
termine how many employes would 
be affected. Many then proceeded 
to formulate policies regarding the 
treatment of employes called into 
service. 

(Under the selective service law, 
an employer is obliged to consider 
as on furlough or leave of absence 
all selectees taken from his employ 
and to grant to them such insurance 
or other benefits as he customarily 
grants to employes on such status. 
He is under obligation to restore 
them to their jobs when they have 
finished their service, or to a “posi- 
tion of like seniority, status, and pay 
unless the employer’s circumstances 
have sc changed as to make it im- 
possible or unreasonable to do so.” 
During selectees’ absence, an em- 
ployer may not fill their places with 
members of the communist party or 
the German-American Bund.) 

Covering a large group of typi- 
cal manufacturing and other com- 
sanics, the report reflected policies 


of Draftees 


affecting more than 300,000 hourly- 
paid and salaried employes. 

Conditions differing from one com- 
pany to the other make impossi- 
ble a uniform policy. However, 
judging by the returns, the aver- 
age conscripted employe in the 
large and more progressive com- 
panies will be treated as follows: 

He will be assured of reinstate- 
ment. This assurance may how- 
ever carry the qualification that the 
employe must be honorably dis- 
charged from military service and 
that he is mentally and physically 
fit at the time he makes his claim 
for reinstatement. Some concerns 
plan to give this assurance but 
will add such qualifications as: “If 
no national or business catastrophe 
has occurred,” “if the individual 
would still be employed under nor- 
mal conditions,” or “if the applica- 
tion is made within a certain period 
after discharge from the army.” 

He will probably be reinstated at 
the same rate of pay. 

His seniority rights will be main- 
tained. 

If his company has a pension plan, 
he will be given credit during his 
absence for continuous service. 

He will also be given group pro- 
tection under his group-insurance 
plan. Some companies qualify this 
promise with such statements as, 
“unless the man gces into active 
combat,” “unless the problem be- 


comes too extensive,” or “as long as 
there is no increase in the ratio.” 

He will not be paid the difference 
between his army pay and his reg- 
ular pay. A number of companies 
still provide for the payment of 
men undergoing short periods of 
military training, and such pay- 
ment will be made to men leaving 
for the longer periods. 

The employe who is hired to fill 
the place of the conscripted em- 
ploye will be informed that his job 
is temporary, as will employes who 
are promoted to fill such positions. 

Most vexatious problems are those 
of reinstatement and the mainte- 
nance of seniority rights, accord- 
ing to report. 

Careful plans are being made to 
protect the seniority rights of con- 
scripted employes but the report 
takes note of the difficulty that may 
arise in connection with union juris- 
diction. 


INLAND TO SUPPLEMENT 
PAY OF EMPLOYES DRAFTED 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, an- 
nounced last week its plan to sup- 
plement income of employes sub- 
ject to the national guard’s first 
call to service or to the draft by 
monthly payment of an amount 
equal to base service pay. 

The company will also maintain 
whatever group life insurance such 
employes may have at time of enilst- 
ment or call to service. Employes 
in military training for the year 
will retain their seniority, accord- 
ing to the company. 


CHARGES PUBLIC MISLED 
ON PREPAREDNESS PROGRESS 


Name-calling in congress and un- 
fair criticism of the national de- 
fense commission and the govern- 
ment have misled the American 
public on the status of our pre 
paredness program, according to 
Frederick S. Blackall J’., president 
and treasurer, Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

“Today New England is a mad- 
house of activity, related directly 
or indirectly to defense. I am 
amazed when I read some of the 
statements attributed to congress- 
men airing their views on the al- 
leged ‘lack of co-operation’ by man- 
ufacturers . 

“Manufacturers in New England 
have been working with army and 
navy defense boards and ordnance 
departments for M-day. It has 
been ten or 15 years since we had 
our first unofficial] talks about tool- 
ing and manufacturing programs. 
Five years ago we had a sk¢tchy 
program, but definite surveys were 
made to determine what New Eng- 
land could produce in the defense 
scheme.” 

Mr. Blackall warned against ex- 
pectation of complete defense in 
less than two or three years. 
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Fairness of “Draft Industry™ 


Law Depends on Administration 


@ MANUFACTURERS must accept 
and execute, on “fair and just” 
terms, orders for materials or prod- 
ucts needed in the national defense 
when called upon to do so by the 
President, under the terms of the 
selective service bill as finally en- 
acted. 

Refusal to accept and execute such 
orders is punishable by a fine of 
not more than $50,000 and imprison- 
ment of not more than three years. 

Act also provides the President 
can take over and operate a manu- 
facturer’s plant, either directly or 
through a contractor, for refusing 
a defense order. The government 
is required to pay “fair and just” 
rental for plant and facilities. 


The section as passed represents 
considerable modification of the sen- 
ate’s original proposal which pro- 
vided for “seizure” and condemna- 
tion of plants, with the government 
retaining title after the emergency 
had passed. 


Compliance Is Obligatory 


Its fairness will depend to large 
extent upon its administration. The 
complete section of the selective 
service bill relating to industrial 
conscription follows: 


“Sec. 9—The President is em- 
powered, through the head of the 
war department or the navy depart- 
ment of the government, in addi- 
tion to the present authorized meth- 
ods of purchase or procurement, to 
place an order with any individual, 
firm, association, company, corpor- 
ation, or organized manufacturing 
industry for such product or ma- 
terial as may be required, and which 
is of the nature and kind usually 
produced ocr capable of being pro- 
duced by such individual, firm, com- 
pany, association, corporation, or or- 
ganized manufacturing industry. 

“Compliance with all such orders 
for products or material shall be 
obligatory on any individual, firm, 
association, company, corporation, 
or organized manufacturing indus- 
try or the responsible head or heads 
thereof and shall take precedence 
over all other orders and contracts 
theretofore placed with such individ- 
ual, firm, company, association, cor- 
poration, or organized manufactur- 
ing industry, and any individual, 
firm, association, company, corpor- 
ation, or organized manufacturing 
industry or the responsible head or 
heads thereof owning or operating 
any plant equipped for the manu- 
facture of arms or ammunition or 
parts of ammunition, or any neces- 
sary supplies or equipment for the 
army or navy, and any individual, 
firm, association, company, corpora- 
tion, or organized manufacturing in- 
dustry or the responsible head or 
heads therecf owning or operating 
any manufacturing plant, which, in 
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the opinion of the secretary of war 
or the secretary of the navy shall 
be capable of being readily trans- 
formed into a plant for the manu- 
facture of arms or ammunition, or 
parts thereof, or other necessary sup- 
plies or equipment, who shall refuse 
to give to the United States such 
preference in the matter of the exe- 
cution of, orders, or who shall re- 
fuse to manufacture the kind, quan- 
tity, or quality of arms or ammuni- 
tion, or the parts thereof, or any nec- 
essary supplies or equipment, as 
ordered by the secretary of war or 
the secretary of the navy, or who 
shall refuse to furnish such arms, 
ammunition, or parts of ammunition, 
or other supplies or equipment, at 
a reasonable price as determined 
by the secretary of war or the secre- 
tary of the navy, as the case may 
be, then, and in either such case, 
the President, through the head of 
the war or navy departments of 
the government, in addition to the 
present authorized methods of pur- 
chase or procurement, is hereby au- 
thorized to take immediate posses- 
sion of any such plant or plants, 
and through the appropriate branch, 
bureau, or department of the army 
or navy to manufacture therein such 
product or material as may be re- 
quired, and any individual, firm, com- 
pany, association, or corporation, or 
organized manufacturing industry, 
or the responsible head or heads 
thereof, failing to comply with the 
provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony. and upon 
conviction shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than three 
vears and a fine not exceeding $50,- 


“The compensation to be paid to 
any individual, firm, company, asso- 
ciation, corporation, or organized 
manufacturing industry for its prod- 
ucts or material, or as rental for 
use of any manufacturing plant 
while used by the United States, 
shall be fair and iust; provided, that 
nothing herein shall be deemed to 
render inapplicable existing state 
or federal laws concerning the 
health, safety, security, and emplov- 
ment standards of the employes in 
such plant.” 


Manufacturers’ Group 
Surveys Defense Plants 


@ Declaring that manufacturers al- 
ready have invested millions of dol- 
lars in plant and machinery, tools 
and other equipment for defense 
work without assurance of exactly 
how the work will be paid for or 
under just what conditions it will 
have to be done, H. W. Prentis Jr., 
president, National Association of 
Manufacturers, last week said man- 
agement of industry does not need 
to be “conscripted.” 


“It already has volunteered,” he 


declared, “and the introduction of 


more business into government 
rather than more government into 
business is what is really pushing 
ahead our program of national de- 
fense.” 

Mr. Prentis spoke at a regional 
meeting of the association at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, Sept. 18. 

The association president § an- 
nounced that the organization, its 
industrial council and 243 affiliated 
organizations are conducting a na- 
tion-wide survey to reveal all un- 
known defense potentialities of 
small and large plants. Another 
phase of present research is an eco- 
nomic study of war financing, price 
and labor controls, Mr. Prentis said. 
This has been instituted by Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, president, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and chairman of the 
association’s advisory committee on 
scientific research, and should be 
completed this month. 

In addition to Mr. Prentis other 
speakers at the dinner session in- 
cluded Walter B. Weisenburger, 
executive vice president, National 
Association of Manufacturers, and 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York. 


Uncertainty Cited as 
Cause of Defense Lag 


@ “To meet the emergency which 
began with the outbreak of the war 
last September, Revere has appro- 
priated in the last year over $1,500,- 
000 for rounding out of plants and 
equipment,” said C. Donald Dallas, 
president, Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc., New York, last week. 

“We cannot take the risk of going 
further than this because first, if 
we built a new plant it would not 
be in production for over a year, 
and we do not know whether at 
the end of that time we would have 
any orders for it or not; second, if 
we did have orders, we know in ad- 
vance that profits made would be 
largely taken by taxes, and at the 
end of the emergency we might 
have to borrow money at the banks 
to pay for taxes, besides having a 
white elephant on our hands. 

“It is this sort of uncertainty 
that is slowing up the defense pro- 
gram against the wishes of manu- 
facturers who are anxious to co- 
operate. It appears altogether il- 
logical on the face of things to 
risk delaying preparedness because 
of our eagerness to tax profits on 
armament and essential fabricated 
and semifabricated manufacturers 
when other manufacturers of non- 
essential products and _ luxuries 
report individual net earnings 
far larger than all the earnings of 
the entire brass and copper fabri- 
cating industry or airplane _in- 
dustry.” 
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Army. Navy Awards $472.059.604: 


43.4 Per Cent Is 


@ UNITED STATES war depart- 


ment last week announced awards 
made under 1941 appropriations up 
to and including Sept. 7, totaled 
$804,041,212.54. Listing of money 


spent, by department: 


$397,308,214.36 
179,502,069.66 
167,196,676.00 
22,446,366.73 
19,190,227.49 
16,948,108.40 
1,390,623.19 
58,926.71 


Ordnance department 
Air corps 
Quartermaster 
Signal corps 
Corps of engineers 
Chemical warfare service 
Medical corps 

artillery corps 


corps 


Coast 


Total $804,041,212.54 


With $40,062,294 announced previ- 
ous week and this week’s awards, 
total to date under 1941 appropria- 
tions is $1,316,163,110. 

War department last week an- 
nounced fcllowing contract awards: 


Aviation Mfg, Corp., Lycoming division, 


Willlamsport. Pa., airplane’ engines, 
$5, 120,997.50. 

‘Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., 
training planes, spare parts, $13,115,- 
138.13 


3ell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, pursuit air- 
planes and spare parts, $19,896,668. 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, bombers and 
spare parts, $59,762,850. 
Boeing Airplane Co., Stearman Aircraft 
division, Wichita, Kans., training planes 
and spare parts, $6,934,096. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Aeroplane 
division, Buffalo, 540 pursuit planes 
and parts, $19,688,287.14; St. Louis Air- 
plane division, Robertson, Mo., 150 planes 
and parts, $16,631,185.88. 
Douglas Airplane Co., 


Santa Monica, 


Calif., transport airplanes and spare 
parts, $20,229,184.16. 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Co., Minnc- 


apolis, ponton equipment, $1,169,610. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
searchlights, $7,777,500. 

Leach Bros., Oshkosh, Wis., ponton equ’p- 
ment, $681,500. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
pursuit planes and spare parts, $15,646,- 
450.81. 

Martin, Glenn L., Co., Baltimore, bombers 
and spare parts, $14,269,646.31. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Ro‘'s- 
Royce \aeronautical engines, $62,448,000. 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdal:, 
Long Island, N. Y., pursuit airplanes 
and spare parts, $56,499,924.36. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
searchlights, $9,075,150. 

Vultee. Aircraft Inc., Downey, Calif., air- 
planes and parts, $29,494,633.44. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N, J., airplane engines, $6,829,144.35. 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Acme Machinery Co., Cleveland, forging 


machines, $27,384. 


Alle@heny Ludlum Steel Corp., Water- 
yiliet, .N. Y., annealed steel rod, $42,- 
771.21, 

American Hollow Boring Co., Erie, Pa., 


copper nickel alloy cylinders, $133,311.36. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
Hackettstown, N. J., machines, $1955. 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., half track 
vehi¢les, $7,271,103. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., an- 
nealed steel rod, $42,982.80. 


B. G. Corp., New York, spark plugs, 
$6R00. 
Blakelee, G. S.. & Co., Cicero, Ill, ma- 


chines, $19,026. 
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Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., an- 
nealed steel rod, $42,845.73. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 


bury, Conn., ammunition components, 
$10,283.20. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Grinders 
Inc., Cincinnati, grinding machines, 


$16,157.94. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., infantry weapons, $2,796,- 
056. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., automotive engines, $11,412,000 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York, 
annealed steel rod, artillery materiel, 

$145,730.73. 


Essley, E. L., Machinery Co., Chicago, 
machines, $30,348. 
Federal Screw Works, Chelsea, Mich., 


ammunition components, $22,575. 
Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Chicago, 
automotive engines, $2,915,095.86. 
General Electric Co., Erie, Pa., artillery 
materiel, $1,759,826. 

General Motors Corp., Delco Products 
division, Dayton, O., ammunition com- 
ponents, $110,114.79. 

Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, O., track for 
half track vehicles, $1,409,439. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $3774.20. 

Harvey Metal Products Corp., Chicago, 
ammunition components, $145,800. 
Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., 
shapers, $5028. 
International Nickel Co. Inc., 
W. Va., copper nickel alloy 
eylinders, $184,030.10. 

Karp Metal Products Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., battery containers, $1328.64. 
Kelly, John P., Philadelphia, castings, 
patterns, $1354.98. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J., fire 
control equipment, $1440. 

Lapointe Machine Tool Co., Hudson, 
Mass., broaching equipment, $38,741.60. 
Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, fur- 
naces, $4,373.30. 

Mack Molding Co, Inc., Wayne, N. J., am- 
munition components, $121,371.50. 
Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, II1., 
i.p saws, $2268. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, artillery 
materiel, $8,380,000. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, Pa., artillery ma- 
teriel, $1,260,308. 

Miller Printing Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
infantry weapons, $503,727. 
Modern Tool & Die Co., 

* gages, $32,220. 
Moore, George W., 
components, $17€0. 
National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J., 
artillery materiel, $5,763,753.93. 

New England Auto Products Corp., Potts- 
town, Pa., ammunition components, 
$3470. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
division, chambering, rifling machines, 
$156,780. 

Oil Well Supply Co., Oil City, Pa., am- 
munition components, $246,262.50. 
Onsrud Machine Works Inc., Chicago, 
special machinery $12,142. 

Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, parts for ar- 
tillery carriages, $3480.44. 

Pennsylvania Forge Corp., Philadelphia, 
artillery materiel, $109,025. 
Peters Engineering Co., 
gages, $2650. 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., 
Mich., gages, $5940. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., infantry weapons, $838,150. 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore, 
ammunition components, $4391.40. 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Chicago, ammunition 
components, $326,541. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., am- 
munition components, 8°364.60. 


Huntington, 
rods and 


Philadelphia, 


Boston, ammunition 


Philadelphia, 


Farmington, 


Standard Machinery Co., Providence, 
R. L., presses, $6809. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa., ammunition components, $290,190. 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co., York, Pa., as- 
sembling, crimping machines, $2400. 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., 
Alliance, O., end connections, $5673. 


Troy Tool & Gage Co., Detroit, gages, 
$2564. 
Ulmer, J: C., Co., Cleveland, gages, 
$15,537. 


Underwood Machinery Co., South Boston, 
Mass., power rammers, $11,255. 

U.S. Tool Co. Inc., Ampere, N. J., milling 
machines, $7377.50. 

United States Gauge Co., 
gages, $3606. 

Vinco Corp., Detroit, gages, $75,096.97. 

Wang Textile Co., New York, ammuni- 
tion components, $9081.45. 

Wheland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., artil- 
lery materiel, $1,500,000. 

York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa., artillery 
materiel, $3,633,918.97. 


New York, 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Aldrich, W. J., San Antonio, Tex., con- 
struction at Normoyle QM Depot, Tex., 
$62,842. 

Central California Construction Co., San 
Francisco, gas distribution system at 
Stockton Airport, Calif., $5983. 

Chamberlain & Strain, San Antonio, 
Tex., construction of warehouses at Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex., $157,130. 

Dunn Construction Co. Inc., & John S. 
Hodgson Co., Birmingham, Ala., con- 
struction at Fort McClellan, Anniston, 
Ala., $3,335,977. 

Detroit Incinerator Co., Detroit, incinera- 
tor at Ft. Knox, Ky., $15,015. 

Eureka Electric Co., San Francisco, light- 
ing system at McClellan Field, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., $2040. 

Goyke H. R., & Co., Jacksonville, 
housing at Story, Va., $289,880. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, 
motorcycles, $242,515.35. 

Indian Motorcycle Co., Springfield, Mass., 
motorcycles, $182,540. 

Jones, J. A., Construction Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., construction at Camp Shelby, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., $9,760,800. 

LaFountain, A. A., Ine., Hackensack, 
N. J., hospital group, buildings, Ft. 
Dix, N. J., $1,713,100. 

Light, Joseph E., Construction Co., Wash- 
ington, recruit reception center, Ft. Geo. 
G. Meade, Md., $111,000. 

Lowry, John, Ine., New York, ordnance 
buildings and. utilities at Picatinny 
arsenal, N. J., $910,454. 

Macnsons, San Francisco, water distribu- 
tion system at Stockton Airport, Callf., 
$17,487. 

Miller, A. J., Auto Cruiser Co., Bradenton, 
Fla., trailers, $20,196.82. 

Shoemaker, S. A., & Son, Harrisburg, Pa., 
temporary housing at Middletown air 
depot, Pa., $8899. 

Starrett Bros. & Eakin Inc., New York. 
construction at Camp Blanding, Stark, 
Fla., $9,064,470. 

Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga., elevated steel tank, Southeast air 
depot, Mobile, Ala., $29,444. 

Tellepson Construction Co., Houston, 
Tex., construction Ellington Field, Tex., 
$952,950. 

Walsh Construction Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., temporary buildings, Camp Ed- 
wards, Falmouth, Mass., $7,240,462. 

Watt & Sinclair, Palm Peach, Fla., shop 
building, Municipal Airport, Orlando, 
Fla., $107,190. 

Wiggin, S. B., Detroit, recreation build- 
ings at Ft. Knox, Ky., $35,973. 

Chemical Warfare Service Awards 
American Type Founders Sales, Corp., 
Baltimore, power paper cutters, $1169.30. 
Baitimore Machinery Works, Baltimore, 
water pumps, $5795. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, disposal re- 
actor, $4416. 

Connery Construction Co., Philadel!phii, 
tanks, hoppers, $1575. 

Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, 
containers, $71,354.60. 


(Please turn to Page 29) 


Fla., 


chemical 


STEEL 


Purchases Under Walsh-Healey 


(In week ended Sept. 7) 


Iron and Steel Products 


American Locomotive Co., New York 
Beatrice Steel Tank Mfg. Co. Inc., Beatrice, Neb...... 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn, Pa............ 
Bridgeport Thermostat Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn...... 
puueen -eeee. oO, Meee CUEY, BOs... cn. ee ee 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Washington 
Carwenmeer, mene: Co. Beading: Pa. cc... 6c. ee eas 
Columbian Steel Tank Co.; Kansas City, Mo........... 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Britain, Conn........... 
Crane Co., Washington 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Seattle 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, III. 
Eaton, A. N., Omaha, Neb. 
Hager, C., & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh............. 
Mount Vernon Bridge Co., Mount Vernon, O............ 
Pennsylvania Forge Corp., Philadelphia 
Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O. 
Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 
Rhodes, James H., & Co., Long Island City, N. Y........ 
Russakov Can Co., Chicago Br daantg ca SEIG i stati fy |s “akg 
Ryerscn, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago ............. 


Tennessee Metal Culvert Co., Knoxville, Tenn......... 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. ; 

Cn, CEs, MOONEE, Wc ca ct we ec ecwacoas 
United States Gauge Co., New York ................. 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., San Francisco...... 
United States Steel Export Co., Washington........... 
See Me CC PRN ES Bc ic kha ak aeeeeceues'e 
Wackman Welded Ware Co., St. Louis................ 
Walworth Co., New York 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va... 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


Commodi 
Springs 
Grain bins 
Steel 
Practice bo 
Grain bins 
Steel 
Bar steel 
zrain bins 
Locks 
Gate valve 
Tin cans 
Steel 
Fencing 


ty 


mbs 


Ss 


Metal products 


Hinges 
Steel 
Steel bridg 


e 


Steel forging 
Cans, buckets 


Bar steei 
Steel wool 
Practice bo 
Steel angle 
Steel 


mbs 
s 


Steel forgings 


Welded 
Bar steel 

Projectiles 
Check valvy 
Cast iron 

Fencing 
Jack-knive 
Liquid dru 
Valves, coc 
Hoods, 
Locks 


Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. ............... 
American Smelting & Refining Co., San Francisco..... 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn............... 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury, Conn..... 
Columbian Bronze Corp., Freeport, L. I., N. Y.. ae 
Federal Screw Works, Detroit eS I ey) A ae 
General Time Instruments Corp., LaSalle, Ill......... 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New York 
Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 
Northwest Lead Co., San Francisco ................. 
Revere Brass & Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass....... 
Scoevill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. : 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 

Vel. & YWOung, Pnvadeipnia ............... 

Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. ............... 
York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 


Cartridge d 
Pig lead 

30o0ster un 
Cartridge ¢ 


pipe 


es 
pipe 


material 


Ss 
ms 
‘Ks 


buckets 


isks 


its 
-ases 


Cartridge cases 


Bronze 
Units, 
Fuze 
Alloy 
Cartridge 
Pig lead 
Copper tub 
Tubes 
T_me units 
Ejecting st 
Fuze parts 


fuze 


castings 


S 


parts 


cases 


ing 


ems 


Fuze setters 


Machinery and Other Equipment 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul 
Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providenc2, R. I. .......... 
Builard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. agente 

Carrier Corp., New York 8. RSE RE Oe ea ere ae oor 
Cincinnati Mill. Mach. & Cine. Grindec:s Ine., Cineinnati 


Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., Euclid, O. ................ 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit pags se ae 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. Ren as are es tea 
Henrici Laundry Machinery Co., Boston ............. 


Illinois Tool Works, Chicago 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Birmingham, 
Johnson, C. S., Co., Champaign, III. ’ 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn........... 
pe Oe Re 
Lapointe Machine Tool Co., Hudson, Mass. ............ 
Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh A he oo teas a 9. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Hartford, Conn............... 
Phillips Pump & Tank Co., Cincinnati 
Prentiss, Henry, & Co. Inc., New York 
Ransome Concrete Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J...... 
Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
Rockford Machine ‘Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stokes, F. J., Machine Co., Philadelphia ............. 
Shecess Mie: Co. Gloucester; Mass. ..... 2.6.2 68ses 
Weer Se WV ROTTS, COMM, 6 vw cieccc cov ecee eeu eam 
Weare ao tere Ce SOV CTON oi Se i tee ens 


Wilson-Weesner-Wilkinson Co., Knoxville, Tenn...... 
GRAND TOTAL 


*Estimated. 


September 23, 1940 


Locomotive crane 


Punch presses 


Milling machines 


Turret lathe 


Refrig. unit 


Milling machines 
Concrete buckets 
Lapping machines 


Ss 


Traveling crane 


Diesel engi 


Cutting machine 
Washing machines 
Checking machine 
Locomotive crane 


Mixer plan 


nes 


t 


Milling machine 


Liquid container 


Grinder 


Broaching equip. 
Honing mach., press 


Lathes 
Planer 
Lathes 
Pump tank 
Turret lath 
Weld. positi 
Lathes 
Shapers 


Tractor cré 


Pelleting presses 


<8 
oners 


anes 


Refrigerators 


Hydraulic 
Turret 
Tractors 


pumps 
lathes 


Aet 


Amount 
$10,680.18 
*110,929.00 
11,631.98 
188,167.50 


*1,572,670.00 


22,933.57 
12,306.87 

* 257,796.75 
38,578.31 
32,768.00 
20,628.35 
59,736.00 
14,346.13 

* 264,750.00 
36,137.60 
21,834.16 
*240,630.00 
88,730.00 
35,569.48 
10,004.14 
10,015.20 
117,300.00 
15,105.15 
13,816.19 
*87,520.00 
13,590.84 
37,010.60 
119,083.50 
15,300.00 
12,813.40 
23,677.21 
12,131.70 
55,064.00 
21,116.20 
52,774.21 


24,901.39 


$80,190.00 
70,800.00 
123,625.80 
1,187,860.00 
2,766,813.00 
14,337.50 
32,622.30 
185,299.70 
11,639.98 
356,166.00 
43,520.00 
12,060.00 
50,919.07 
222,625.20 
15,845.00 
16,619.30 
122,132.25 


$21,009.00 
22,330.00 
25,866.00 
10,952.60 
31,277.76 
23,024.00 
10,200.00 
88,716.00 
10,026.00 
15,449.80 
20,532.00 
17,675.00 
10,406.50 
24,700.00 
90,920.00 
79,868.09 
Indefinite 
18,500.00 
66,493.85 
31,403.00 
13,741.00 
135,000.00 
19,710.00 
16,820.00 
35,133.00 
13,515.00 
15,220.06 
10,031.60 
16,710.00 
47,760.00 
11,538.20 
39,193.25 
45,945.00 
82,458.00 


§10,117,247.67 


Army, Navy Awards 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balti- 
more, parts for air compressor, $1642. 
Condenser Service & Eng. Co. Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J., condsenser, $1555. 
Continental Can Co. Ine., New York, 
canister parts, $29,301.89. 

Federal Tin Co., Baltimore, gas mask 


components, $42,308.20. 
Gries Reproducer Co., New York, testing 
gages, $1722.25. 
Hoke Inc., New 
tus, $4144.14. 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
shell tapper, $16,857.40. 

Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, 


York, charging appara- 
Pa., 


lathes, 


$14,670. 
Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn., pump, $1588. 


Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp., Pittsburgh 
carbon monoxide dryer, $5485. 

tau Fastener Co., Providence, R. 1 
riveting machine, $1400. 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
innertube nozzles, $57,426. 


Rome, N, Y 


Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Phila 
delphia, steel, $1126.78. 
Struthers-Wells-Titusville Corp., Warren, 
Pa., condensers, coolers, $2110. 

Stevens Metal Products Co., Niles, O 


drums $1450. 


Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, tur 
ret lathes, $9592. 

Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa., boilers, $78 
831. 


Rubatex, Bedford, Va., outlet 


$9960. 


Virginia 
valves, 
Signal Corps Awards 
Newark, N. J., 


Federal Telegraph Co., 


radio transmitting equipment, $543, 
753.50. 
Rauland Corp., Chicago, radio trans- 


mitting equipment, $454,415 


Navy department announced fol 
lowing contract awards last wick: 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
motor-generator sets, navy yard, 


Charleston, S. C., $31,371. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 
All-Steel-Equipment Co. Ine., Aurora, 
Ill., metal lockers, $81,467.50. 

American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, 


Worcester, Mass., electric cable $185,- 
809.97. 
American Tool Works Co., Cincinnatl, 


drilling machines, $15,570. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., electric cable, $217,845.63 
Associated Shipbuilders, Seattle, covered 
lighters, $42,390. 

Autocar Sales & Service Co., Washington, 
motor trucks, $6607. 
Axelson Mfg. Co., Los 

lathes, $61,459.20. 


Angeles, engine 


Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, adapters, 
$19,750. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. Pioneer Instru- 
ment division, Bendix, N. J., gyro- 


horizon indicators, altimeters, $605,400. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
condenser tubes, $158,391.41. 

Buffalo Pumps Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., centrifugal pumps, $36,540. 

turret 


Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
tathes, $87,056.81. 
Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa., motor gen- 


erators, $14,007.50. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling, grind- 
ing machines, $ 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
R.I1., electric cable, $218,175.95. 

Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., engine lathe, $42,950. 

Crane Co., Chicago, pipe flanges, $5157.71 

Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa., elec- 
tric trucks, $11,475. 

Crosby Naval Stores Inc., 
Miss., turpentine, $13,696. 
Daniel Woodhead Co., Chicago, 
descent lamp sockets, $7750. 
Coehler Metal Furniture Co. Inc., Evans- 


Picayune, 


incan- 


) 
ut 











ville, Ind., steel bunks, cabinets, $84,616. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., airplanes, $9,602,384.20. 

Eclipse Aviation division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Bendix, N. J., starters, $201,- 
762 
Electric Products Co., Cleveland, welding 
outlet panels, $68,000. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., 
gear generator, $34,633.25. 
Flagg, Stanley G. & Co. Inc., Stowe, Pa., 
pipe flanges, $39,938.46. 

General Cable Corp., Bayonne, N. J., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., Rome, N. Y., electric 
cable, $326,390.29. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
parts for turbines, electric cable, elec- 
tronic tubes, $209,988.58. 

General Electric X-Ray Corp., Chicago, 
X-ray outfit, $8739. 

General Time Instruments Corp., Thomas- 
ton, Conn., mechanical clocks, $24,345. 
International Harvester Co. Inc., Wash- 
ington, motor trucks, $130,144.70. 

J. K. Welding Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., covered lighters, $167,500. 
Kearney & ‘Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines, $59,763.85. 

Linde Air Products Co., New York, weld- 
ing heads, rods, $6053. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
conversion of landing gear, $8723.54. 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, engine lathes, $119,756. 

Lioyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, lathes, 
$10,509. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Boston, 
steel valves, $9860.58. 

Miller-Dunn Co., Miami, Fla., diving ap- 
paratus, $6600. 

National Electric Products Corp., Econ- 
omy, Pa., electric cable, $217,662.80. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
division, West Hartford, Conn., jig 
borer machine, $12,057. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., electric cable, 
$155,344.40. 

Prentiss, Henry, & Co. Inc., New York, 
horizontal boring, milling and drilling 
machines, boring mill, $96,594. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
Habirshaw Cable & Wire division. 
Yonkers, N. Y., electric cable, $215,- 
758.53. 

Picker X-Ray Corp., Cleveland, X-ray 
units, $14,615. 

Rockbestos Products Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., electric cable, $155,718.13. 
Sellers, Wm., & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
boring, drilling, milling machines, $58,- 
820. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., cable, $18,666.50. 

Square D Co., Kollsman Instrument divi- 
sion, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y.,. aircraft alti- 
meters, $401,900. 

Swind Machinery’ Co., Philadelphia, 
horizontal boring, milling and drilling 
machine, $17,565. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., 
roller paths and rollers, steel, $24,554.98. 

Triumph Explosives Ine., Elkton, Md., 
aircraft engine starter cartridge, $75,430. 

United Aircraft Corp. Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propellers division, East Hartford, 
Conn., propellers servicing equipment, 
$19,672.06, 

U. S. Axle Co. Inc., Pottstown, Pa., en- 
gine overhaul stands, $8748.40. 


Van Norman Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
fleld, Mass., milling machine, $6604. 

Walworth Co., Boston, pipe flanges, 
$19,433.25. 

Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., face plate type  rheostats, 
$5176.35. 

Western Pipe & Steel Co. of Calif., San 
Francisco, covered lighters, $462,000. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are welding sets, $11,- 
396. 

Wilson Inc., Thomas C., Long Island City, 
N. Y., brushes and brush sections, boiler 
tube, $43,555.50. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., General 
Motors Truck & Coach division, Pontiac, 
Mich., motor trucks, $12,957.55. 


Buffalo, 
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Canadian Contracts for 


Week Total $10,477,745 


M@ Department of munitions and 
supply, Ottawa, last week an- 
nounced contracts totaling $10,477,- 
745, of which $2,100,000 was for 
construction and $243,882 went to 
United States companies. Awards 
include: 


To United States companies: 

Ordnance: Auto Ordnance Corp., New 
York, $77,742; Smith & Wesson Firearms 
Co., Springfield, Mass, $35,400. 

Munitions: American Crucible Co., 
Shelton, Conn., $12,446. 

Aircraft Supplies: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Cal., $15,056. 

Naval Supplies: General Arc Lighting 
Co. Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., $28,302; 
Woodhouse Chain Works, Trenton, N. J., 
$43,598; Powell Anchor & Chain Co., 
$12,678; National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Cleveland, $7793. 


Machinery and Tools: Greenlee Tool 
Co., Rockford, Ill., $10,864. 


To Canadian companies: 

Naval Supplies: Saint John Iron Works 
Ltd., Saint John, N. B., $39,900; Anglo- 
Canadian Wire Rope Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$7874; Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $191,616; Renfrew Electric & 
Refrigerator Co. Ltd., Renfrew, Ont., 
$18,660; Canadian John Wood Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $16,440; Horton Steel 
Works Ltd., Toronto, $33,500; Donald 
Rope & Wire Cloth Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., $18,300; British Ropes Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., $119,581; Hamilton Bridge, 
Western Ltd., Vancouver, $10,285; Ross 
& Howard Iron Works Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, $8565; Wrights’ Canadian Ropes 
Ltd., Vancouver, $113,355. 

Mechanical Transport: Canadian Trade 
Corp. Ltd., Montreal, $47,725; LaFrance 
Fire Engine & Foamite Ltd., Montreal, 
$11,365; General Motors Products of 
Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., $524,082; 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, $33,664; Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont., $71,093; Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, $71,093; 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont., $652,749. 

Aircraft Supplies: Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., Montreal, $5040; Noorduyn Aviatien 
Ltd., Montreal, $8535; Robert Mulhall, 
Ottawa, $9570; Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Ft. 
Erie, Ont., $5976. 

Machinery and Tools: John Bertram 
& Sons Co. Ltd., Montreal, $7543; Wil- 
liams & Wilson Ltd., Montreal, $16,650; 
Ontario Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$9450. 

Electrical Equipment: Canada Wire & 
Cable Co. Ltd., Montreal, $15,945; Can- 
adian General Electric Co, Ltd., Ottawa, 
$14,094; Northern Electric Co. Ltd., $20,- 
025; Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., $16,891; 
Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., 
Toronto, $18,346; English Electric Co. of 
Canada Ltd., St. Catharines, $14,410. 

Shipbuilding: Chantier Maritime de St. 
Laurent Ltd., St. Laurent, Que., $28,500. 


Munitions: British admiralty, Eng- 
land, $444,000; General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, $5680; Fros & Wood Co. Ltd., 
Smiths Falls, Ont., $28,350; International 
Metal Industries Ltd., $85,150. 

Ordnance: War office, England, $7500; 
Sunshine Waterloo Co. Ltd., Waterloo, 
Ont., $5755. 

Barrack Supplies:—Steel Furnishing 
Co. Ltd., New Glasgow, N. S., $12,800; 
Thomas Boner & Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$63,665; Canadian Bag Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$53,650; Scythes & Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$52,480; Woods Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$9075; Roberts Simpson Co. Ltd., Toron- 
to, $26,175; John Taylor & Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, $6970. 


Miscellaneous: Air ministry, England, 
$22,631; Cockfield, Brown & Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $16,550; Scarfe & Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, $6695. 


Construction: M. F. Schurman Co. Ltd., 
Summerside, P.E.I., $407,000; T. Pringle 
& Son Ltd., Montreal, $140,000; Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., $20,- 
982; W. C. Brennan Contracting Co., 
Hamilton, $353,112; Johnson Bros. Co. 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont., $272,387; Vulcan 
Iron Works, Winnipeg, Man., $24,757; 
Shoquist Construction Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., $392,789; Smith Bros. & Wilson 
Ltd., Saskatoon, $121,177; Buchan Con- 
struction Co., Calgary, Alta., $319,715; 
Northern British Columbia Power Co. 
Ltd., Prince Rupert, B. C., $23,400; North- 
ern Boat Building Co. Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., $101,500; National Contracting & 
Supply Co. Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask., 
$205,500; Claydon Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
$240,700; Bird Construction Co. Ltd. 
Saskatoon, $415,500; A. W. Heise & Co. 
Ltd., Saskatoon, $398,500; General Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Vancouver, $285,500. 


SEVEN MONTHS’ CANADIAN 
STEEL IMPORTS ARE $153,903,000 


Canadian imports of iron and 
steel products for first seven months 
ended July totaled $153,903,000. 
United States contributed $138,370,- 
000, or 90 per cent. For full year 
1939, imports were $183,159,650, of 
which $158,138,245 came fom United 
States and $19,253,070 from Great 
Britain. Principal imports now are 
rolling mill products, farm imple- 
ments, tractors and automobiles. 

Canada’s exports of iron and steel 
products first seven months this 
year were $63,102,432, of which $15,- 
976,901 went to Great Britain and 
$4,954,239 to United States. 


‘*Hitler Peace or British 
Victory—U. S. Will Lose’’ 


@ American commerce and industry 
will suffer regardless of who wins 
the war, according to Dr. J. Anton 
de Haas, professor of international 
relationships, Harvard university, 
speaking before the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 17 in the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Dr. De Haas outlined for 
several hundred present at the din- 
ner his ideas of the direct effects of 
the war on American industry, ef- 
fects of the national defense pro- 
gram on our economy, and what re- 
construction work will be necessary 
after the war. 

Guests were welcomed by Louis 
M. Potter, president, Purchasing 
Agents Association of Pittsburgh, 
and purchasing agent of Vanadium 
Alloys Steel Co. Chairman of the 
evening, Irvin E. Walton, purchas- 
ing agent, Heppenstall Co., intro- 
duced executives of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents and 
past presidents of the local associa- 
tion. 

Dr. De Haas pointed out effects of 
the war already felt here are loss 
of European trade, increase in in- 
dustrial exports and a heavy loss in 
farm exports. Great Britain has 
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been offering greater export com- 
petition, which Dr. De Haas expects 
will increase after the war is over 
in case Britain wins. 

While an early peace would create 
but few reconstruction problems 
here, a long war would make these 
serious. For a year or two our de- 
fense program would offset any de- 
cline due to end of war abroad. In 
case of a Hitler peace, however, a 
setback to United State’s foreign 
trade would be certain. Imports 
would be only on Hitler’s terms 
under the barter system. Our gold 
would be worthless abroad and pay- 
ments would be in commodities. 


Argentina Embargoes 
American Imports 


@ Argentina’s exchange control 
commission ordered an embargo, 
ostensibly to conserve dollar ex- 
change, on imports from United 
States, Sept. 19. Reported to be 
informal and probably temporary, 
the embargo was applied the day 
before Warren Lee Pierson, presi- 
dent, Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, arrived at Rio de Janeiro. 
Mr. Pierson is to discuss with rep- 
resentatives of South American 
countries, measures to give them 
economic and financial assistance. 

Unofficial circles at Buenos Aires 
were inclined to believe the move 
was made to place Argentina in a 
better bargaining position when Mr. 
Pierson arrives there for discus- 
sions. Trade statistics, however, 
indicate the country may have a 
definite dollar shortage, brought 
about by an adverse trade balance 
for 1939 and the first half of 1940 
totaling more than $18,000,000. 

Mr. Pierson, at Rio, said plans to 
build a steel manufacturing plant in 
Brazil would be _ settled entirely 
in the United States negotiations. 
The Export-Import Bank credit will 
be guaranteed by the Bank of Bra- 
zil, and will be used exclusively in 
United States to purchase machin- 
ery and set up the plant. 


Foundry Equipment 
Index Lower in August 


@ Foundry Equipment Manufactur- 
ers association, Cleveland, reports 
the index for net orders closed for 
new equipment in August was 167.2, 
compared with 209.8 in July. The 
index for repairs was 160 in August 
and 147.8 in July. Index for total 
sales was 165.4, against 194.4 in 
July. 

The index figures are per cent of 
the base, or monthly average of re- 
ported sales to metal working in- 
dustries during 1937-38-39. A prac- 
tical comparison of figures on the 
Old base, 1922-23-24 figures, can be 
determined by multiplying new base 
figures by 1.328. 
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Steady 


@ STEELMAKING operations remained at 93 per cent last week, advances 
in five districts being balanced by losses in five, while two were unchanged. 
In same week of 1939 the rate was 79.5 per cent; in 1938, 48 per cent. 


Chicago—Advanced 1 point to 98.5 
per cent. Three mills in the dis- 
trict are reported operating over 
100 per cent of ingot capacity. 

St. Louis—Steady at 80 per cent. 
Three mills are operating at 100 
per cent. 

Detroit — Suspension of another 
open hearth for repairs lowered 
the rate 4 points to 91 per cent. 
Two furnaces of the district’s 26 
are inactive. 

Cincinnati—Off three points to 79 
per cent, with little change antici- 
pated this week. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Increased 4 
points to 97 per cent. Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. added an 
open-hearth furnace at its Ensley 
works, making 23 open hearths 
active. 

Buffalo—Unchanged at 90% per 
cent for the fourth consecutive 
week. Bethlehem Steel Co. con- 
tinues to operate 28 of 30 open 
hearths at its Lackawanna plant; 
Republic Steel Corp., eight of 
nine at its South Park avenue plant, 
and Wickwi:e Spencer Steel Co., 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

Sept. 21 Change 1939 1938 
Pittsburgh ... 88% +1% 75 38 
CRICHGO ...:..; 98.5 +1 78.5 43.5 
Eastern Pa. ... 92 is 3 33 
Youngstown .. 83 — 3 82 48 
Wheeling ..... 97 1 88 54 
Cleveland ..... 88 — ] 84 48.5 
ROUEN. vincics se 90.5 None 72 49 
Birmingham .. 97 + 4 83 57 
New England.. 80 + § 80 «60 
Cincinnati .... 79 — 3 71.5 65 
ie eee 80 None 66.5 48.5 
EPRRONE  xisis so os 91 — 4 99 77 
Average ...... 93 None 79.5 48 





three of four at its River road mill. 

Central eastern seaboard Ad- 
vanced 1% points to 92 per cent 
The leading interest is operating 
above rated capacity. 

New England—Gained 5 points to 
80 per cent, with one works operat- 
ing at 100 per cent for the third 
week. 

Youngstown, O. Off 3 points to 
83 per cent, with three bessemers 
and 63 open hearths producing. Re- 
public Steel Corp. took off three 
open hearths due to a rolling mill 
breakdown, but will add one fur- 
nace this week, increasing rate to 
about 84 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Up 1% points to 88‘ 
per cent. 

Wheeling 
per cent. 

Cleveland—Declined 1 point to 88 
per cent, due to repairs. A higher 
rate is expected this weck. 


Declined 1 point to 97 


Fires Beehive Ovens 


@ H.C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 
has reopened its Phillips mine and 
is firing 400 beehive coke ovens, 
it was reported last week. Demand 
for coke from other United States 
Stee] Corp. subsidiaries in the dis- 
trict was given as the reason, the 
action putting an end to consider- 
able speculation as to how the ex- 
cess coke would be produced. The 
ovens were in operation last fall, 
but have been idle since early 
this year. 


@ The government will finance a 
plant at Philadelphia for the pro- 
duction of light armor plate. Plant 
will be located adjacent to that of 
Henry Disston & Sons Ine. and will 
bring total production capacity to 
5000 tons monthly. The Disston com- 
pany will operate the plant. 


































































































MEETINGS 


A.LE.E. MEMBERS TO 
MEET IN CINCINNATI 


@ A MEETING of the middle east- 
ern district members of the Ametri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers 
will be held in Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, Oct. 9-11. Sessions 
on power transmission and distribu- 
tion, aviation instruments and con- 
trol will be held Wednesday; elec- 
trical machinery and industrial pow- 
er applications Thursday; and se- 
lected subjects and single-phase mo- 
tors Friday. Trips to the Newport 
Rolling mills and to the Andrews 
Steel Co., Newport, Ky., are sched- 
uled for Thursday afternoon. 


METALLURGISTS TO DISCUSS 
STEELMAKING PRACTICE 


Chicago section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers will hold its fall 
dinner meeting at the Electric club, 
20 North Wacker drive, Chicago, 
Oct. 9. L. G. Graper, supervisor 
of steelmaking, Wisconsin Steel 
Works, will -speak on “Forging 
Steel,” and T. S. Washburn, assist- 
ant chief metallurgist, Inland Steel 
Co., on “Strip Steel.” 


CLEVELAND TOOL ENGINEERS 
WILL DISCUSS PLASTICS 


Cleveland chapter, American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers, will hold 
its monthly meeting at Hotel Aller- 
ton, Cleveland, Oct. 11. Devoted to 
a discussion of plastics, the tech- 
nical session will be preceded by a 
dinner. 


TO APPRAISE MAJOR. TRENDS 
AFFECTING DISTRIBUTION 


Annual appraisals of the major 
economic trends affecting distribu- 
tion will be presented at the Boston 
Conference on Distribution, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Oct. 7-8. 


ELECTROCHEMISTS TO MEET 
AT OTTAWA, CANADA 
Electrochemical Society Inc. will 
hold its seventy-eighth general 
meeting at Ottawa, Canada, Oct. 
2-5. Headquarters will be at the 
Chateau Laurier. Thirty papers 
will be presented at the sessions. 


Convention Calendar 


Sept. 24-25—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. National tractor meeting at 
Schroeder hotel, Milwaukee. John A. 
C. Warner, 29 West = Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is general manager. 


Sept. 24-27—Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, Thirty-sixth conven- 
tion and exposition at Stevens hotel, 
Chicago. Brent Wiley, 1010 Empire 
building, Pittsburgh, is managing di- 
rector, 
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Sept. 26-29—National Association of 
Foremen, Seventeenth annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. H. G. 
Evans, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is secretary. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1 — National Lubricating 
Grease institute. Eighth annual con- 
vention at Stevens hotel, Chicago. 
George W. Miller, 498 Winspear av- 
enue, Buffalo, is executive secretary. 


Oct. 2-3—Farm Equipment institute. 
Forty-seventh annual meeting at Edge- 
water hotel, Chicago. R. A. Jones, 608 
S. Dearborn street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 


Oct. 2-5 — Electrochemical Society Inc. 
Seventy-eighth general convention at 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada. 
Dr. Colin G. Fink, 3000 Broadway, 
New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 6-11—Chicago Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, Interna- 
tional amphitheatre, Chicago. Inter- 
national Exposition Co., Grand Central 
Palace, New York, is manager. 


Oct, 7-8—Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion. Twelfth conference, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. Daniel Bloomfield, 80 Fed- 
eral street, Boston, is manager. 


Oct. 7-10—American Gas _ association. 
Twenty-second annual convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Kurwin R. Boyes, 
420 Lexington avenue, New York, is 
secretary. 


Oct. %7-1l— National Safety council. 
Twenty-ninth national safety congress 
and exposition at Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Cameron, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, is managing director. 


Oct. 8 — Army Ordnance association. 
Twenty-first annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York. 

Oct. 9-11—American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Middle eastern dis- 
trict meeting, Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati. H. H. Henline, 33 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 14—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. Annual dinner, Hotel Commo- 
dore, N. Y. John A. C. Warner, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secre- 
tary. 

Oct. 14-16 — American Gear Manufac- 
turers association, twenty-third semi- 
annual meeting, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, 
Pa. J. C. MeQuiston, 602 Shields 
building, Wilkinsburg, Pa., is secretary. 

Oct. 15-18—American Institute of Steel 
Construction. Eighteenth annual con- 
vention, Greenbrier hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. V. Gilmore Iden, 
101 Park avenue, New York, is secre- 
tary. 

Oct. 16-18—Porcelain Enamel institute. 
Fifth annual forum, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. Charles C. Pearce, 
612 N. Michigan avenue, Chicago, 1s 
managing director. 

Oct. 17-29—American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. Semiannual meeting, Cincin- 
nati. Ford R. Lamb, Boulevard Temple 
building, 2567 W. Grand boulevard, De- 
troit, is secretary. 

Oct. 21-22—Associated Machine Tool 
Dealers of America, Annual convention, 
Dayton Biltmore hotel, Dayton, O. 
Thomas A, Fernley Jr., 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Oct. 21-25—American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Fall 
meetings, Iron and Steel and Institute 
of Metals divisions, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. <A. B. Parsons, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secre- 
tary. 

Oct. 21-25—American Society for Metals. 
Twenty-see¢ond national metal con- 
gress’ and exposition, Public audi- 
torium and Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
W. H. Eisenman, 7301 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 





FINANCIAL 


CARPENTER STEEL EARNS 
$1,458,943 NET PROFIT 


@ CARPENTER STEEL CoO., Read- 
ing, Pa., reports net profit for year 
ended June 30 was $1,458,943, after 
provision of $396,531 for depreciation, 
loss on property retired and extra 
compensation for officials. Net in- 
come was equal to $4.05 per capital 
share and compared with net earn- 
ings of $317,309 or 88 cents per share 
in the preceding year. 

Net sales for the period aggregat- 
ed $9,898,916, nearly 89 per cent 
greater than $5,251,801 in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1939. 

Improvements costing approxi- 
mately $250,000 were made during 
the year. Modernization of the com- 
pany’s round wire. department and 
its new electrical. power line facili- 
ties, authorized by the board of di- 
rectors, are in process of construc- 
tion. Estimated cost is $800,000. 

Cash dividends of $2.50 per share 
were paid during the year te holders 
of the 360,000 capital shares author- 
ized and issued. Taxes accrued and 
paid totaled $642,671, more than two 
and a half times as much as in the 
preceding year when the aggregate 
was $234,516. This was equal to 
$1.79 per share, against 65 cents per 
share in year ended June 30, 1939. 


WESTINGHOUSE’S AUGUST 
NET INCOME TOTALS $1,614,698 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., earned $1,614,- 
698 net profit in August, compared 
with $853,045 in the month last 
year and $1,755,436 in July. For 
the three months ended Aug. 31 
net income was $4,814,975, after 
taxes and charges, and equal to 
$1.80 per share on combined 7 per 
cent preferred and common stocks. 
This compared with $3,200,491 net 
profit or $1.20 per share earned 
in the period last year. 

Net earnings for eight months 
ended Aug. 31 aggregated $13,207,- 
146, against $7,965,673 in the 1939 
period. Respective profit per share 
was $4.94 on combined preferred 
and common, compared with $2.98. 

Wages and salaries of Westing- 
house employes will be adjusted 
upward 10 per cent this month, 
in accordance with the company’s 
wage and salary adjustment plan. 
Compensation, under the system, 
is adjusted each month in propor- 
tion to average earnings the pre- 
ceding three months. Bonus last 
month was 11 per cent. 


TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, 
reports consolidated net profit in 
year ended June 30 was $3,649,059, 
after depreciation, amortization and 
federal income taxes, including $1,- 
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100,000 reserve for federal excess 
profits tax applicable to income 
since Jan. 1, 1940. This was equal 
to $3.69 per common share out- 
standing and compared with net 
profit of $1,484,106 or $1.50 per 
share in the preceding fiscal year. 

The company has changed its 
fiscal year to end June 30. Earn- 
ings now reported for the year 
ended June 30, 1940, include earn- 
ings already reported for the calen- 
dar year ended Dec. 31, 1939. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Molybdenum Corp. of America, 
Pittsburgh, 25 cents a share on com- 
mon, payable Oct. 1 to record of 
Sept. 16. Similar amounts were paid 
in July and March. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
$12 per share on the company’s 6 
per cent cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred, payable Oct. 15 to record of 
Sept. 30. Dividend of $1.50 per 
share had been previously declared, 
payable Oct. 1. These will repre- 
sent full payment of all dividend 
accumulations on the stock to and 
including Oct. 1. 


Preparedness Stimulus 
Through 1942 Forecast 


@ National defense preparations 
will stimulate industrial production 
for the next two years, believes Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice president, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

War industries at present employ 
326,000 and have weekly payrolls of 
nearly $12,000,000, the economist 
points out in the bank’s monthly 
business summary. 

He notes that payrolls have been 
increasing more rapidly than has 
employment. “At the beginning of 
1938 the average pay for a worker 
a week amounted to $28.19, while in 
July of this year it had increased 
to $36.08 Part of the increase has 
resulted from the employment of 
larger proportions of skilled work- 
ers and part of it from payments 
for overtime work. 

Colonel Ayres said that although 
the increase in army and navy ex- 
penditures has been much slower 
than in 1917, “nevertheless the plac- 
ing of munitions contracts, and the 
preparation to place them, have 
been going forward at so consid- 
€rable a pace that important in- 
creases in employment, construc: 
tion, in the demands for materials 
and in actual production are sure 
to be in evidence in the remaining 
months of the year. That stimulus 
to industrial production will con- 
tinue not only through the rest of 
this year, but at least through next 
year and the year after that. 

“The implements of war are in no 
sense income-producing .. . but 


will temporarily operate to lift the 
national income,” he said. 
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Take Polities Out of Defense 
Program: Give Board Full Power™ 


@ POLITICS must be removed 
from industrial mobilization or else 
its successful consummation will be 
dangerously delayed and perhaps 
fail, the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ association was told by 
Raoul Desvernine, president, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America. He ad- 
dressed the association at its an- 
nual conference in Detroit, Sept. 20. 

“Why should we fear that we 
won’t proceed with industrial mo- 
bilization by voluntary co-operation 
and the stimulation of industry?” 
asked Mr. Desvernine. ‘Why should 
we even suspect coercive methods? 
The answer is that we have found 
out that the New Deal doesn’t un- 
derstand the processes of industry 
and thinks that production can be 
attained by coercion. The record 
of the past seven years proves this 
assertion and it also demonstrates 
that coercion hasn’t worked.” 

Praising work of the World war 
industries board, Mr. Desvernine 
pointed out it had not become com- 
pletely efficient until it was recon- 
stituted in 1918 with full control 
over all procurement activities of 
the government. Even though all 
power was-7 centralized in it, 
business did not become timid be- 
cause industrialists were willing to 
subordinate business in the national 
interest to administrators in whom 
they believed and trusted, said Mr. 
Desvernine. 

“In spite of this experience,” he 


continued, “our present defense 
commission is made purely advis- 
ory. Policy making and adminis- 


trative power is kept in the hands 
of the President. We have ignored 
the lessons of the last war that 
irrespective of the competency and 
skill of the members of the war 
industries board, they were ham- 
pered in their effectiveness if they 
were denied power.” 


A Full-Time Job 


Declaring management of the de- 
fense program was a full-time job 
for even a highly trained and ex- 
perienced industrial manager, Mr. 
Desvernine asserted the Presideni 
cannot devote himself to such a 
comprehensive job free from all 
considerations of politics. This 
especially in light of the Presi- 
dent’s current campaign for a third 
term. Mr. Desvernine further point- 
ed out that experience denied the 
aigument retention of those powers 
by the President was for purely 
efficiency purposes. 

Mr. Desvernine remarked upon 
controversy and strife which poli- 
tics provoke, and stressed the ease 
with which the administration could 


remove national defense from politi- 
cal controversy. “Certainly Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,” he said, “can trust 
his own chosen representatives 
the present members of the defense 
commission and their able and 
trained assistants—and I am cer- 
tain that industry not only trusts 
them, but will accept their leader- 
ship. Government and_ industry 
wholeheartedly accepted Baruch in 
1917, and I submit, would do like- 
wise with Knudsen and Stettinius 
in 1940.” 

Among other deterrents to smooth 
and swift work of preparations fol 
national defense, Mr. Desvernine 
mentioned business’ inability to ad- 
just its plans and operations to 
rules subject to momentary change 
without notice. Business, he said, 
is a practical thing controlled and 
directed by realities and ascertain- 
able potentialities. 

In closing Mr. 
clared greater and 
tive planning among industria! 
groups without suspicion of con- 
spiring against the public interest 
and without fear of prosecution 
must be permitted. Such consulta- 
tion and co-operation, he said, will 
prevent useless and wasteful dupli- 
cation of facilities, will lower pro 
duction costs and result in more 
speedy and efficient output. 


Desvernine de- 
freer co-opera- 


Industry Draft Not Necessary 


In answer to uncertainty concern- 
ing the government’s attitude 
toward industries essential to the 
defense program, Robert P. Pat- 
terson, assistant secretary of war, 
told the association: “No responsible 
official in Washington prefers gov- 
ernmental operation of industrial 
plants to private operation.” 

The war department, he ex- 
plained, does not believe the indus- 
trial conscription or plant-comman- 
deering section of the draft law will 
have to be invoked in the present 
armament program. “There is 
every indication,” he declared, “that 
industry is most willing to co- 
operate.” 


Britain Reports Public 
Scrap Drive Successful 


@ Campaign inaugurated some 
months ago in Great Britain to 
have the public turn over to the 
government all available iron and 
steel scrap is successful, according 
to Vice Consul M. A. Colebrook, 
London. However, it is said the situ- 
ation is less satisfactory in industrial 
scrap from old buildings, mines, 
piers, and abandoned railway tracks. 
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4-SPINDLE CONOMATIC 





25§ Pieces 


ON THE 4-SPINDLE CONOMATIC 


HE 4-spindle Conomatic makes every second count on parts produced from 

bar stock. These seconds mean definite savings on every part, and present 
an opportunity for the progressive manufacturer to beat competition. Take the 
part shown here for example. It is produced in ten seconds — 288 per hour at 
80°%, production! 





Part produced in 10 seconds 
on the 7%” 4-Spindle Cono- 


The operations performed on this piece are as follows: matic (actual size). 
1st position — spot drill and form 
Qnd position — drill and form 
3rd position — ream and form 
4th position — cut off (a special pick-off attachment is used so that every part 
is finished clean on the end.) 





Don't neglect the simple jobs, because they are the ones that can earn or 
lose money the easiest. Save the seconds and make the profits on Conomatics. 
Wheth ; ‘ difficult. let C ‘ "i $ For complete details send for 
ether your next job is easy or difficu t, let Cone estimate it for maximum your copy of the 4-Spindle 
profits — there is no obligation. Conomatic Catalog. 


| CONE AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY 
WINDSOR, VERMONT, JU. S. A. 
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Amended Excess Profits Tax Bili Is Passed by Senate. 


Commission Seeks To Locate, Dissolve Bottlenecks. 
$50,000,000 in WPA Defense Appropriations Since July 1. 
Bethlehem Asks Review of War Profits Cases Be Denied. 


WASHINGTON 

@ EXCESS profits tax bill, in the 
house version of which the senate 
made two basic changes, was passed 
by the latter body Sept. 19 and im- 
mediately sent to conference. Hope 
was expressed the bill might be 
completed in the next few days 
that congress might either adjourn 
or recess the latter part of this week. 
Designed to speed the national de- 
fense program, the bill increases 
existing corporation taxes and im- 
poses an excess profits levy. The 
treasury, it is reported, has dis- 
avowed the bill, would have pre- 
ferred treating as excess profits all 
earnings in excess of a fixed rate 
of return on invested capital. This 
rate would have been determined re- 
gardless of the company’s past earn- 
ings record, and would have hit di- 
rectly at the high-earning com- 
panies. Both the house and senate 
had rejected this theory of taxation. 
As approved by the senate, the 
measure generally limits excess 
profits taxes to earnings in excess 
of the average for any three of the 
four years 1936-39 inclusive. It was 
based on the assumption any in- 
crease will be attributable either di- 
rectly or indirectly to government 
defense spending. It provides for 
additional revenue by increasing the 
normal corporate income tax to 24 
per cent, 3.1 per cent higher than 
at present. Industries producing 


strategic minerals would be exempt 
from the excess profits tax, as would 
those which earned not more than 8 
per cent on currently invested capi- 
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tal during the taxable year. Aji 
corporations are allowed a flat ex- 
cess profits exemption of $10,000. 


Just before passage the senaie 
added to the bill the Connally war 
profits amendment, setting up a 
schedule of wartime income tax 
schedules ranging to 80 per cent on 
top surtax brackets. Operative only 
when the United States was at war, 
the amendment would fix the nor- 
mal income tax on individuals at 10 
per cent and at 35 per cent for corpo- 
rations. Excess profits of corpora- 
tions would be taxed up to 60 per 
cent on profits in excess of 5 per 
cent. This proposal is expected to 
be rejected by the house conferees. 

The senate bill included provisions, 
adopted also by the house, suspend- 
ing existing profit limitations on gov- 
ernment contracts for construction 
of warships and airplanes and per- 
mitting corporations to charge off 
against earnings over a five-year 
period the cost of defense manufac- 
turing facilities completed subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 1940. 

The excess profits tax bill, as ap- 
proved in the house, allowed corpora- 
tions to compute their excess profits 
and excess profits taxes under either 
the invested capital or average earn- 
ings methods. Severe penalty taxes, 
however, would be imposed upon 
companies electing the latter. 


« 


Persons watching the national de- 
fense commission report that body 
is co-operating closely with both in- 
dustry and trade associations. The 








By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


commission is making an effort to 
find where defense bottlenecks exist 
and to break them as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It is thought one way to minimize 
bottlenecks is to obtain as accur- 
ate a picture as possible of the rela- 
tionship between government re- 
quirements for defense and indus- 
try’s ability to meet those demands 
with a minimum of disturbance to 
civilian needs. Because capacity to 
produce is dependent upon such valu- 
able factors as time, choice, spread, 
specifications, physical character- 
istics of plants, labor supply and 
management ability, mere statistical 
studies cannot achieve adequate re- 
sults. 

Defense commission officials be- 
lieve that what is most needed is a 
pooling of practical experience which 
will make business judgment avail- 
able to the government. 


WPA DEFENSE PROJECTS 
EXCEED $50,000,000 TOTAL 


Expenditure of federal WPA 
funds totaling more than $50,000,000 
on projects of direct value to na- 
tional defense was authorized be- 
tween July 1 and Sept. 1, Howard O. 
Hunter, acting commissioner of 
work projects, announced last week. 

Improvement of airports, army 
and navy reservations, national 
guard armories and rifle ranges and 
other defense facilities approved 
during the period total $42,759,594, 
Mr. Hunter said. Additional $9,781,- 
340 was approved for vocational 
training to prepare skilled workers 
for defense industries. 

Forty-nine projects, carrying a 
total authorization of $7,831,828 in 
WPA funds, have been approved 
since Aug. 15. Projects are distri- 
buted over 25 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
California and Florida each have 
five, Pennsylvania four, Arkansas 
and New Jersey three each. 

Largest share of funds approved 
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since mid-August, $4,545,211, will go 
for projects sponsored by the army. 
Almost half is for two projects in 
Puerto Rico, where extensive con- 
struction work is planned at Ft. 
Buchanan and Borinquon air field. 


WEIRTON FILES BILL OF 
EXCEPTIONS TO NLRB ORDER 


Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
last week filed a 129-page bill of 
exceptions charging the national la- 
bor relations board was biased and 
prejudiced in its July 12 proposed 
decision finding the company had 
violated the Wagner Labor act. 

Attorneys for Weirton, a National 
Steel Corp. subsidiary, challenged in 
their exceptions the board’s right to 
make any decision in the case. This 
stand was based on the allegation 
the board issued a complaint against 
the company in an effort to aid the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing commit- 
tee, a CIO affiliate which had filed 
unfair labor charges, to organize 
Weirton employes. 

The board’s ruling had set Sept. 
17 as the deadline for compliance 
with its order directing the com- 
pany to disestablish independent or- 
ganizations among its 12,000 work- 
ers at Steubenville, O., and Weirton; 
to cease discouraging membership 
in the SWOC; and to reinstate with 
back pay 17 employes discharged 
in 1936. 


SSTABLISH PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION LIAISON OFFICE 


Establishment of a liaison office 
between 43 field procurement officers 
and the procurement division in 
Washington was recently reported 
by the treasury department. Known 
as the field inspection division, the 
new office began operations Sept. 3. 

Its primary function is co-ordina- 
tion, simplification and standardiza- 
tion of field procurement officers’ 
activities. These officers, located ad- 
vantageously throughout United 
States, make purchases for emer- 
gency relief and the national youth 
administration. Their purchases, 
from road building and construction 
materials to clothing and foodstuffs, 
aggregated $233,700,000 in 1939. 

Field inspection division will con- 
duct regular and periodic surveys 
of the various offices to facilitate its 
work. Surveys will be performed by 
six or seven men trained in all 
phases of procurement work. 


BETHLEHEM PROTESTS REVIEW 
OF 1918 WAR PROFITS CASES 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. has peti- 
tioned the United States Supreme 
Court to refuse the justice depart- 
ment’s request for a review of two 
cases, started in 1925 and 1926, in- 
volving profits on World war ship- 
building contracts. In one case 
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Bethlehem sued the government for 
profits not paid to it, while in the 
other the government sued the cor- 
poration for recovery of alleged ex- 
cessive profits already paid. About 
$13,365,000 is involved. The gov- 
ernment lost both cases in the 
lower courts. 

Frederick H. Wood, Bethlehem 
attorney, told the court: 

“There is no authority in law or 
elsewhere which would warrant the 
adoption of the suggestion made in 
the petition that conditions of our 
present national emergency are 
such as to require this court to 
define the limitations surrounding 
the profits which a government con- 
tractor may lawfully receive or re- 
tain in time of war. 

“Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the contention of the government 
would appear to be that this court, 
independent of any statutory limita- 
tion of profits, should declare that, 
as a matter of law, no government 
contractor, in time of war or at any 
other time—no matter what the 
terms of his contract may be or 
what benefits may be derived there- 
from by the government—may re- 
ceive or retain any profits in excess 
of that which the courts shall sub- 
sequently determine to be reason- 
able. 

“No authority is cited in support 
of that startling contention, which, 
if correct, would transfer the deter- 
mination of prices in government 
contracts from the executive to the 
judicial] department and the deter- 
mination of questions of policy, in 
respect of such contracts, from the 
congress to the courts.” 


HILLMAN LAUDS NEGOTIATED 
DEFENSE CONTRACT POLICY 


Concerning President Roosevelt’s 
recent message on negotiated na- 
tional defense contracts, Sidney Hill- 
man, in charge of the labor division, 
national defense advisory commis- 
sion, last week said: 

“T am confident that this action 
of the commission is most far-reach- 
ing in our defense effort and should 
deal adequately with the problems 
which are properly of deep concern 
to labor.” 

Adoption of this policy, said Mr. 
Hillman, should lead to the follow- 
ing results: Saving of time that 
would be required if existing facili- 
ties were expanded in specific areas; 
lower overhead costs due to full 
operation and consequent lower 
costs to the government; increased 
profits to plants now running at 
less than efficient operating levels. 

Protection of employers with good 
labor standards against unfair com- 
petition of employers with inferior 
standards; revitalizing of ghost 
towns where all sources of income 
have dried up because of plant shut- 
downs; provision of a semiskilled 





and skilled labor supply where the 
labor force has no opportunity for 
employment near home; opening of 
reservoirs of unused skills now em- 
ployed on operations of unskilled and 
semiskilled nature; and absorption 
of older workers, with skill, who 
cannot be easily moved to other 
areas. 

These in turn, according to Mr. 
Hillman, should curtail expenditures 
for relief; increase local tax income 
in communities where orders are 
placed; revitalize and make produc- 
tive unemployed who have no other 
opportunities for employment except 
through the WPA and NYA; and re- 
duce the role of the speculator in 
government contracts. 

In making his report to members 
of the labor policy advisory com- 
mittee, Mr. Hillman emphasized that 
ail work carried on as part of the 
defense program should comply 
with federal statutory provisions 
affecting labor wherever such provi- 
sions are applicable. 


ITALY PLANS 2,500,000-TON 
STEEL PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Italian autarchic program calls 
for annual production of 2,500,000 
metric tons of crude steel, accord- 
ing to the American commercial at- 
tache, Rome. Productive facilities 
are believed adequate, having vir- 
tually achieved this goal over the 
first six months of 1939 when 1,156,- 
302 tons was produced, for approxi- 
mately 2,300,000 tons on an annual 
basis. 

Problem, therefore, is not facil- 
ities but raw materials. It has been 
estimated domestic sources of iron 
ore, pyrites and scrap are normally 
sufficient to provide 1,000,000 tons of 
crude steel annually—some 40 per 
cent of the program figure which is 
held to represent Italy’s normal re- 
quirement. 

Balance must be imported, as iron 
ore, scrap, and other iron and steel 
materials. In first six months of 
1939 total Italian imports of iron 
and steel totaled 508,889 tons, with 
392,796 tons scrap. Ninety per cent 
of these imports reached Italy by 
water, almost entirely by way of 
Gibraltar, now closed to Italian 
shipping. 


HEARINGS ON BOILER SHOP 
WAGES TO BE HELD OCT. 1 


Public contracts board will hold a 
hearing in Washington, Oct. 1, to 
take testimony upon which findings 
of fact will be made to assist the 
secretary of labor in determining 
the prevailing minimum wages in 
the boiler shop and related indus- 
tries. Held in room 3229, depart- 
ment of labor building at 10 a.m., 
the hearing will be in accordance 
with section 1(b) of the public con- 
tracts act. 
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Two 12” 8-Spindle Type ‘‘D’’ Bullard 
Mult-Au-Matics (lst and 2nd chuckings) 
turn out track rollers like these at a rate 


of 20 or more every hour for a certain 


alert American manufacturer. 


There are endless jobs like this in auto- 
motive manufacturing. If you are ma- 
chining fly-wheels, hubs, clutch rings, 
differential housings, and the like, the 
Mult-Au-Matic Method, which provides 
for accurate production of duplicate parts 
at rates impossible by many other 
methods, can save time and money for 
you. Write today for a Bullard engineer- 


ing estimate. 


iST CHUCKING 


23 operations; bore, turn, sweep, 
groove chamfer face, ream; Fin 
ishing 12 distinct surfaces. 
R.P.M.'s at the 7 working sta 
tions range from 48 to 134; Cut- 
ting speeds vary from 38 ft. per 
min. to 140 ft. per min.; Feeds 
from .0067" to .0508". 


2ND CHUCKING 


18 operations; turn, sweep, 
groove bore, groove, face 
chamfer ream; Finishing 11 dis- 
tinct surfaces. 

R.P.M.’'s at the 7 working sta- 
tions range from 48 to 103; Cut- 
ting speeds vary from 38 ft. per 
min. to 81 ft. per min.; Feeds 
from .0096" to .0476". 


The part, sketched in profile, is approximately 
8"’ wide and 7”’ high; shaded areas show sur- 
faces finished in each chucking. 


THE BULLARD 





COMPANY 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Sales Campaigns Begin Battle Over Transmissions. 


Operation of New Fluid Drives Described. 
Packard Makes 1941 Bow in Elaborate Show. 


New Model Shipments Substantially Above Last Year. 


Designs Resilient *‘Crash Pad’”’ for Instrument Panels. 


DETROIT 
@ “GOODBYE MR. CLUTCH,” will 
be the headline of one of a new 
series of advertisements which Olds- 
mobile will feature shortly, plug- 
ging its Hydra-Matic drive for 1941 
models, and it will be the opening 
gun in the battle of transmissions, 
which is slated to be unleashed in 
full force for the 1941 campaign. 
Standard bearers in the battle, as 
of present indications, will be Olds, 
Cadillac, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
and Packard, with Hudson possibly 
coming in later on. 

Although Olds offered its auto- 
matic transmission last year, pro- 
duction difficulties at the Detroit 
Transmission division prevented 
any concerted sales effort since the 
demand far exceeded the supply, 
despite production of some 25,000 
units during the year. Now, how- 
ever, the lid is off and Olds is 
equipping half its production with 
the Hydra-Matic drive, hoping to 
move about 100,600 of these jobs 
in the coming year. Promotional 
effort will be directed toward show- 
ing the difference between the 
Hydra-Matic drive and other types 
of automatic and semiautomatic 
transmissions. 

The campaign may see plenty of 
biting in the clinches and strangle- 
holds. For example, the high spot 
of a playlet staged at the Olds 
sales convention was a scene in 
which the owner of a car equipped 
with a competing make of trans- 
mission complained that when he 
started in high gear “old men in 
wheel chairs flew past him.” 

The Olds automatic drive is prac- 
tically unchanged from the design 
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used last year, except for a new 
linkage on the starter switch which 
automatically kicks the shift lever 
into neutral position when the en- 
gine is being started. This was made 
to overcome complaints of an occa- 
sional driver who went through 
the back of his garage because of 
inadvertently starting his motor 
with the transmission in gear. 


For those unfamiliar with the 
mechanism it should be explained 
that the shift lever on the steering 
column has four positions—high, 
low, neutral and reverse—and the 
clutch has been eliminated entirely, 
a fluid coupling taking its place. 
Under normal driving, the lever is 
set in the “high” position and the 
gear ratios change automatically 
through first, second, third and 
fourth, or direct, drive positions. 


Accelerator Controls Gear Shift 


Chief competitor of the Olds 
transmission is the Chrysler fluid 
drive, also available on certain 
Chrysler models last year, but ex- 
tended this year to Dodge and De 
Soto as well. To meet the added 
challenge of automatic gear chang- 
ing, a new transmission has been 
developed—a semiautomatic four- 
speed type known as the Simpli- 
matic transmission. This unit pro- 
vides two sets of gear ranges, high 
and low, selected by the shift lever 
and using the conventional clutch 
pedal for the shift. However, the 
change in each range, from first to 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


second or from third to high or 
direct drive, is accomplished by re- 
moving the foot from the accelera- 
tor pedal for an instant. This actu- 
ates a single vacuum controlled 
diaphragm which operates a shifter 
fork at the forward end of the 
transmission. 

As a further control, the timing 
of gear changes is regulated by a 
centrifugal governor driven by the 
transmission countershaft. The gov- 
ernor operates an electric solencid 
which in turn moves a latch in the 
diaphragm. The governor is set 
to allow a shift from third to high 
at 15 miles per hour and an auto- 
matic return to third when the car 
speed falls below 13. The shift 
from first to second is made at 
about 8 miles per hour. 

With this arrangement no over- 
drive is used, the transmission itself 
being a form of overdrive, or per- 
haps more accurately, underdrive. 

Manual] shifting continues to be 
made by means of the shift fork 
at the center of the gear box. 
When the control] lever is in the 
high range, the car will start in 
third gear, with ratio of 1.55 to 1 at 
the gears or ample for most driv- 
ing conditions. In the low range, 
first gear ratio is 3.068 to 1 and sec- 
ond 1.98 to i. 

The gearbox is arranged to free- 
wheel in first and third gears, and 
is locked up in second and fourth. 
Power flow is from the engine, 
through the fluid drive, then 
through the clutch and on through 
the transmission and into the pro- 
peller shaft. A manual lock-out is 
provided to lock the transmission 
in second or high gear, depending 
upon the setting of the shift lever, 
to permit starting the engine when 
the car is being towed or pushed. 

This new transmission will be 
available with fluid drive on Chrys- 
ler and De Soto models. Dodge 
apparently will use the conventional 
transmission with fluid drive, plus 
the added feature of a vacuum 
booster on the shift lever for easier 
manipulation. De Soto also offers 


a vacuum booster on the shift lever, 
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as does Plymouth, both optional 
equipment. 

So you can look for a lively bat- 
tle, with printer’s ink, between the 
Hydra-Matic and the Simplimatic 
devotees. Looking at the two im- 
partially, it appears that drivers will 
be able to accustom themselves 
more readily to the Simplimatic, 
although the Hydra-Matic relieves 
the driver from all shifting respon- 
sibility. However, he should be 
cautioned not to try racing his mo- 
tor when caught in a traffic jam. 

Packard is coming into the fray 
later On this season with an “electro- 
matic” clutch, which is another sys- 
tem to shift gears automatically 
and, as Packard publicists say, “to 
jet your left foot loaf.” 

Press and dealer preview of 1941 
Packard models last week hit a new 
high in entertainment value. Main 
festivities were at the Packard 
1200-acre proving ground near 
Utica, Mich., where 5000 dealers and 
press representatives were trans- 
ported in a fleet of buses to hear 
an @laborate and_ well-rehearsed 
stage presentation featuring George 
Olsen’s orchestra, comedian Lou 
Holtz, a bevy of 16 dancing beauties 
and several other professional en- 
tertainers. The music and enter- 
tainment were cleverly woven 
around presentation of the new 
Packard models. A special grand- 
stand seating 5000 and a full stage 
were erected on the proving grounds 
and some two dozen cars, filled with 
expertly costumed stage perform- 
ers, were whirled around before 
the audience in amazing fashion. 
Clyde M. Vandeburg, public rela- 
tions director, and sales executives 
Packer and Slack were responsible 
for the well-staged affair. 


Now the “Flying Scot” 

Packard retains its characteristic 
hood and radiator shell lines, but 
has lengthened out hoods, modified 
lines of rear ends and introduced a 
number of novel two-tone color ef- 
fects. Particularly striking at the 
preview were some of the special 
bodies designed for the custom 
series this year. Regular models in- 
clude four series of cars as in the 
past year—the 110, 120, 160 and 
180. The 180 series incorporates 
hydraulic window regulators de- 
scribed in these columns recently. 

Nash has issued details on the 
Ambassador 600, the company’s 
new entrant in the low-priced field. 
Salient features include gasoline 
economy of 20 to 30 miles per gal- 
lon; unitized body construction with 
integral frame, all welded into a 
single, rigid unit; new spring sus- 
pension with coils on all wheels; 
and two-way ball bearing steering 
with 33-foot turning radius. Motor 
is appropriately dubbed the “Fly- 
ing Scot” and continues design used 
on other Nash engines of casting 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


inlet manifolds inside the head. 
Motor develops 75 horsepower at 
3600 revolutions per minute, has 
bore of 3% inches and stroke of 
3% inches. 

The front suspension system em- 
ploys giant kingpins, 20 inches long, 
set vertically and supported at the 
top by a horizontal steel tube and 
at the bottom by a heavy front sus- 
pension bridge-type truss which is a 
part of the body structure. A col- 
lar rides up and down the lower 
section of each kingpin on six caged 
roller bearings, carrying the front 
whee] spindle at its lower end. The 
upper end supports a resilient coil 
spring which in turn carries the 
body weight on a tapered roller 
bearing. Direct-acting tubular shock 
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absorbers operate parallel to the 
kingpin. Rear suspension embod- 
ies two long coil springs, controlled 
by direct-acting shock absorbers set 
inside the coils, an idea introduced 
on front suspensions last year by 
Hudson. The larger six and eight- 
cylinder Nash models also use front 
shock absorbers mounted inside coil 
springs, rear springs being of the 
leaf type. 

Chevrolet models for 1941 went on 
display Saturday. One mechanical 
innovation of interest is the pro- 
vision of a reversing switch which, 
at each operation of the starter, 
reverses the direction of the current 
through the ignition breaker points. 
This tends to equalize the deposi- 
tion of metal from one breaker 
point on the other and so pro- 
longs life and efficiency of points. 

Bore, stroke and piston displace- 
ment of the Chevrolet engine are 





the same as in 1940 but pistons, of 
cast alloy iron with slipper skirt, 
have a flat instead of crowned top 
which in connection with changes 
in shape of the combustion 
chamber and increase in the com- 
pression ratio, raises horsepower 
from 85 to 90. Rocker arms are 
now of pearlitic malleable iron and 
are Granodized after boring to 
minimize scuffing of bearing surface. 


George W. Walker, Detroit indus- 
trial designer, has evolved a new 
safety treatment for instrument 
panels which he believes will go a 
long way toward eliminating in- 
juries incurred in collisions. The 
panel features a styled, stream- 
lined crash pad, similar to pads 
used in airplanes to protect pilots. 
It has a base of resilient sponge 
rubber with maximum thickness of 
3 inches and covered either with 
leather in colors which harmonize 
with interior upholstery, or with 
other suitable material. Extending 
across the top of the panel from 
one end to the other, the pad can 
be either a built-in feature or a 
separate accessory; in the latter 
case it can be buttoned onto the top 
of the panel] easily. Theory is that 
when occupants of the car are 
thrown forward in a collision they 
will strike the resilient crash pad 
rather than steel surface of panel. 


1941 Sales Above Last Year 


Early sales reports on 1941 models 
are highly favorable. Domestic re- 
tail deliveries of Buick in the first 
ten days of September totaled 5866, 
compared with 1177 in the same 
interval last year. Pontiac deliv- 
ered 3845 cars in the same ten days, 
compared with 1341 in 1939, a par- 
ticularly good showing in view of 
the fact new car models had not 
been announced officially. Up to 
Sept. 7, Hudson had shipped 14,509 
new models, over 5000 of them in 
the last two weeks of this period. 
Shipments to date are up 127 per 
cent over last year. Studebaker’s 
September production will exceed 
the same month last year by 43 
per cent. 

Sudden and untimely death Sept. 
12 of Theodore F. MacManus, noted 
advertising counsel for car manu- 
facturers for thirty years, was a 
bad break for Willys. MacManus 
recently had been signed as promo- 
tion counsel in connection with 
Willys’ new Americar, to be intro- 
duced shortly. Retired for the past 
two years, he had played a vital 
part in many spectacular merchan- 
dising programs, and he had con- 
ceived such phrases as “Body by 
Fisher,” “Look at All Three,” and 
others which have held the spot- 
light in car selling fields. He was 
the author of several books, in- 
cluding Men, Money and Motors, 
and was widely known for his phil- 
anthropy. 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Torrington Needle Bearings were selected for this 
Elevator Trim Wheel and Fuel Pump Handle, 
because they give the necessary freedom of opera- 
tion obtainable only with anti-friction bearings. 


SSURANCE of fast, smooth operation 
A is a ““must”’ in aircraft design. This 
is particularly true in the case of manual 
controls. At such points, anti-friction 
bearings are vitally necessary, yet the 
bulk and weight of conventional bearings 
frequently make their use impractical. 

In Torrington Needle Bearings, engi- 
neers of the North American Aviation 
Company found the answer to their 
needs. Says their report: “In our train- 
ers, built for the U. S. Army, we find it 
advantageous to employ Torrington 
Needle Bearings in the controls such as 
the hand fuel pump operating handle, 
trim tab control wheels and certain bell- 
cranks. 

“And,” they add, “because the out- 
side diameter of the Torrington Bearing 
is comparable to a plain bushing, yet 
with a lubrication capacity so high, and 
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On North American Aviation’s U. S. Army training planes, like the 
one above, Torrington Needle Bearings at vital control points aid 
student pilots in mastering the intricacies of military flying. 


lower coefficient of friction so far in ex- 
cess of the plain bushing, we employ 
Needle Bearings where space will not 
permit the use of other types.” 

Where space, weight, load capacity 
and, for that matter, costs, are impor- 
tant factors, the application of Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings frequently offers a 
sound solution to design problems. The 
Torrington Engineering Department will 
be glad to work with you in incorporat- 


ing the advantages of Needle Bearings 


Compact designs and reduced ” 
weight in surrounding mem- 
bers are two of the Torrington 
Needle Bearing's features clear- 
ly illustrated in the assembly 
parts of this aircraft control unit. 


to your product. For information, send 
for Catalog No. 10 


ings to be used in heavier service, con- 


For Needle Bear- 


sult our Engineering Department for 
special bearing designs. 


The forrington (ompany 
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Gorrington, Coan, USA. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











@ W. RICHISON SCHOFIELD, 
since 1928 chief engineer, Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed director of engineer- 
ing. John W. Harsch, assistant 
chief engineer, has been advanced 
to chief engineer, and Mr. Harsch’s 
former position has been filled by 
John F. Quereau. 

Mr. Schofield has been associated 
with the company 24 years. An au- 
thority in pyrometry and automatic 
control, he holds important patents 
on devices in these fields. He is an 
active member of the committee on 
industrial instruments and_ regu- 
lators, American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, and the committee on 
electrochemistry and _ electrometal- 
lurgv, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Mr. Harsch joined 
the company in 1924, becoming as- 
sistant chief engineer in 1928. He 
is vice chairman, Philadelphia chap- 
ter, American Society for Metals, 
and chairman, subcommittee on life 
testing nickelchrome resistor mate- 
rials, American Society for Testing 
Materials. Mr. Quereau, identified 
with the company since 1929, is the 
inventor of a number of thermo- 
couple and resistance thermometer 
devices, and an active member of 
American Society for Metals. 

? 

Ernest L. Mawhinney, personnel 
director, Jessop Steel Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa., has been appointed safety 
director, in addition to his duties 
as personnel director. 

ST 

Herbert E. Smith has been namec 
vice president, Vulcan Rivet & Bolt 
Corp. Inc., Tarrant, Ala., and has 
taken over the duties of the late W. 
C. Martin, president. 

¢ 

Daniel E. Igo, formerly associated 
with the alloy sales division of 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has become identified with Graver 
Tank & Mfg. Co. Inc., East Chicago, 
Ind., as sales and promotion engi- 
neer, specializing in fabricated stain- 
less and composite steels. He will 
cover the eastern territory for the 
Graver organization and his head- 
quarters will be at the company’s 
New York office. 

¢ 

James N. Davis, since 1937 assist- 
ant to the director of personnel in 
the schools of engineering and sci- 
ence at Purdue university, has re- 
signed to become assistant director 
of personnel, Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago. 

* 

John E. Mateer, open-hearth melt- 

er foreman of Lukens Steel Co., 
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Daniel E, tro 


Coatesville, Pa., since 1927, has been 
promoted to assistant open-hearth 
superintendent. He succeeds Her- 
man J. Hofmann, recently named 
open-hearth superintendent. Mr. 
Mateer joined Lukens in March, 


1907, as a door boy in the open- 
hearth department. He worked suc- 
cessively in the open hearth as sec- 
ond helper and first helper until 


1918 when he became a melter. 
6 


John J. Watson, of the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has re- 
tired after a period of service which 
began with the formation of the 
original company, the Phillips Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., at Clarksburg, W. 
Va., in 1905. He was at one time 
general manager cf sales and head 
of the sheet and tin plate sales de- 
partment. 

be 

James Reed has been elected pres- 
ident and chief executive officer of 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co., recently 
formed to succeed the William 
Cramp & Sons’ Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Co., and to reopen the yard in 
Philadelphia for constructing naval 
vessels. Other officers are: Vice 
president, H. Birchard Taylor; vice 
president and general manager, R. 
D. Weyerbacher, commander U.S.N., 
retired. 

6 

J. B. Neiman, Detroit plant mana- 
ger, Federated Metals. division, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
has been appointed general manager 
of the division’s aluminum opera- 
tions throughout the country, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1941. Mr. Neiman an- 
nounces that effective the same time, 
the Detroit plant will be operated 
under the supervision and as a di- 
vision of the Federated Metals Whit- 
ing, Ind., plant. Local management 
and organization will be continued. 

¢ 


R. C. Garlick has been named gen- 
eral manager of sales, Sharon Steel 
Corp., Sharon, Pa. He formerly was 
manager of sales at Chicago. Mr. 
Garlick joined the Chicago sales 
staff of Sharon Steel in 1909, fol- 
lowing which he served as district 
sales manager at Sharon, Pa., and 
Cleveland. 

G. F. Griffiths succeeds Mr. Gar- 
lick as district sales manager at 
Chicago. Prior to joining the corpo- 
ration in 1938, he was employed by 
United States Steel Products Co. 
T. F. Flynn, associated with the 
Sharon organization as a salesman 
in its Chicago office since 1912, be- 
comes assistant district sales man- 
ager at Chicago. 


Rolling Mill Completed 


@ Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., last week reported its new 3- 
high sheet rolling mill had been com- 
pleted and was in operation. Con- 
structed by the Lewis Foundry & 
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Machine division of Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, the new unit is of the 
“jump mill” type. With only one of 
its rolls power driven, it is a water- 
controlled semibreakdown unit. It 
is equipped with a motor screwdown 
and automatic roller and catcher 
tables. 


August Machine Tool 
Output Near 1940 Peak 


@ Machine tool builders’ operations 
in August averaged 93.3 per cent of 
capacity compared with 88.3 per 
cent in July and the 1940 peak— 
93.4—in April, according to Machine 
Tool Builders association, Cleveland. 
August, 1939, operations were at 
72.6 per cent of capacity. 

Capacity of the industry, meas- 
ured in payroll hours, has increased 
steadily and at the end of August 
stood at 135 per cent, based on ¢ca- 
pacity in September, 1939, as 100. 


Officers Elected by 
Gray Iron Founders 


MC. J. Miller, president, Fremont 
Foundry Co., Fremont, O., was 
elected president of the Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society Inc. at its annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Sept. 12. 
Other officers elected: Vice presi- 
dent, Ronald E. Kucher, vice presi- 
dent, Olympic Foundry Co., Seattle; 
secretary, John H. Pohlman, presi- 
dent, Pohlman Foundry Co. Inc., 
Buffalo; treasurer, Stanley C. Mef- 
ford, treasurer, Auburn Foundry 
Inc., Auburn, Ind. W. W. Rose was 
re-elected executive vice president. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors for three years: 


Illinois area: C. B. Magrath, presi- 


dent, Greenlee Foundry Co. and 
Northwestern Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Indiana-Michigan area: ° A. J. 
Rumely, president, LaPorte Found- 
ry Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Minnesota-Wisconsin area: B. D. 
Claffey, manager, General Malle- 
able Corp., gray iron division, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 

New York area: J. H. Pohlman, 
president, Pohlman Foundry Co. 
Inc,. Buffalo. 

Northern Ohio area: A. C. Deni- 
son, president, Fulton Foundry & 
Machine Co., Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania area: A. H. Tor- 
rence, treasurer, Indiana Foundry 
Co., Indiana, Pa. 

Directors to serve for one year: 

New England area, exclusive of 
Connecticut: T. I. Curtin, president, 
Waltham Foundry Co., Waltham, 
Mass. 

Northern Ohio area: W. L. Seel- 
bach, secretary-treasurer, Forest 
City Foundries Co., Cleveland. 

Pacific coast area: R. E. Kucher, 
vice president, Olympic Foundry 
Co., Seattle. 

Connecticut area: H. S. Wash- 
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burn, president, Plainville Casting 
Co., Plainville, Conn. 

Southern Ohio area: R. J. Red- 
mond, secretary-treasurer, Buckeye 
Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 

Southern states area: A. E. Hart- 
well, president, Hartwell Iron 
Works, Houston, Tex. 

The main points discussed at the 
meeting were the co-operation of 
foundries for national defense, and 
interpretation of standard terms of 
sale. 


Cash Farm Income Up 
4.2 Per Cent Over 1939 


@ Cash farm income in 1940 will be 
about $8,900,000,000, according to a 
department of agriculture forecast. 
This represents an increase of $360,- 
000,000, or 4.2 per cent, over 1939, 
and would be within 3 per cent of 
1937 cash income, peak year of the 
past decade. 

Cash farm income of $4,527,000,- 
000 in the first seven months this 
year was $354,000,000 over the figure 
for the corresponding period last 
year. August income also is be- 
lieved to have been higher than in 
August, 1939. Income during the re- 
mainder of the year is not expected 
to differ greatly from the same pe- 
riod last year. A marked rise in 
prices followed the outbreak of the 
war a year ago and brought a cor- 
responding increase in farm income. 


Offers Prizes for Best 
Steel Bridge Designs 


@ American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 101 Park avenue, New 
Yerk, announces its annual bridge 
design contest, open to registered 
students of structural engineering 
and architecture in recognized tech- 
nical schools in the United States 
and possessions. Cash prizes of $200, 
$100 and $50 will be awarded with 
certificates for honorable mentions. 

Subject of the competition will be 
a steel overpass bridge to carry a 
single railroad track over a_ high- 
way. Structure should provide a 
clear distance of 16 feet between 
parapets and a clearance over the 
road of 14 feet 6 inches for full 
length of span. 

Drawings must be received at the 
institute’s office by Feb. 10, 1941. 


Trade Name Rights 
Clarified By Courts 


@<A trade mark name _ remains 
the legal property of its owner until 
the trade mark license expires, even 
though the name is adopted by the 
general public and applied to com- 
petitors’ products. This was the 
ruling of a United States court of 
appeals in upholding the right of 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. 
Y., to its name “Pyrex.” 

Many other trade mark names 
have become so popular that they 
are associated by the public with 
products similar to those to which 
they apply. The fact the public 
uses the names loosely, however, 
does not give competing companies 
the right to use them. 


August River Shipments 
Held at July Level 


@ Tonnage shipped by water in the 
Pittsburgh district in August was on 
a level with July. On the Ohio 
river 1,412,400 net tons of freight 
was moved, a decrease from 1,473,500 
tons moved jn July. Total, however, 
is still greater than in August, 1939. 

On the Monongahela ‘2,679,200 tons 
was moved in August, against 2,680.- 
900 tons in July. Both totals are 
considerably above last year. Alle- 
gheny tonnage showed a consider- 
able increase, moving to 500,800 tons 
in August, from 398,900 in July. 

Steel shipments on the Ohio de- 
creased during the month to 147.700 
tons against 164,100 tons in July. 
This was principally due to a de- 
cline in shipments of oil country 
tubular goods. 

Steel shipments on the Mononga- 
hela declined from 129,200 tons in 
July to 91,800 in August. This de- 
crease was also largely due to de- 
cline in oil country tubular goods 
shipments. 


Atlantic and Gulf Ports 
Export Traffic Increases 


@ Export traffic through Atlantic 
and Gulf ports in August was ap- 
proximately 88 per cent greater than 
the volume in August, 1939, accord- 
ing to the Association of American 
Railroads’ manager of port traffic. 
Cars of export freight, other than 
grain, unloaded at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports last month totaled 51,334, com- 
pared with 27,278 in August last 
year. Cars of grain for export un- 
loaded at these ports in August were 
1472, compared with 1601 in August, 
1939. The total exceeds July traffic 
of 46,554 cars by 10 per cent. 
Volume of export freight, other 
than grain, handled through ports 
from Hampton Roads north in Au- 
gust closely approximates World war 
traffic. Comparison of August this 
year with August in 1918 and 1919 
from New York and other north At- 
lantic ports, in cars follows: 
Total 
Other Hampton 


New North Rds. and 
Year York Atlantic North 
1940 ...21,046 15,129 36,175 
1919 ...24,747 13,328 38,075 
1918 ...22,692 13,627 36,319 
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1.259.200 Skilled Workers by 


July i. Federal Training Plan 


@ SCOPE of the federal govern- 
ment’s labor-training program after 
Sept. 30 has not been definitely de- 
termined. While there is evidence 
indicating the program will be con- 
tinued, in some form, its extent will 
depend upon the amount appropri- 
ated by congress for labor-training 
the remainder of this fiscal year. 
The President has asked for an 
additional $53,000,000 to supplement 
$15,000,000 appropriated early in the 
summer and already largely expend- 
ed. Forty-four million would be 
used for continuing the present pro- 
gram, the other $9,000,0C0 for short 
courses in engineering colleges. 


Outlines Proposed Plans 


This appropriation was before the 
house committee on appropriations 
last week and was expected to be 
reported out soon. As the money 
is in a _ deficiency appropriation, 
which is to be rushed through, it 
appears very probable the funds 
will shortly be available to the 
bureau of education. Additional 
grants may be made later. 

John W. Studebaker, United 
States commissioner of education 
and the program’s national director, 
had requested a minimum of $48,- 
600,000 to supplement the _ initial 
grant and to carry the program 
through to July 1, 1941. That 750,000 
trainees could be given courses 
varying from 100 to 500 clock hours 
was, he said, an “exceedingly con- 
servative estimate.” 

Cost of a more ambitious pro- 
gram proposed by Mr. Studebaker, 
covering the trade schools, neces- 
sary equipment, and special courses 
for engineering schools, national 
youth administration employes and 
the CCC would be $142,720,000. Un- 
der this plan 1,259,200 would re- 
ceive specia] instruction for national 


defense. <A $20,000,000 fund would 
be established for purchase of 
equipment. 


Latest compilation shows 107,757 
enrolled in training courses as of 
Aug. 31. Records, subject to change 
almost daily, indicate approximate- 
ly 35,000 are WPA employes. 

Although industry has understood 
that the burden of training skilled 
men must rest primarily upon itself, 
results of the federal training pro- 
gram to date have generally met 
with its approval. Program has 
aided considerably by eliminating at 
the outset men unlikely to develop 
into skilled or semiskilled workers. 
It has also aided by teaching basic 
fundamentals, enabling employers to 
put trainees to work on simpler 
jobs, releasing for more _ intricate 
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work men with greater experience. 
One-time machinists and mechanics, 
who have not worked at their trade 
in years are given an opportunity 
to recover some of their skill. 

Consensus among industrialists is 
that the program should be con- 
tinued on a broader plane. In his re- 
quest for appropriations, Mr. Stude- 
baker outlined his plans for the 
program’s prolongation. Fundamen- 
tals of the present set-up would be 
carried over as a foundation. 

The program would ccntinue to be 
administered by the national com- 
missioner of education through state 
boards for vocational education. En- 
tire operating costs, including per- 
sonnel] salaries, supplies, power, heat 
and other expenses would be borne 
directly by the federal government. 
Federal funds, however, would not 
be permitted for construction of 
buildings, equipment of shops, or 
any costs connected with Smith- 
Hughes or George-Deen programs. 

Responsible for correct conduct 
of the program in its own area, each 
state’s board for vocational educa- 
tion must continue a plan which 
meets the national defense training 
program’s needs. Industry and 
labor must be consulted concerning 
need for training, jobs for which 
training is needed, numbers to be 
schooled. courses to be offered, selec- 
tion and qualification of teachers, 
shops and equipment required, char- 
ecter and extent of instruction given, 
required qualifications of prospec- 
tive trainees, elimination and trans- 
fer of trainees who do not develop 
properly. 


“Essential” Industries Listed 


With advice and counsel of the 
war and navy departments, the na- 
tional commissioner of education 
would continue to determine indus- 
tries essential to national defense for 
which training may be given. The 
following industries are currently 
considered essential: Aircraft manu- 
facturing, maintenance and repair; 
machine tocls; shipbuilding, main- 
tenance and repair; automotive 
manufacturing, maintenance and re- 
pair; electrical; forging; boiler and 
heavy steel plate; foundry; light 
manufacturing; sheet metal; wood- 
working; chemicals; ammunition 
and light and heavy ordnance. 

State and local boards for voca- 
tional education would again have 
respensibility of determining, with 
advice and counsel of employers, 
labor representatives, public employ- 
ment agencies and others: Jobs in 
essential industries for which train- 
ing shall be given; number to be 





content of 
training courses to be given and se- 
lection of individual students. 
Further enrollees, as during the 
summer, would have to be of em- 
ployable age and would be grouped 


trained for each job; 


in two classifications: Those em- 
ployed in jobs essential to national 
defense or closely related to it, eli- 
gible for supplementary courses to 
increase their skill and knowledge; 
registrants selected from the lists 
of public employment agencies and 
who could give reasonable assur- 
ance as to their ability and deter- 
mination to learn, eligible to en- 
roll in pre-employment courses. 


WPA Employes Will Be Eligible 


Men employed by the works prog- 
ress administration, likewise eligi- 
ble for training, could again be 
transferred to the training schools 
and would be paid their regular 
WPA wage. Basis of _ selection 
would continue to be much the same 
as that for other trainees. In some 
instances, during the summer train- 
ing period, WPA funds were used 
for purchase or rent of equipment 
needed for training purposes. It 
appears probable this feature will 
be retained, especially as the regu- 
lar school enrollment will diminish 
greatly the available shop facilities 
and equipment. Further efforts will 
be made to return as many WPA 
employes to private industry as pos- 
sible thrcugh training given them 
in the pre-employment refresher 
courses. 

Although there was no certainty 
the program will be continued 
through the winter, L. S. Hawkins, 
United States office of education 
trade and industrial education serv- 
ice chief, recently assured state di- 
rectors and supervisors of trade 
and industrial education all sound 
plans for prolengation of the train- 
ing program would be adequately 
financed. He was optimistic the 
courses would be continued as long 
as apparent need for them exists 
in connection with adequate nation- 
al defense plans. Funds, he said, 
are at hand which will warrant con- 
tinuation of the program into the 
fall season. 

Mr. Hawkins recommended the 
courses be continuous. Experience 
to date, he pointed out, indicates 
it is best to take in new enrollees as 
rapidly as trainees are considered 
ready for placement. 

He further emphasized need for 
development of supplementary 
courses for persons already em- 
ployed. The most serious shortages, 
he declared, will be in the upper 
brackets of skill. Obviously it is 
impossible, in the brief training 
period, to take an entirely untrained 
man and make of him a skilled 
worker. Consequently supplemen- 
tary ccurses must be offered to pre- 
pare those already employed in 
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Federal Labor Training Proposals Summarized 


No. to be 
Proposals: trained 
Trace training ........ 600,000 
MUSIITIOTSE ik. oo cc es ute 
Engineering schools..... 58,000 
NYA: 
Present program...... 213,600 
Requested expansion. . 237,600 
ee A Shoes eee bi 150,000 
OCH oicrcea cates 1,259,200 


Aver. No. Hours of 
weeks in training 





training per week Total cost 
4%to0 40 4 to 40 $48,600,000 

: ay 20,000,000 

12 40 14,000,000 

40 15 21,360,000 

40 15 23,760,000 

40 15 15,000,000 
$142,720,000 





single skilled or semiskilled occu- 
pations to develop into skilled work- 
ers. The latter then, according to 
Mr. Hawkins, would be capable of 
breaking in other single skilled or 
semiskilled workers. 

Active steps will undoubtedly be 
taken, said Mr. Hawkins, to promote 
additional development of training 
in industry. It will become increas- 
ingly necessary for state and local 
directors, supervisors and teacher 
trainers to co-operate with industry 
in training of instructors or the de- 
velopment of instructing skill in 
foremen. He was confident men ex- 
perienced in foreman training, par- 
ticularly for instruction or break- 
ing-in of inexperienced workers, 
would be available when needed. 

In a supplementary proposal to 
expand the program of training for 
national defense through schools 
and colleges, Mr. Studebaker sum- 
marized training resources avail- 
able. There are now, he said, 1053 
public trade schools whose courses 
have been approved for federal 
financial aid under existing voca- 
tional education acts. These schools 
engage more than 5000 full time in- 
structors, skilled craftsmen trained 
to teach. State and local depart- 
ments of education have nearly 
1000 trained and experienced trade 
and industrial education  super- 
visors, who plan, develop and ad- 
minister modern programs of trade 
and industrial education. 


Could Accommodate 600,000 


Without interference with the 
regular program of day trade-pre- 
paratory classes and of evening 
trade-extension classes, according to 
Mr. Studebaker, program devices 
were developed that would permit 
intensive use of these school facili- 
ties to accommodate an estimated 
minimum of 750,000 trainees in 
courses varying from 100 to 500 
clock hours. This estimate, he said, 
is confined to utilization of existing 
facilities used last year for trade- 
training courses. In addition, how- 
ever, there are several thousand 
shops in general high schools which 
could be adapted for such use. 

The requested $48,600,000, said 
Mr. Studebaker, would be sufficient 
to continue operating these schools 
the remainder of this fiscal year. 
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Training offered would apply to the 
essential industries previously list- 
ed. Approximately 600,000 trainees 
would be accommodated. 

More than 1300 local community 
advisory committees, consisting of 
labor and industry representatives, 
are working with education author- 
ities in making local surveys of la- 
bor supply in relation to industry’s 
needs. The committees aid in deter- 
mining the most satisfactory poli- 
cies for operating a vocational train- 
ing program in each community. 

Mr. Studebaker also pointed out 
the important role engineering col- 
leges could play in facilitating na- 
tional defense. Extensive courses 
from one to eight months could be 
made available to men with the 
equivalent of at least three years 
of standard engineering training 
but who lacked specialized knowl- 
edge of the field in which a short- 
age exists. Such courses, supple- 
menting the regular training, would 
quickly develop trained specialists. 

Average training period would 
be about three months. An appro- 
priation of $14,000,000 would make 
possible intensive and_ refresher 
courses for nearly 60,000 in engi- 
neering fields of special value to 
national defense. 

The present national youth ad- 
ministration program provides op- 
portunities for training 213,600. Mr. 
Studebaker proposes they be given 
training and work that would be 
of value to the nation in its re- 
armament efforts. Local school fa- 
cilities could be adapted to meet 
the program’s requirements. Fur- 
ther NYA appropriations could be 
utilized to expand NYA training for 
out-of-school youth. For $23,760,- 
0CO, said Mr. Studebaker, 237,600 
could be given 600 hours’ training. 

Since many CCC camps have 
been located near school shops, Mr. 
Studebaker suggests, it is very 
feasible the enrollees at such camps 
be given training also. Records in- 
dicate, he said, that 350 schools 
have already been giving training 
in vocational and industrial fields 
to 8000 CCC enrollees from 400 
nearby camps. 

With funds provided to enable 
the camps to defray part of the 
schoo] operating costs many more 
schools would be disposed to make 
their facilities available for such 


purposes. A preliminary estimate 
shows nearly 1050 camps, or about 
70 per cent of the total, could trans- 
port their enrollees to school shops 
for training. More than half the 
enrollees, or about 150,000, would 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
to acquire vocational training. 

Appropriation of $15,000,000 
would enable 150,000 CCC enrollees 
to receive 600 clock hours of train- 
ing over a 40-week period. The 
proposed program would call for 
15 hours training weekly, in addi- 
tion to 32 hours spent at the regu- 
lar CCC work. 


Aeronautic Exports Drop 
21 Per Cent in July 


@ July aeronautic exports amount- 
ed to $22,813,601, or 21 per cent less 
than the June total, but still 152 
per cent above July, 1939, accord- 
ing to department of commerce. 
Ten countries took 98 per cent of 
the total, as follows: 


United Kingdom $14,338,191 


Canada . 4,905,461 
3 la —e 1,350,477 
a | er : ‘ 463,416 
pS | rer , 371,801 
Netherlands Indies . ; 277,290 
CG a ae . 274,771 
VOMORMGIR 26. cece. P 158,381 
Finland . . 115,440 
Mexico . gata : 101,845 

Total listed $22,357,073 


Aeronautic exports for first seven 
months totaled $161,200,691, or 37 
per cent greater than for the full 
year 1939. France and the British 
Empire took 78.5 per cent of the 
exports: 


France .. 5 . $75,402,397 
United Kingdom 32,506,158 
Canada Pf 11,955,264 
Australia : . 9,910,791 
2) eee ee . 5,063,968 
Sweden 4,928,839 
Finland cs treas 4,170,677 
Netherlands Indies 2,856,035 
yy |. 1,892,694 
Norway ...... : 1,441,771 
og) Ea 1,282,978 
Belgium 1,150,083 

Total listed .$152,561,655 


Civil Aircraft Output Up 
4] Per Cent in First Half 


@ Production of domestic civil air- 
planes in the first six months this 
year totaled 2289, 41 per cent more 
than in the same period last year, 
and 169 per cent above the period in 
1938, according to the department 
of commerce. 

Greatest gain was in the 51 to 70 
horsepower class, 1496 craft of this 
size being built compared with 466 
in the first half last year and 7 in the 
period in 1938. Craft under 50 horse- 
power declined from 877 for first six 
months of 1939 to 256 in 1940. In 
the 71 to 100 horsepower class, pro- 
duction increased from 96 craft in 
first six months 1939 to 290 in 1940. 
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Roosevelt and Labor 


@ WHEN President Roosevelt delivered his 
labor speech before the teamsters’ conven- 
tion in Washington on Sept. 11 he was 
talking before a professional labor group. 
That is, he was talking largely to men 
whose income is derived from dues paid in 
by union members. When he told them 
that a breakdown of existing labor and 
social legislation would weaken rather than 
increase our efforts for defense, when he 
reminded them that membership in the 
teamsters’ union has increased from 70,- 
000 in 1933 to 500,000 in 1940, they cheered. 
As General Hugh Johnson is wont to re- 
mark, nobody shoots Santa Claus. 


+ as ok 


Of course, the President’s address was 
specious. What the President really told 
these men was that there is to be no change 
in laws that, in substance and through their 
administration, give to union organizers a 
franchise to coerce workers into unions, 
without any reference as to how they as 
individuals may feel about the matter. He 
assured them of their vested right to a por- 
tion of the contents of the pay envelop of 
every worker they might enroll, and that 
they could continue to count on vast help 
under the national labor relations act and 
the national labor relations board. No 
wonder the union officers and delegates 
cheered. 


* * * 


The President also whitewashed organized 
labor of charges of racketeering and dis- 
honesty. “At times,” he said, “internal 
obstacles to the growth of labor unions 
have come in those rare instances where 
the occasional scoundrel has appeared in 
position of leadership,” explaining that this 
happens also to all organizations, to ail 
trades or professions alike. Labor unions 


are not the only organizations, he said, 
which have to suffer innocently for the 
crimes and misdeeds of one or two of their 
selfish and guilty members. Naturally, 
such blanket absolution must be very pleas- 
ing to professional labor leaders in general. 
No wonder they cheered. 

The President’s reference to “free and 
independent” unions also was misleading. 
The terms “free and independent” quite 
accurately described the position of profes- 
sional labor leaders under our federal laws 
and policies. On the other hand, it is a 
well-known fact that rank and file dues- 
paying members usually are not free and 
independent. Many a union member has 
learned to his sorrow that it is extremely 
hazardous to life and limb to get up in 
meeting and find fault with union leaders 
and their acts. 


* * * 


Organized labor has done a lot for labor 
in many fields of industry. It also has set 
up many abuses that have worked to the 
serious disadvantage of workers and of in- 
dustries with which they have been con- 
nected. If properly curbed, organized labor 
has a useful place in our industrial econ- 
omy. As it stands under the laws and 
policies of the Roosevelt administration, it 
constitutes in large measure a stench and 
a disgrace. 

There are many reasons why President 
Roosevelt should not be elected to a third 
term. His un-American position with ref- 
erence to professional labor unionism is 
one of them. 


aay a 
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From Holiday Low 


@ THE sharp rebound recorded by most industrial 
indicators from the Labor day week interruption is 
particularly encouraging. During the week ended 
Sept. 14, steelmaking operations, electric power con- 
sumption and revenue freight carloadings touched 
new high levels for this year. Automobile assemblies 
continued the steady upward trend which got under 
way during the week ended Aug. 17. 

Prospects are particularly bright for increased op- 
erations in such industries as aircraft, machine tool, 
heavy electrical equipment, construction and _ ship- 


Business Index Rebounds 


building, reflecting increased demand from the domes- 
tic rearmament program. 

For the latest period ended Sept. 14, STEEL’s index 
of activity gained 16.2 points to 114.8 from 98.7 re- 
corded during the holiday week ended Sept. 7. In 
the comparable period of 1939, 1938 and 1937 STEEL’s 
index of activity gained 13.8, 14.5 and 0.7 points re- 
spectively. Each of the industrial indicators compos- 
ing the index recorded substantial gains during the 
latest period and prospects are for continued improve- 
ment during the immediate future. 
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Fast Steel Analysis 


By Spectroscope 








Visual spectra comparison methods offer extremely fast means of 


qualitative analysis. 


With accuracy within 20 per cent, method 


also suitable for quantitative work. Only a few minutes required 








@ WHILE the spectrographic meth- 
od of analyzing metals is compara- 
tively fast, especially when set along- 
side the complicated and extensive 
work that a chemical analysis ne- 
cessitates, spectroscopic methods are 
even faster. 

To look through the eyepiece of a 
spectroscope and compare the spec- 
trum as seen with that drawn out 
or photographed on a chart is, of 
course, much quicker than expos- 
ing and developing a photographic 
plate and taking microphotometric 
readings of line intensities for later 
comparison, even if the plate be de- 
veloped after only the one exposure 
without waiting for a further dozen 
or so exposures to fill up the remain- 
ing space on the same plate. Com- 
pared with ordinary chemical meth- 
ods of analysis, the speed with 
which results may be obtained is of 
an entirely different order—minutes 
instead of hours, in fact. 

Visual methods of spectra com- 
parison do not give quite such ac- 
curate results as  spectrographic 
methods, and therefore are used 
more for identification and general 
classification purposes than for ex- 
tremely accurate routine analyses. 
However, when the method is reg- 
ularly operated by a trained youth 
or laboratory assistant, the speed 





By A. FISHER 


Metallurgist 
Magnesium Elektron Ltd. 


is quite remarkable. In steel an- 
alysis, for instance, the presence of 
and approximate percentage content 
of manganese, chromium, vanadium, 
molybdenum, cobalt, titanium, cop- 
per, tungsten and other elements 
can be determined in a few min- 
utes. When comparison charts for 
the various elements are available, 
the operation is one that can be 
performed by any intelligent young 
man. 

Spectroscopic analysis of steels is 
exactly the same in principle as that 
of any other material. By means of 
an electric are struck between eléc- 
trodes consisting one of pure iron, 
the other of the steel to be an- 
alyzed, the various elements in the 
steel are vaporized and the light 
emitted from the incandescent vapor 


Abstracted from “Wild-Barfield Heat- 
Treatment Journal,” published by Wild- 
Barfield Electric Furnaces Ltd., Elecfurn 
Works, Watford By-Pass, Watford, Herts, 
England. 


Fig. 1. (Left)—Comparison map for man- 
ganese. 


Fig. 2. (Right)—Comparison 
map for copper 


is examined by means of a narrow 
slit, a collimator, a prism and a tel- 
escope. Conveniently arranged in 
that order in one instrument, they 
comprise what is called a spectro- 
scope. 

Light emitted from any vapor- 
ized metal is uniquely characteristic 
of that metal inasmuch as it con- 
sists of ether vibrations of certain 
definite frequencies. From large 
numbers of careful measurements 
made by many investigators, refer- 
ence tables of corresponding wave- 
lengths and line intensities for each 
metal have been compiled. The other 
variations are originated by the in- 
tense heat generated in the arc 
causing some of the electrons in the 
atomic system of the vaporized 
metal to jump out to abnormal or- 
bits. On returning to lower orbits, 
light energy is given out in the par- 
ticular wave length involved in the 
relations between the various orbits 
concerned. Thus since each metal 
has its characteristic numbers of 
electrons and orbit relations, the 
light emitted can be analyzed by 
means of the slit, prism, etc., to pro- 
duce a line spectrum which will 
enable positive identification of any 
metal. 

Figs. 1 to 7 show the appearance 
of various spectra. As will be noted, 
























the spectrum of a metal appears as 
a dark horizontal band crossed by a 
number of brilliantly colored lines 
of different intensities. The colors 
extend from violet through blue, 
green and citron to red. On an in- 
strument of low deviation and dis- 
persion—one with a single prism, 
for example—the whole of the spec- 
trum from violet to red can be seen 
simultaneously. On an instrument 
of high deviation and dispersion, say 
one of five prisms, the whole field 
of view at one instant may consist 
of lines of apparently only one color. 
On such an instrument, line separa- 
tion and analysis are facilitated. 
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Fig. 3. (Left) Comparison map for 

cobalt. This can only be used if molyb- 

denum is less than 0.25 per cent. Fig. 

4. (Center)— Comparison map for 

molybdenum. Fig. 5. (Right)—Compari- 
son map for tungsten 


As each pure metal has its own 
characteristic spectrum consisting 
of a particular series of differently 
colored lines of certain relative in- 
tensities at certain relative distances 
from each other, it will not be dif- 
ficult to see that the presence of 
the vapor of a strange metal in the 
arc—the metal being introduced 
either as an alloying element in the 


















































IRON SPECTRUM LINES IN ARC. FROM 4181 TO 5663 
A= Wavelength in Angstroms 
I = Visual int y at 4 ampe 

A { A I A I A I A I A I A I A |! 
4181.76 | 54 | 4309.04 }s 4488.13 | I 4680.30 | 1 4886.34 | 14 | 5029.62 | 1 5187.92 | I 5397 14 | 6 
4182.39 | 1) | 4309.38 4489.74 | 2 4682 11 $ | 4887.2 4 | 5036.5 4 | 5191.48 | 6} | 5400.50 | 2 
4184 90) 3 4315.09 | 6 4490.09 | 1 4683.57 | 1 4888 .65 4 | 5039.27 | 14 | 5192.36 | 8 5404.13 | 4 
4187 05 | 6 4325.77 |104 | 4490.77 | 1 4688 . 21 } | 4889.1 + | 5041.08 | 4 5194.95 | 5 5405.78 |6 
4187 81) 6 4326.76 | 1 4494.57 | 6 4690.15 | 1 4890.77 | 8 5041.76 | 44 | 5195.47 | 34 | 5410.90 | 35 
4191.45 | 5) | 4327.10 | 1 4514.19 | 1 4691.42 | 3 4891.51 |10 5044 2 1g | 5196.10 | 1h | 5415.19 | 4 
4195 34 2. | 4337.05 | 5 4517.53 | 1 4700 20} 1 4903.33 | 44 | 5048.45 | 1 5198.72 | 24 | 5424.06 | 44 
4196.22 | 14 | 4343.28] 1 4520.24 | | | 4701 0S | 4} | 4907.75 | 1 | 5049 83 | 54 | 5202.34 | 3 | 5429.70 | 6 
4198.31 | 6 4343.70 | 1 4522.64 4 | 4704 96 | 14 | 4909.40 4 | 5051.64 | 5 5204.59 | 2 5434.53 | 5} 
4198.65) 1! 4346.56 | 1 4525.15 | 3 4707 .29 5 4910.03 | 1$ | 5054.3 + | 5208.61 | 3 5445 04 | 2 
4199 10 | 6} | 4348.95 } | 4526.57 | 1 4707 48 4910.33 1 5060.1 4 | 5215.20 | 2h | 5446.92 | 6 
4200.92 1 4351.55 | 14 | 4528.24 | 2 4709.09 | 1) | 4910.57 } 4 5065 .02 3 $216.28 | 34 | 5455 62 |6 
4202.03 | 7 | 4352.74 | 44 | 4528.62] 8 | 4710 28 | 2 | 4919.01 |’8° | 5065.20 } 4) 5217.41 | 24 | 5463.27 | 3 
4203.99 | 3 4358.51 | 1} | 4531.16 | 44 | 4764 18 4 | 4920.52 (12 5067.16 | 1 $225.53 | 1 5466.42 | Ih 
4206.70 | 1 4367.58 | 2 | 4547.03 | 1 | 4721 00 | 4 | 4923.9 14 | 5068 78 | 4 | 5226.88 19} 9473-91 | Ue 
4207.13 | 1 4367.91) 1 4547.86 | 24 | 4727.41 | 2 4924.78 | 2 5072.1 1 §227.19 } 5476.30 3 
4208.60 | ! 4369.78 | 34 | 4549.48 | 1 4728.55 | 2 4927.4 4 | 5072.7 1 §228.41 4 | 5476.58 } t 
4210.36 | 5 4373.57 | 1 4550.82 | 1 4731.49 4 | 4927.88 | 1 5074.75 | 34 | 5229.84 }3 5481.25 | ih 
4213.65 | 1} | 4375.93 | 5 4552-55 | 1 4733.59 | 24 | 4930.33 | 1 5076.3 1 §230 .35 5483.11 | 1 
4215.42 | 1 4383.55 |15 4556.13 | 3 4735.84 | 1 4933.35 | 1g | 5079.23 | 3} | 5232.95 [10 5487 78 |2 
4216.19 | 3 4387.90 | 14 | 4560.11 | 1 4736.79 | 6 4934.02 | 14 | S079 74 | 2§ | 5235.39 | 14 | 5493.51 
4217 56 | 2 4388.42 | 2 4564.83 | 1 4741.53 | 14 | 4938.18 4 | 5083.34 | 4 5242.50 | 24 | 5497 52 | 3 
4219.36 | 44 | 4389.25 1 4565.68 | 1 4745.80 | t¢ | 4938.83 | 34 | 5090.79 | 24 | 5243.80 4 | 5501.47 | 3 
4220.34 | 1 | 4390.96 | 2 | 4566.53 | 1 4748.3 $ | 4939.69 | 24 | 5096.99 | 2) | 5247.05 $ | 5503.08 
4222 23 | 4 4395.29 | 1 4568.79 4 | 4757.58 | 1 4942.3 1 $098.59 4 5250.65 | 24 | 5506.79 | 3 
4224.17 | 24 | 4401.30 |, | 4574.24 | 4 | 4768.33 | 14 | 4946.40 | 24 | 5098.71 } 5251.97 | } | 5512.28 
4225.46 | 3 4401.45 4574.73 | 1 4772.82 | 1 4950.12 | 14 | 5104.4 1 5253.48 | 1 5522.46 | 1 
4225.96 | 1 4404.75 |12 4581.53 | 1 4776.08 | 4952.65 | 1 5107 45 5 5254.96 | 1 $525.55 | | 
4226.43 | 2 4407.72 | 3 4583.84 | 1 4779.44 | 4954.5 4 | 5107.65 } 5263.32 |}3 | 5532.75 
4227.45 | 64 | 4408.42 | 34 | 4584.83 | 1 | 4786.81 | 2) | 4957.31 |} 1¢| 5109.66 |"1 | 5266.57 |6 | 5535.42 1 
4229.75 4 | 4415.13 [10 4587.14 | I 4788.76 | 14 | 4957.61 } 5110.41 | 5 5269.54 [10 5543.18 1 
4233.61 | 6 4422 57/| 3 4502.66 | 3) | 4789 66 | 3 49627 | 3 5121.65 | 1 | 5270.36 | 74 | 5543.95 1 
4235.95 | 7 4427.31) 5 4594.96 | 1 4800.65 | 1 | 4966.10 34 | $123.73 | 3} | 5273.18 | 2} | 5546.51 
4238.04 | 1 | 4430.62 | 34 | 4595.37 | 1 | 4802.89 | 1 | 4967 89 | 1 | 5125.14 | 34 | 5281.80 |3 | 5554.88 2 
4238.83 | 3 4432.58 | 14 | 4596.06 | 1 4804.53 | | | 4968.71 | 4 | 51266 $ | 5283.63 | 44 | 5557 95 . 
4239.85 | 1g | 4433.22 | 24 | 4598.14 1} | 4808 16 | 4969.94 | 1 5127.36 | 3 5288.53 |.1 5560.23 + 
4240.37 | 1 4433.81 | 1) | 4600.94 4 | 4809 14 | 4970 50 | 1 5129 8 4 | 5302.32 | 34 | 5563.61 2 
4245.26 | 24 | 4435 15 | 1 | 4602.01 | 1 | 4809 94 | 4973 11 | 2 | 5131 48 | 1g | 5307 36 | 14 | 5565.70 2 
4246.09 | 1 4436 93 | 1 4602.95 | 5 4817 78 | 4978 61 1} | 5133.68 | 5 5316.62 | 1 | 5567 40 | 1 
4247.44 | 4 | 4438.36 | 1 | 4607 67 | 24 | 4824 16 | 4982.52 | 44 | 5137 40 | 24 | 5322.05 | 4 | 5569.63 | 44 
4248.22) 1 4439.89 | 1 4611.29 | 3 4832.73 | 1 | 4983.27 | 3 §139.27 9 5324.20 | 54 | 5572.86 | 4} 
4250 13 | 74 | 4440 97 | 4 | 4613.22 | 2 | 4834.51 | 4 | 4983 86/3 | 5139 48 } 4} 5328.04 |7 | 5576 11 |3 
4250 79 8 4442 35 | 5} | 4618.76 | 1 4835.87 | 1 | 4985.27 4 $141.75 | 2 5328.54 | 4 5586 77 | St 
4258.39 | 1 4443.20 | 4 4619.30 | 24 | 4838 52 | 1 4985 .56 '} t 5142 S4 | 1g | 5332.91 | 2 | 5594.66 | Ih 
4260.49 | 94 | 4447.73 | 5 4625.06 | 3 4839 55 | 14 | 4988.97 | 2 5142.93 | 24 | 5339.95 | 34 §598.31 | 2 
4266 97 | 1} | 4450.32 | 1 | 4630 13 | 2 | 4840 33 | 4 | 4991.29) 2 | 51450 | 4 | 5341.03 | 4 | 5602 79 |), 
4267.83 | 14 | 4454.39 | 3 4632.92 | 2 4843 16 | 1h | 4994.13 | 24 | 5148.06 2 | $343.46 | 4 | 5602.97 
4268.75 | 1 4459 13 | 54 | 4635.85 | 1 | 4844 02 4 | 5001.88 | 44 | 5148.26 } +! 5353.39 | 14 | S615 31 7 
4271 17 | 74 | 4461.66 | 5 | 4637.52 | 24 | 4845.66 | 1 | 5002.82 | 1 5150.85 | 3 | 5364.86 |3 | 5615.66 
4271 76 | 9} | 4464.77 | 1 | 4638.02 | 2) | 4848.90 | 4 | 5005.73 | 3 | 5151.92 | 24 | 5365.40 | 1 | 5624.56 | 34 
4282.41 | 6} | 4466.56 | 5} | 4643.47 | 14 | 4855.69 | 1$ | 5006.13 | 5 | 5159.07 | 1 | 5367.45 |3 | 5633.97 Ih 
4285.45 | 1 4469.39 | 34 | 4647.44 | 4 4859.76 | 6 $007.31 | 2 $162.31 | 5 | 5369.96 | 3 5638.28 | 2 
4288.15 | 1 | 4472.71 | 1 | 4654.50 5 4863.66 | 14 | 5012.07 | 5 | 5165 43 | 2 | 5371.50 |7 5641.46 | 1} 
4291 47 4 | 4476.02 | 5} | 4654.64 4871.33 |10 5014 96 | 4 5166.29 | 2 | 5373.70 | 4 | 5643.99 i 
4294.13 | 7 4479.61 | 1 4661.54 | 1 4872.15 | 6 5018.44 | 24 | 5167.49 110 | 5379.58 | 1 5650 U1 : 
4298.04 | 1 | 4480.14 | 1 | 4667.46 | 34 | 4878.23 | 5 | 5021.90 3 $168.90 | 4 | 5383.37 | 44 | S655 18 ||, 
4299.25 | 7 4482.18 }st 4668.15 | 34 | 4881 72) 1 5022.26 } 5171 60 | 7 | 5389.46 | 14 | 5655.51 } ' 
4302.19 | 1 | 4482.26 4669.18 | 2 | 4882 17| 1 | 5027 14 | 24 | 5181.3 4 | 5391.64 | 1 | 5658.84 | 3 
4305.46 | 14 | 4484.24 | 2 4673.17 | 2 4885 44 | 1) | 5028.14 | 24 | 5184.3 1 | $393 19 | 3 | 5662.53 , 2 
4307 91 |10 | 4485.67 | 1 | 4678.86 | 4 | 
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electrode or externally by insertion 
into the arc—will cause another 
different series of lines to appear 
superimposed on the spectrum of 
basis or reference electrode metal. 

For instance, if two pure iron elec- 
trodes are used, the pure iron spec- 
trum will be reproduced. If one 
electrode is replaced with a piece 
of oldinary mild steel, the presence 
of the manganese in the steel will 
cause additional lines to appear in 
the iron spectrum at certain un- 
changeable positions which are 
known. The intensity of these man- 
ganese lines in relation to the in- 
tensity of the neighboring iron lines 
will have a certain value according 
te the manganese content in the 
steel. 

By comparing the relative inten- 
sity of the manganese and iron lines 
as seen in the spectroscope against 
those laid down on a comparison 
chart for the same metals, an esti- 
mate can be made of the manganese 
content in the mild steel. 

The comparison chart for manga- 
nese in steel is constructed by plot- 
ting from the spectra of steels of 
known manganese content certain 
spectrum charts showing the rela- 
tive. intensities of the iron and man- 
ganese lines for the various manga- 
nese contents. Similarly, compari- 
son charts are made for other ele 
ments. 

The accuracy of spectroscopic de- 
termination of most elements is 
about 20 per cent of the actual con- 
tent. This means it is possible to 
distinguish the difference between 
a manganese content of 0.4 per cent 
and 0.5 per cent or between 0.2 and 
0.25 per cent. It is thus evident there 
will not be the slightest difficulty 
in separating a nondistorting high- 
carbon tool steel of 1.3 per cent man- 
ganese content from a straight high- 
carbon standard tool steel of 0.40 
per cent manganese, should these 
have become accidentally mixed in 
the tool room steel stores. And the 
test can be carried out in less than 
a minute. 

Again the sensitiveness of the 
method permits the presence of cer- 
tain elements to be definitely known, 
even though they appear in extreme. 
ly small amounts. For example, 
should chromium and vanadium tool 
steels become mixed, they can be 
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separated immediately by means of 
the chromium lines which would 
show quite strongly in the spectrum 
of the chromium steel with its pos- 
sibly 1 per cent chromium content 
as against the much fainter appear- 
ance of the same lines in the low- 
chromium steel with only 0.25 per 
cent chromium. 

In a similar manner, it is easy 
to pick out a carbon vanadium steel] 
from straight carbon steels although 
vanadium content is usually of the 
order of only 0.20 per cent. In the 
same way, manganese-molybdenum, 
chromium-carbon, chromium-vanadi- 
um, chromium - molybdenum, cop- 
per-carbon and carbon-tungsten 
steels can be determined quite sim- 
ply and with a fair degree of accu- 
racy as to the quantity of the ele- 
ment present. In the high speed, 
high chromium, nickel-chromium or 
nickel steels, the alloy content and 
the number of alloying elements 
may make accurate quantitative an- 
alysis difficult, although qualitative- 





ly it is simple. In the nickel steels, 
the nickel lines—-even the most sen- 
sitive—do not show with less than 
1 per cent of nickel, and visual] an- 
alysis is not easy below 3 per cent. 


The apparatus required depends 
upon the available electric supply. 
Direct current is essential. Metal 
electrodes will not work on alter- 
nating current. Thus if only alter- 
nating current is available on the 
supply line, a motor-generator or 
rectifier and choke coil will be re- 
quired. About 10 amperes at 110 
volts is a normal requirement. A 
series resistance variable from 12 
to 25 ohms in five steps is nezes- 
sary. An ammeter and voltmeter 
should be placed in the circuit. 

Operation of the arc is extremely 
simple. The resistance is adjusted 
so the current varies according to 
the diameter of the specimen, allow- 
ing one ampere for each 1/10-inch 
diameter or thereabouts. The open 
are will take about 2/3 of the cur- 
rent flowing when the electrodes 





Self-Contained Dolomite Machine 











@ Making up the banks of open- 
hearth furnaces is facilitated by the 
use of an improved _ dolomite 
throwing machine offered by Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh. A generator, 
driven by either a diesel or gasoline 
engine, develops the electric power 
needed for the motor which drives 
the dolomite throwing mechanism, 
and also for the motor which pro- 
pels the machine along the rails. 
This enables the machine to trans- 
port dolomite from storage as well 
as throwing it to the furnace banks, 
without any aid from a crane. 
The hopper is fitted with trun- 
nions for engagement with the hot 
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metal ladle hooks of the floor crane, 
so that it can be used by itself to 
transport dolomite from storage to 


the open-hearth floor. Hopper ca- 
pacities are made to hold sufficient 


material to make up banks for 
three heats. 
Another improvement is _ provi- 


sion, when desired, of a divided 
hopper, so that raw and double 
burned dolomite can be handled at 
the same time by the mere manipu- 
lation of separate levers. The illus- 
tration shows the operator’s side of 
a machine of 300 cubic feet hopper 
capacity, equipped with gasoline- 
electric generator set. 





are touching each other. The arc 
can then be struck and the elec- 
trodes immediately separated about 
0.25-inch. After about 30 seconds, 
a bead will have formed and the are 
will have steadied sufficiently so it 
can be examined. 

It will be found beneficial to adopt 
standard times of arcing before ex- 
amination of the spectrum. Usually 
30 seconds is sufficient for most ele- 
ments. For nickel, however, two 
minutes will be found to give more 
reliable results. 

Sometimes trouble is caused by a 
wandering flame. This can be avoid- 
ed by setting the electrode so the 
flame emerges on the side opposite 
that from which the observation is 
being taken. Thus, arranging the 
electrodes in a sharp V_ pointing 
away from the observer will give 
best results. 


Slit Should Be Kept Clean 


It is absolutely essential] that the 
business end of the electrodes be 
uncontaminated. It is not necessary 
to use a condensing lens between the 
are and the slit, but the slit should 
be protected from dust and metallic 
splash by a thin piece of glass of 
good quality, such as a standard mi- 
croscope slide-cover glass. The slit 
should be at a distance of a few 
inches to a foot from the arc. 

A 2-prism spectroscope is general- 
ly satisfactory if the prisms are 
made of dense glass of a high re- 
fractive index—1.65 to 1.70—as the 
collimator and telescope tubes are 
then approximately at right angles 
to each other. This permits obser- 
vations to be made without glare. 

With a 5-prism instrument and 
observation tubes at right angles, 
the deviation may be of the order 
of 270 degrees with the light path 
crossing over itself. With such an 
arrangement, lines only 1/10 of an 
Angstrom unit apart can easily be 
separated in the blue portion of the 
spectrum. Observation therefore is 
very good. 

Since there is some difficulty in 
obtaining reliable data on the com- 
plete iron spectrum in the visual 
region, the accompanying table is 
printed. It gives a list of all the 
iron lines seen in the electric arc 
between wavelengths of 4181 and 
5662 Angstroms, together with the 
relative intensities of these lines. 


Maps of various portions of the 
spectrum are shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5. These illustrate the lines 
produced by various elements to- 
gether with the neighboring iron 
lines. Fig. 1 is a comparison map 
for manganese and Fig. 2 is a com- 
parison map for copper. Fig. 3 is 
a similar comparison map for cobalt, 
but this can be used only if molyb- 
denum is less than 0.25 per cent. 

Fig. 4 is a comparison map for 
molybdenum and Fig. 5 a similar 
map for tungsten. 
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Older Machines Can Handle 


Cemented Carbide Tools 


By JAMES R. LONGWELL 
Chief Engineer 
Carboloy Co. Inc 
Detroit 


®@ NATIONAL defense production is bringing back 
into active service a qreat amount of machine tool 
equipment which had been “retired’’. Also, it is put- 
ting increased responsibilities upon active machines 
not of latest model. Under these conditions it is nat- 
ural that this question is arising in machine shops 
throughout America: “Can cemented carbide tools 
be applied to these older machines safely and effec- 
tively, and if so, what special precautions must be 
taken?” 

In the accompanying article, James R. Longwell, 
chief engineer, Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, not only 
answers this important question in the affirmative— 
insofar as equipment in reasonably good condition is 
concerned—but also gives definite directions for test- 
ing and conditioning older machines before imposing 
upon them the responsibilities attending carbide tool- 
ing 

Modern machine tools are of course preferable to 
those of older vintage—particularly when use of the 
latest cutting materials is involved. However, at a 
time like this when there are “not enough new ma- 
chine tools to go around”, it is up to industry imme- 
diately to get the utmost out of every usable piece 
of equipment while awaiting delivery of something 
better. In no other way can a defense production 
crisis be avoided. 





@ IN SPITE of rapid adoption of cemented carbide 
tools to increase productive capacity of newer ma- 
chine tools, considerable misapprehension still exists 
in industry as to the useability of these tools in con- 
nection with older types of equipment. 

Actually there is no reason why numerous older 
machines in good condition—turret lathes and boring 
mills, for instance—cannot readily be adapted to car- 
bide tooling. The fundamental consideration in old 
equipment just as in case of new is that the machine 
must be able to run fast enough, also smoothly enough 
at the increased speed. 

In cutting steels with carbide tools the main re- 
quirement is that cutting speed should be high enough 
to prevent formation of a “built-up” edge. This means 
an average cutting speed in the neighborhood of 200 
feet per minute. The lower the carbon of the mate- 
rial cut, the higher the speed, is the usual rule. 


To check adaptability to use of carbides of any 
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available piece of machine tool equipment, the follow- 
ing must be considered: 

Power Requirement: It takes more power to run 
at the higher speeds required—to remove metal at 
a faster rate. It takes more power, also, to cut steel 
than nonferrous metals or cast iron. Check the ma- 
chine horsepower. Horsepower requirements can be 
calculated readily by the following formula: Horse- 
power per tool equals depth of cut in inches times 
feed in inches times surface feet per minute times 
power constant. This power constant varies from 
6 to 10, depending on the steel to be cut. as follows: 
6 for S.A.E. 1010-1025, 1112-1120: 7 for 2015-2320; 8 
for X1314-X1340, 3115-3130; 9 for T1330-T1350, 2330- 
2350, 3135-3450, 4130-4820 and cast steel; 10 for 5120- 
52100 and 6115-6195. 

Power required to operate the machine up to speed 
with tools not cutting must of course be added to the 
above to obtain full motor horsepower. This require- 
ment is usually figured as 30 per cent of the horse- 
power required for cutting. 

Power Transmission: All belts, clutches, etc., 
should be checked for ability to transmit the required 
horsepower to the spindle. Clutch fingers should be 
adjusted to prevent slipping and stalling. If the ma- 
chine is equipped with a flat belt, it usually is desir- 
able to change to multiple V-belt drive, making sure 
that the number of belts is adequate. If machine 
stalls in the cut, loosen holding screws and remove 
tool from the cut to prevent breakage. Do not at- 
tempt to move work or try to back tool out of cut. 

Centers: Increased rate of stock removal at high 
speeds with cemented carbides makes it advisable to 
use an antifriction tail stock center. 

Spindles: Spindles should be checked to make sure 
that they will receive adequate lubrication at the in- 
creased speeds at which they will operate. 

Tool Posts and Holders: Where machines have 
rocker tool plates, these should be eliminated and a 
solid support provided. A set of shims should also be 
provided to maintain the tool at proper cutting height. 

Chip Room: Provisions must be made for han- 
dling the considerably increased volume of chips. 
Where existing openings in machine beds and around 
tools holders or blocks are too small to allow chips 
to escape rapidly, sheet metal chutes frequently will 
prove helpful by eliminating pockets and slots where 


(Please turn to Page 84) 






















































Hish-Production 


Cleaning. Pickling and Plating Line 


New processing line cleans, pickles and deposits zinc coating 


on 4000 pounds of small parts hourly. 


Seven men easily handle 


this output aided by power hoists, automatic transfer hoppers 


@ IN AUTOMOTIVE plants as in 
other high-production manufactur- 
ing setups, the tremendous volumes 
which are necessary to be handled 
involve certain processing problems. 
Quite often the manner in which 
these are solved is of particular 
interest. 

For instance, the Chrysler-Ply- 
mouth plant in Detroit €mploys an 
unusually and highly efficient ar- 
rangement of equipment to clean, 
pickle and plate a variety of small 
parts in a new continuous produc- 
tion line some 98 feet long. These 
operations, especially the cleaning, 
would be done only with consider- 
able difficulty if the ordinary dip- 
ping basket method had been used. 
This equipment was furnished by 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J. 

Some 4000 pounds per hour of 
work is processed. Most of it is 
small parts such as machine bolts, 
nuts, washers and various irregular 
shapes as shown on the board at 
extreme left center of Fig. 2. As 
the work comes into the plating 
room, it is dumped into a large steel 
bin. The operator uses a shovel to 
load the monel cylinders which are 
used in the cleaning and pickling 












































section, up to the transfer hopper, 
see Fig. 1. Each mone] cylinder is 
30 inches long, 14 inches in diame- 
ter and holds around 300 pounds of 
parts—about the equivalent of two 
plating loads as the 12 Mercilite cyl- 
inders used in the two six-station zinc 
platers hold from 100 up to 200 
pounds per load, depending on size 
of parts. 

When a monel cylinder is loaded 
with work, it is transferred to the 
three-station cleaner, the first tank 
in the cleaning section of the line, 
Fig. 1. All of the tanks are in 
sequence down the length of the 
plating department as shown in 
Fig. 2, forming some 98 feet of 
equipment. This is believed to be 
one of the longest straight-line me- 
chanical plating setups in the 
country. 

Seven of the monel cylinders are 
employed in the cleaning and pick- 
ling unit which forms the first sec- 
tion of this line up to the transfer 
hopper, Fig. 1. The cleaning and 


Fig. 1—Layout diagram showing ar- 

rangement and sequence of equipment 

in new high-production processing line 
at Detroit Chrysler-Plymouth plant 





























pickling section consists of a five- 
compartment double-welded _ steel 
tank which includes a three-station 
cleaner with room for three tanks, 
a single-station hot rinse, a three- 
station hot muriatic acid pickle, a 
cold rinse tank and a cyanide dip 
tank. The cleaning solution, muri- 
atic pickle bath and hot rinses are 
operated at approximately 160 de- 
grees Fahr. Steam coils are em- 
ployed to heat the bath. The pick- 
ling unit is a rubber-lined steel tank 
with a lead heating coil. Both the 
pickling compartment and the rub- 
ber-lined cold rinse compartment 
are furnished with monel ventilat- 
ing systems. Cleaning and pickling 
equipment employ leaded _ phos- 
phor bronze gears and hangers. 

A complete mechanical handling 
system facilitates operation of the 
entire setup. Note in Fig. 2 two 
lines of overhead monorail track 
between which operate monorail 
bridges qarrying electric hoists. 
Three of these bridges are shown in 
Fig. 2. They make it easy to pick 
up cylinders and transfer them from 
one bath to the next at any point 
in the line. 

After a load of parts has passed 
through the cleaner, hot rinse, 


AUTOMATIC HOPPERS 





















































OW often are your tools and dies interrupting 
production unnecessarily? 


Every time a tool dulls or falls short of its job in 


any way—a press must be shut down until the tool Guard against 


has been reground or replaced. When this occurs 


in your plant it may mean losing an hour—a half PRODUCTION 


day—or several days. Meanwhile you have an ex- 

pensive piece of equipment standing idle—produc- INTERRUPTIONS 
tion is interrupted—schedules are upset—and unit 

costs go higher. 


Guard against such production interruptions by 
putting Carpenter Matched Tool Steels to work for 
you. These modern, Tough Timbre tool steels 
with their extra margin of safety have helped 
solve the ‘‘interruption problem”’ in many plants. 
Find out about the higher output per machine 
and lower cost per piece now being obtained by 
users. Send the coupon below for your free copy of 
new illustrated booklet—shows how to get similar 
results in your plant. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., READING, PA. 





















LOOK AT THESE RESULTS! 


Plant No. 1—reports “Twenty-five fewer 
interruptions on a 200,000 
run.” 







Plant No. 2—says “shutdown time on 
account of tools, reduced 
75%.” 






Plant No. 3—writes “fewer regrindings ge 
now necessary on high speed 
finishing tools.” 
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pickle, cold rinse and cyanide dip 
bath, the parts are dumped out of 
the mone] cylinder into the trans- 
fer hopper. 

When an optrator empties the 
contents of one of the monel cylin- 
ders into the transfer hopper, that 
cylinder is returned to the starting 
line of the cleaning and pickling 
section for another load. Work go- 
ing through the pickling and clean- 
ing cycle is rotated in the monel 
cylinder which gives much better 
results than when the work is put 
through the cleaning and pickling 
cycle in baskets. The fact that 
the work tumbles in the cylinder 
results in a faster and better finish. 

The 14-inch diameter, 30-inch long 
plating barrels then are loaded 
from the transfer hopper. Two 
automatic motor-driven  6-station 
plating tanks are employed. Dan- 
gler contacts are used. Plating 
equipment is furnished complete 
with ventilating systems and cool- 
ing coils. The load in the plating 
eylinders runs from 100 to 175 
pounds with 200 pounds as a maxi- 
mum. The plating baths operate at 
14 volts and draw in the neighbor- 
hood of 400 to 425 amperes per 
eylinder. After plating for about 
20 minutes in the zine cylinder 
cyanide solution, the plating cylin- 
der is raised from the tank and its 
contents dumped into the first of 
the series of four automatic hopper 
tanks. 

These automatic hopper tanks are 


controlled by magnetic switches and 
are set to operate in sequence. 
After the first hopper tank is load- 
ed, the operator pushes the “start” 
button. Parts which have been dis- 
charged into the hopper tank fall 
to the bottom upon a hinged sé€c- 
tion or hopper which is connected 
to a %-horsepower motor through a 
gear reducer. By means of a crank 
arm, the work is gradually lifted 
to the top of the tank and tipped 
to discharge into the adjoining hop- 
per tank. 

A limit switch is provided so 
when the hinged section or hopper 
has reached maximum position and 
work has been discharged, the sec- 
tion is lowered again into the tank. 
Now it is ready to receive the next 
load. This discharge cycle takes 55 
seconds. 

To avoid dumping two adjacent 
hoppers at the same time, inter- 
locks are provided which prevent 
the second hopper from starting 
its dumping cycle until the first 
hopper has completed its cycle. 
When the second hopper completes 
its cycle, the third hopper starts 
automatically and the first hopper 


Fig. 2—View of processing line as seen 

from dryer end. Note typical small parts 

mounted on display board at center, 

extreme left. Bridges between the two 

rails overhead carry electric hoists 

which facilitate movement of cylinders 
from tank to tank 


can then be started for the second 
time by pushing the “start” button. 
If the operator pushes the “start” 
button on the first hopper before 
the second hopper has completed its 
cycle, the first hopper will not dis- 
charge. 

At the same time, once the auto- 
matic cycle has been initiated by 
pushing the “start” button for the 
first hopper, work will be trans- 
ferred to succeeding hoppers auto- 
matically by means. of limit 
switches which put the work 
through the tanks in succession to 
discharge finally into the automatic 
dryer at the end of the line shown 
at the immediate left foreground, 
Fig. 2. 

From the time the “start” button 
on the first hopper is pressed, it 
takes 55 seconds for the hopper to 
rise and return back to its clean- 
ing position. From the time this 
button on the first hopper is pushed 
until al] the work is transferred to 
the next hopper, 20 seconds elapse. 
From the time the button on the 
first hopper is pushed until the 
fourth hopper comes back to clean- 
ing position, 3 and 2/3 minutes 
elapse. 

Provided the first hopper is load- 
ed continuously and as soon as the 
cycle of operation permits, produc- 
tion is one hopper load into the 
automatic dryer every 110 seconds. 


It is understood that-as the first 
(Please turn to Page 84) 
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Wellman Ingot Charging and Drawing Machine. Handles 
ingots 4” to 12” square, up to maximum weight of 
2,000 lbs. The charging ram and tongs which grip and 
twist the ingots rotate so that batteries of furnaces on 
both sides of the mill are served by this single machine. 







oWellman Gas Fired Billet Heating Furnaces. 
8 doors to each furnace are counterweighted, 
heach door operated by an individual electric 
ist, Each furnace has a control panel to regulate 
peratures, fuel supply and furnace pressur 








Four Wellman Gas Fired Ingot Heating Furnaces. The 
six doors to each furnace are counter-balanced and 
operated by individual electric hoists. Temperatures, 
fuel supply and furnace pressures are all regulated 
from convenient control panels. 


IN THE NEW MILLS OF THE 
RUSTLESS IRON & STEEL 
CORPORATION 


—the largest plant in the world devoted 
exclusively to the production of rustless 
and stainless steel ingots, billets, blooms, 
slabs, sheet bars, bars, rods and wire. 


HESE Wellman Furnaces for the 
heating of alloy ingots and 
billets to a rolling temperature of 
approximately 2100° represent the 
last word in design, insulation, heat 
control and automatic operation. 


Gas fuel from anthracite coal is 
supplied by 3 Wellman Galusha 
Generators. This gas passes through 
three Wellman Gas Scrubbers for 
cleaning and washing, resulting in 


products remarkably free from scale. 


Other Steel Works Equipment built by 
Wellman includes: Blast Furnace Skip 
Hoists; Buckets —“ Williams” Clam Shell; 
Bridges — Ore, Coal Stock and Rehandling: 
Cars—Ore Transfer, Coke Quenching, Coal 
Charging, Larry, Ingot, Open Hearth: Car 
Dumpers—all types: Charging Machines, 
Cars and Boxes: Coke Oven Machinery— 
Combination Pushers, Coal Levelers, Door 
Extractors, Coke Guides, Coal Charging 
Cars, Quenching Cars; Cranes— Gantry and 
Special Purpose: Furnaces— Open Hearth, 
Soaking Pits, Continuous and Reheating,. 
Metal Mixers: Hoists — Blast Furnace Skip, 
and Mine Hoists: Manipulators—Forging and 
Special; Producers—Wellman Mechanical 
Gas and Fuel Feeds for Raw Gas from Bitu- 
minous Fuels —Wellman Galusha Generators 
for Clean Gas from Anthracite and Coke- 
Breeze Fuels—Flue Systems; Unloaders—Ore 
Unloaders; Valves— Gas and Air Reversing. 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 


7016 CENTRAL AVENUE . CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Control of Spangles 


Tests disclose that with all other factors standardized any increase 


in temperature of galvanizing bath results in heavier coating of 


zine on base metal. Importance of the submersion time is stressed 


@ TEMPERATURE of the galvan- 
izing bath, and the length of time 
of submersion in the galvanizing 
bath, are perhaps two of the most 
vital factors in the development 
and control of spangles on gal- 
vanized iron. Regardless of the 
metal additions these two factors 
affect all types of coatings and 
finishes. 

Since the submersion time has 
not been definitely controlled in 
practice the influence of time-in- 
bath is not clearly understood. A 
typical example of the variation 
in submersion time is seen in the 
hot-dip galvanizing of pipe. A 
large number of pipe may be 
pushed into the galvanizing bath at 
once, and then removed one or two 
at a time. Thus, the submersion 
time of those drawn first is short 
while the submersion time of those 
drawn last is long. The practical 
galvanizer therefore is interested 
to know what happens to the pipe 
as the submersion time in the bath 
increases. Some pipemakers desire 





By WALLACE G. IMHOFF 


President, Wallace G. Imhoff Co. 
Vineland, N. J. 


a spangle finish while others do not. 

Fig. 1 shows what happens to the 
spangle when every other condition 
has been standardized except the 
temperature of the galvanizing 
bath. The submersion time is the 
same for all the sheets; namely, 30 
seconds. At the temperature of 790 
degrees Fahr. (just 4 degrees above 
the melting point of zinc) the span- 
gle is fairly large and the finish is 
dull. With the same submersion 
time, but at a much higher tem- 
perature of the bath, the spangle 
formed is much smaller, and the 
finish is much brighter. This is at 
885 degrees Fahr., and 30 seconds 
submersion time. The third sheet 
Shows a bath temperature of 945 
degrees Fahr., considerably above 
practical galvanizing conditions. The 
submersion time is the same as the 


Fig. 1—Effect of increase in bath temperature upon the character of the spangle. 
Bath temperatures, from left to right, are 790, 885, and 945 degrees Fahr., respective- 
ly. All samples are 30 gage 


others, namely, 30 seconds, but the 
spangle has disappeared; the coat- 
ing or finish has been “burned,” 
that is, the bath is too hot for that 
gage of sheet and that submersion 
time to develop a commercial span- 
gle, or finish. So that the higher 
the bath temperature, the smaller 
the size of the spangle developed, 
and vice versa when all other fac- 
tors are definitely controlled, the 
lower the temperature the larger 
the size of the spangle will be. If 
a 30-gage sheet is run through a 
galvanizing bath too slow at a high 
temperature the finish will be white, 
that is, the spangle will be burned 
off. The remedy is either to lower 
the bath temperature, or increase 
the speed of the sheet through the 
bath. The best operating tempera- 
ture and speed has been determined 
for each gage of sheet. 


Coating Speed Is Important 


Stepping up the speed may drag 
out excessive zinc, and thus in 
crease the weight of the base metal 
On the other hand if the sheets ga 
through too slowly the coating may 
become hard and brittle due to ex: 
cessive alloying. There is an equilib- 
rium between the factors of bath 
temperature, submersion time, gage 
of base material, and speed thruugh 
the bath, that must be determined 
to give the best spangle develop- 
ment, the lightest metal deposit, 
and the best finish as to smooth- 
ness, gloss, etc. 

Low-temperature coatings are 
soft and ductile, although the sheet 
will stand considerable bending; 
high-temperature coatings are hard 
and brittle, and they tend to crack 
upon bending. If the submersion 
time is short a burned finish which 
destroys the spangle, will stand con- 
siderable punishment in the way 
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ERE’S how the chef in a mid- 

western hospital discovered 
something about valves that is sig- 
nificant to any plant with extensive 
piping. The chef raised the lid of a 
steam kettle ready to dish up a savory 
beef stew. Instead, he found a badly 
scorched mess. 


By his clock he knew that it had not 
cooked too long—the heat should 
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have been constant—but something 
had happened—something beyond 
his control. 

The engineer of the hospital diag- 
nosed the trouble thus: “Pressure 
regulator’s gone blooey,” he stated. 
“Look at the sediment in this reduc- 
ing valve. If you had that much junk 
inside of you, you would fail, too.” 


When W.F. C., the Crane Represent- 


CRANE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 





ative, appeared in response to a tele- 
phone call, he quickly found the an- 
swer. Obviously, simply cleaning the 
regulator was asking for more trouble 
later—Preventive Maintenance dic- 
tated some form of protection for the 
kettle to prevent extreme temperature 
from ruining more food. 

The answer was simple—see the 
hookup at left. A Crane relief valve, 
placed on the low pressure side of the 
pressure reducing valve, gave assur- 
ance that in the future, failure of the 
pressure regulator would not result 
in further disaster to beef stews. 
RESULTS: (1) No more danger of un- 
controlled steam under high pressure 
reaching the cooking kettles. (2) One 
more user of valves and fittings has 
learned that Preventive Maintenance 
prevents further trouble from valves 
by recommending the correct valve 
of the correct materials in the cor- 
rect hookup. (3) Another valve user 
has found that he can be assured 
sound advice on piping problems by 
calling the Crane Representative. 


This case is based on an actual experience of a Crane 
Representative in our Kansas City Branch, 
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YOUR PLANT IS 
SAFER WITH CRANE 
RELIEF VALVES 


You may never 
have occasion to worry over 
scorching a beef stew, but in 
your plant—in fact, in almost 
every plant—the judicious ap- 
plication of relief valves on 
pipe lines will prevent many 
maintenance problems from 
becoming serious— save many 
dollars in time lost or mate- 
rial destroyed, as well. 

Crane relief valves are made 
in brass, iron and steel—de- 
signed to control air, gas, 
water or steam. Available in 
sizes from %” to 5” to meet 


every requirement where a re- 
lief valve may be necessary. 














CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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Fig. 2—This 28-gage sheet was sub- 

merged one minute in galvanizing bath 

at 945 degrees Fahr. This temperature 
and time ruins spangle development 


of bending; if the submersion time 
increases and the alloy formed be- 
comes heavier, the coating tends 
to become more brittle and breaks 
away from the base metal. 


The law of crystallization gen- 


erally follows the principle that 
slow cooling develops large crys- 
tals and that the higher the tem- 


perature from which it is cooled, 
the larger the crystals will be. This 


law of crystallization holds true 
With the size of the spangles. The 
crystals at 885 degrees Fah. are 


smaller because of faster cooling. 

Temperature Influences Action 

Alloying action goes on at a fast- 
er rate the higher the temperature 
of the galvanizing bath. At 945 
degrees Fahr. all the free zinc has 
combined with the base metal to 
form the frosted looking zinc-iron 
alloy, and there is no top skin of 
purer zine to give the spangle effect. 
The finish therefore at 945 degrees 
Fahr. is really a zine-iron alloy. 
The finish at 790 degrees Fahr. is 
the most ductile, therefore, of the 
three finishes shown, and that at 
945 degrees Fahr. the most brittle 
because of the formation of more 
zinc-iron alloy. 

Experiments and tests have 
shown conclusively that when all 
features are standardized as here 
illustrated, the principle is—The 
higher the temperature of the gal- 
vanizing bath, the heavier the zinc 
deposited as galvanized coating, 
and vice versa, the lower the tem- 
perature of the galvanizing bath 
the lighter the zinc coating deposit- 
ed. Exactly the opposite to this 
was believed to be true in practice, 
until it was conclusively proved, 
by standardizing all other factors, 
a thing which is impossible under 
practical operating conditions. 

In Fig. 1 all conditions were 
standardized but the bath tempera- 
ture; in every case the submersion 
time was 30 seconds in the bath. 


56 


Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show the submer- 
sion times of one minute, two min- 
utes, and four minutes. The effects 
of 30 seconds, one minute, two min- 
utes and four minutes on the coat- 
ing are eligible. The results show 
what transpires as the submersion 
time is lengthened. 

Comparison of the finish of each 
of these sheets with the one follow- 
ing clearly reveals that the longer 
the submersion, the greater the 
effect of alloying with the base 
metal. Finally at four minutes sub- 
mersion the spangle has not only 
been entirely destroyed, but a heavy 
zinc-iron alloy has been built up 
on the surface of the sheet. At first 
the grains are fine, but with longer 
submersion they increase in size. 
The coating changes from a spangle 
to a hard, sandy, grainy, zinc-iron 
alloy finish. A long submersion 


therefore destroys the spangle the 
same as a high bath temperature. 
The same results are accomplished 
at a low temperature with a long 
time, 


submersion as with a high 





Fig. 3—This 28-gage sheet was sub- 
merged two minutes in galvanizing 
bath at 975 degrees Fahr. The surface 
shows active alloying of zinc and iron 


temperature and a short submer- 
sion time; in both cases the span- 
gle is completely destroyed and the 
finish replaced by a rough, sandy, 
zine-iron alloy deposit. 

Another important factor is the 
extreme brittleness of the zinc 
coating. Note the corner of the 
coating that has been easily broken 
off of the sheet shown in Fig. 4. 
The adherence of this coating was 
low, but was thick, hard and brittle. 

Pipe at the last draw which has 
the longest submersion time tends 
to have a dull, heavy, brittle coat- 
ing, with low adherence, that is, 
the coating peels and flakes easily. 
To overcome this difference in coat- 
ing quality due to the variation in 
submersion time, involves rigging 
up some kind of a machine that 
will take each pipe separately and 
give it exactly the same submer- 











Sion time as every other pipe; in 
Other words, the submersion time of 
al] the pipe must be made equal to 
secure a coating that will be of 
uniform quality. 


The weight of coating also should 
not be overlooked with the _ sub- 
mersion time. Careful tests have 
revealed that the longer the sub- 
mersion time, the heavier the zinc 
will be deposited as galvanized 
coating, and vice versa, the shorter 
the submersion time, the lighter 
the zinc will be deposited as gal- 
vanized coating. As a corollary to 
this principle there is also another, 
namely, the longer the submersion 
time the more brittle the zinc coat- 
ing, and vice versa, the shorter the 
submersion time the more ductile 
the zine coating. Still another prin- 
ciple is important, namely, the 
longer the submersion time _ the 
lower the adherence of the coating 
to the base metai; and, vice versa, 
the shorter the submersion time, 
the more ductile will be the zinc 
coating. 

Thus, there are at least three vital 
galvanizing principles clearly illus- 
trated in this series of Sheets, in 
addition to showing the effect upon 
the spangle, when the bath tem- 
perature is too high, or the sub- 
mersion time too long. 

Temperature and submersion time 
are operating factors for control- 
ling, developing and extinguishing 
the spangle. They may be termed 
factors of spangle control as dis- 
tinguished from metal additions to 
the bath which directly affect the 
type and the character of the span- 
gle developed. Cadmium produces 
the “pear] spangle,” but the tem- 
perature of the bath influences its 
size, luster and development. Alu- 
minum gives a spangle the inher- 
ent property of becoming bright; 
temperature makes it bright. A 
high bath temperature tends to 
produce a beautiful bright luster; a 
low temperature a dull finish. 





Fig. 4—This 28-gage sheet was sub- 
merged four minutes in galvanizing 


bath at 910 degrees Fahr. Note the 
hard, grainy, brittle texture of the finish 
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New SMZ Alloy Transforms White 





Cast Tron to Strong Gray Iron 


@ THREE beneficial results are ac- 
complished by the new graphitizing 
alloy SMZ recently developed as a 
ladle addition to cast iron by Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Co., unit of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York. Com- 
posed essentially of silicon, manga- 
nese and zirconium, it converts a 
normally hard white iron into a 
high-strength gray iron, reduces the 
chill of gray iron and minimizes 
wall sensitivity. It also improves 
the microstructure of the iron with 
resultant improvement in strength 
and physical properties. 

The effect of SMZ alloy on white 
cast iron is shown in Fig. 1. The 
base iron used to make the wedge- 
shape chill blocks contained approxi- 
mately the following percentages: 
2.30 carbon, 1.00 to 1.10 silicon, and 
0.30 manganese—and was melted in 
a commercial air furnace. The 
specimen of iron that had not been 
treated at the extreme left, Fig. 1, 
was a hard white iron. When 
enough SMZ alloy was added to 
raise the silicon percentage of the 
iron to approximately 1.60, the iron 
became almost completely gray ex- 
cept near the chilled edge. When 
more alloy was added to raise the 
final silicon percentage to approxi- 
mately 1.90, the iron became gray 
throughout. 
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Fig. 1. (Upper)—-Typical white iron 
structure is shown by test specimen at 
left. Those on the right show the gray- 
ing effect of increasing amounts of 
SMZ alloy added to the white iron. 
Fig. 2. (Lower)—The chill of gray iron, 
represented by keyhole specimen at 
left, is reduced by additions of SMZ 
alloy as indicated by the specimen on 
the right 


That this alloy is equally effective 
in reducing the chill of gray iron 
and in preventing the chill of thin 
sections of this material is indicat- 
ed by the illustrated keyhole chill 
blocks, Fig. 2, the base having these 
percentages: 3.26 total carbon, 0.63 
combined carbon, 2.33 silicon, and 
0.66 manganese. To the specimen 
shown on the right, Fig. 2, 1-pound 
additions of the new alloy were 
made per 500 pounds of iron. 

The action of this alloy is not due 
to its silicon content alone, and its 


merely 
For example, the base 
irons used in obtaining the data giv- 
en in the accompanying table had 
progressively lower silicon contents 
so that progressively increased ad- 


beneficial action is_ not 


graphitizing. 


would result 
final silicon 


ditions of SMZ alloy 
in essentially constant 
analyses. Therefore, the progres- 
sive improvement in mechanical 
properties given in the table is due 
to the ladle addition of a balanced 
combination of elements. 

A cast iron converted from white 
to gray by the addition of SMZ alloy 
had the following properties: 

51,700 
3,800 
0.415 


207 


Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. 
Transverse strength, Ib. 
Deflection, in. 

Brinell hardness number 


The base iron had the following 
percentages: 2.66 total carbon, 1.15 
silicon, and 0.36 manganese. The 


amount ef SMZ alloy added was suf- 
ficient to increase the silicon by 0.50 
per cent. 





Effects of Ladle Additions of SMZ Alloy 


Addition 
Si as ——Final Analysis— 
SMZ Alloy tie, Se CL, & Si, % 
0.00 3.15 0.57 1.80 
0.15 3.08 0.57 1.76 
0.25 3.14 0.63 1.81 
0.50 3.07 0.58 1.76 


on Physical Properties of Gray Cast Iron 
Tee Depth 

lb. per Trans., Defi., of chill, 

Sq. in. Ib. in. in. BHN 
36,400 1,900 0.185 1.09 207 
39,000 2,250 0.210 0.094 207 
42,400 2,600 0.340 0.56 196 
43,000 2,750 0.350 0.43 196 















Novel Hook-Up Eliminates 


Necessity for Skilled Workers 


@ UNUSUAL simplicity of opera- 
tion possible when universal dupli- 
eating control is used in combina- 
tion with a standard horizontal bor- 
ing, drilling and milling machine 
permits a boring machine operator, 
hitherto unskilled in die duplicating, 
to turn out dies to required ac- 
curacies. 

An example of the application of 
this combination of horizontal bor- 
ing machine and duplicator, the lat- 
ter manufactured by Detroit Uni- 
versal Duplicator Co., 253 St. Aubin 
avenue, Detroit, is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

The combination, in use at the 
Superior Tool and Die Co., Detroit, 
is enabling the company to meet de- 
livery dates on this season’s un- 
usually large number of dies. Rapid- 
ity with which the control can be 
connected with any suitable stand- 
ard machine tool such as a boring 
machine, permitted the company to 
order the duplicating control after 
the work was already in the shop. 

While this combination of boring 
machine and control unit represents 
the least costly of any single piece 
of duplicating equipment in the 
shop, its speed of operation and ac- 
curacy is ample to meet all require- 
ments, 

The control unit, which is connect- 
ed with longitudinal feed of the bor- 
ing machine, automatically controls 
that feed to regulate the depth of 
the cut. Vertical feed is governed 
by the machine itself, leaving to the 
operator only the shifting of the 
table longitudinally for each new 
cut. 


Pattern (plaster of Paris) and 


work (tool steel for inner door pierc- 





ing die) are mounted on an angle 
plate on the worktable, just as in 
a standard vertical die sinking ma- 
chine. Tracer head is mounted on 
headstock of the boring machine 
and its tracer finger is lined up with 
the cutting tool vertically in two 
planes with both the finger and the 
cutting tool touching identically 
corresponding points of pattern and 
work respectively. 

When vertical feed is started, the 
tracer, following the pattern, relays 
an interrupted series of electrical 
impulses to a solenoid controlled 
plunger-type valve which permits 
oil under pressure from a hydraulic 
pump to actuate a hydraulic motor 
for control of the longitudinal feed 
of the worktable. In this manner 
the unit limits the depth of the cut 
being made in close accordance with 
the contour of the pattern. 

Simplicity of operation and elim- 
ination of necessity for especially 
trained operators to handle such 
equipment will enable the setup to 
be placed on a 24-hour basis if need- 
ed. Based on the time required to 
train the single operator now using 
the setup to produce satisfactory 


Simplicity of operation, ease of installa- 
tion permits the control unit shown in 
the illustration to be connected up 
with standard horizontal boring, drilling 
and milling machine for die duplicat- 
ing. the combination being handled 
successfully by an operator without 
previous die duplicating experience. 
Depth of cut, to conform to pattern 
mounted on angle plate fixture is con- 
trolled by duplicating control — unit 
shown in background 


work, the company anticipates no 
difficulty in putting two additional 
operators on the machine to round 
out the three shift operation. 


Story of Superfinish 
In Pioneer Volume 


@ The Story of Superfinish, by Ar- 
thur M. Swigert Jr.; cloth, 672 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
Lynn Publishing Co., Detroit, for 
$5. 

The author of this work is direc- 
tor of production research for the 
Chrysler Sales division, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, and his book is a 
notable contribution to the liter- 
ature of machined surfaces. Dedi- 
cation is to Walter P. Chrysler, 
chairman of the board; K. T. Keller, 
president; and David A. Wallace, 
president Chrysler Sales division. 


The latter first conceived the ne- 
cessity of some such process as 
superfinishing and was in active 
charge of the work leading to its 
development as a commercial suc- 
cess. Mr. Wallace says of this 
volume: “The story contained in 
this book is of vital importance to 
all who are interested in industrial 
progress. It is of particular in- 
terest to the scientist, physicist, en- 
gineer, metallurgist, foreman, tool- 
maker and mechanic.” 

The text of 300,000 words is ac- 
companied by 720 photographic il- 
lustrations and diagrams, each 
fully described in its own caption. 

While the subject matter is a 
technical description in understand- 
able language of the whole progress 
of surface finishing, it deals princi- 
pally with the industrial develop- 
ment of metal surface finishing in 
the last three decades. 


Uses of Copper Alloys 
In Aircraft Described 


m American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., has published a booklet de- 
scribing copper alloys currently used 
in aircraft and aircraft engine con- 
struction. 

Compositions, physical constants 
and physical properties of various 
forms are listed, with discussions on 
the fabricating qualities of the 
aluminum-bronzes, copper-silicon al- 
loys and the heat-treated beryllium 
copper. 

Booklet also explains principal 
characteristics of such special prod- 
ucts as Anaconda hot pressed parts, 
pressure die castings, flexible metal 
hose and tubing for radio shielding 
conduit, rip cord housing, and 
flexible metal connections for air 
ducts, carburetors, heater pipes, 
vents and exhausts. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN 


When you use American Chain you can know that, as far as chain 
can serve you, you are prepared to meet our national demand for 


rapid production with least delays. 


In the complete lines of American Chains, Fittings and Attach- 
ments you will find chain equipment for each of your purposes. All 
this equipment is made as well as the world’s leading chain manu- 
facturer has learned to make it through many years of experience. 


American Chain engineers have encountered all known chain 
applications. They will be glad to work with you on your problems. 
Write us, without obligation. 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET on ENDWELDUR SLING CHAIN 


We will be glad to send you, free, a copy of this booklet on Endweldur 
Sling Chain—the new sling chain with end-welded links which is 
establishing many new performance records. Address American Chain 
& Cable Company, Inc., York, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION” HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION In Canada: 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION swat CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. 
n England: 


: ANDREW (8 CAMPBELL DIVISION OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LTD. 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION * THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. 


Fae : 
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Top left. perfect circles are but one of the many forms that 

can be cut quickly and accurately by machine flame cut- 

ting. Top right, stack cutting can help speed the production 
of identical parts for welding into machines 


Oxyacetylene Process Helps 


Machine-Tool Production 


@ BEFORE American industry can enter fully into 
the greatly increased production schedules proposed 
by the nation’s full-fledged preparedness program, 
additional machine tools must obviously be built as 
quickly as possible. Any method, therefore, of speed- 
ing their production is of interest to manufacturer 
and user alike. Such processes as machine flame cut- 
ting, Unionmelt welding and flame hardening have 
reached an advanced stage of development and offer 
important short cuts. 

A wide variety of machinery parts—machine bases, 
frames, brackets, gears, cams, machine ways, levers, 
covers, and containers—can be fabricated speedily 
and economically by machine flame cutting and by 
welding rolled steel plate. The designer’s hand is free 
to assign strength where strength is needed and by 
working with an inherently strong material, rolled 
steel, weight can be reduced and strength increased 
at the same time. In addition, different types of ma- 
terial can be used in the same unit to realize with 
economy the advantages of each, as in the case of a 
ring gear with a heavy hub of mild steel and a disk 
of alloy steel. A further advantage of flame cut and 
welded construction is its rigidity which in a ma- 
chine tool serves to prolong the life of dies, cutting 
tools and other parts. 

To these advantages can be added that of speed. 
The cutting machine operator can work directly from 
a blueprint, guiding the machine by hand, or in the 
case of quantity lots or very intricate shapes, can 
easily form a templet to follow the outline of the blue- 
print and use this as a track to guide automatically 
the tracing wheel. Quick changeover can be made 
from one design to another. 
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Modern oxyacetylene cutting machines are designed 
for a wide range of operations. These machines oper- 
ate with “jig-saw” flexibility and can perform bevel 
cutting to produce edges ideally prepared for welding. 
The fabrication of highly specialized equipment can 
be undertaken economically, while on the other hand, 
mass production of identical parts is easy. By the use 
of several blowpipes, operating simultaneously, and 
by stack cutting in which steel plates are piled, 
clamped and then cut in one operation, large lots of 
accurately cut parts can be produced at great speed. 

The recently developed automatic welding method 
known as Unionmelt offers remarkable speed for 
joining machinery frames, sections and other ma- 
chine parts. For example, a portable unit can make 
finished welds in steel plate up to 1'%-inch thick in 
only one pass at a rate of 7 to 8 inches per minute. 
The process uses heat generated by the passage of 
an electric current from a welding rod to the work 
being welded. The welding action takes place beneath 
a layer of highly resistant and conductive material, 
known as Unionmelt, without open arc, flash, spatter 
or smoke. Welds made under this protective layer and 
allowed to solidify while still protected possess un- 
usual strength, ductility, uniformity and density. Op- 
eration is completely automatic. The welding opera- 
tor merely pushes buttons and adjusts controls to 
start, maintain and stop the welding. The fact that 
the operator does not need special welding qualifica- 
tions should prove of particular importance in a period 
when increased production cannot wait upon operator 
training. 

The oxyacetylene process can be turned to other 
uses in addition to machine cutting for the produc- 
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tion of improved machine tools. Special flame harden- 


Automatic electric welding by the Unionmelt method pro- 
duces good welds at high speed. Here is a butt weld on 
9/16-inch plate. Note excellent appearance of weld at right 


Left. flame hardening imparts a highly wear-resistant sur- 
face to such machine parts as this hydraulic press guide 





ing heads are readily available for the selective hard- 
ening of many wearing surfaces such as machine ways 


on lathes, planers and milling machines; gear teeth, 
bearings, cranks and crank shafts, 
tracks and caster races. Heat treatment consists of 
raising such surfaces to above their critical tempera- 
ture by means of oxyacetylene flames, following with 
a suitable quench. Surface hardness can be raised 
considerably without altering the chemical composi- 


valves, 


roller 













tion of the metal and without affecting the toughness 
and ductility of the core. The economy and conveni- 
ence of this method of heat treating only the areas 
subject to wear is evident. The process is readily 
used in connection with machine cutting since the cut- 
ting machine carriage, when not in use for cutting, 
can be used to motivate the flame hardening head. 





Electric Eye Traces 


Solvent Vapors in Air 


@<A_ hyper-sensitive electric eye 
which measures minute traces of 
solvent vapors in air—as low as 
one part in a million—was described 
to the American Chemical society 
recently by V. F. Hanson, physi- 
cist, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. The instru- 
ment is so acute that it can deter- 
mine the presence of two drops of 
solvent in just an average size 
room. 

It was designed primarily to deter- 
mine the amount of solvents in the 
air around equipment used for dry- 
cleaning, metal degreasing and in 
chemical manufacturing plants. 

The “ultra-violet photometer,” as 
the machine was called, employs 
photoelectric cells to measure the 
opacity of the vapors. When ex- 


plored by ultra-violet light, of short 
wave length, they cast shadows on 
a fluorescent screen, permitting ac- 
curate appraisal of their density. 
The device is capable of making 
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two to three determinations a min- 
ute, is portable and can be handled 
readily by a non-technical operator. 


New Color Blindness 
Test Compiled 


&@ New color blindness tests have 
been compiled by United States mili- 
tary authorities, thereby making 
this country independent of Ger- 
many and Japan, principal sources 
of previous color perception tests, 
according to American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. The new tests 
will replace as a national standard 
in this country the Japanese Ishi- 
hara test and the Stilling system of 
Germany. ‘The new compilation, 
which will be distributed by the 
optical concern, incorporates the 
best of both tests and adds features 
leading to the detection of those 
persons who do not wish to pass 
a color blindness test and also those 
attempting to hide their weakness. 

Tests consist of 46 printed dia- 
grams and a handbook of instruc- 
tions. The diagrams or charts are 


composed of patterns (figures, let- 
ters, etc.) made up of variously 
shaded dots of the primary colors 
set on a differently colored back- 
ground of similar dots in confusion 
colors. While figures are easily 
seen by a normal person, the color- 
blind individual, unable to differ- 
entiate colors, cannot distinguish 
the figures from the background. 
In mild forms color blindness, hesi- 
tancy in naming the figures reveals 
the weakness. The plates provide 
for the detection of each type of 
color blindness. 


Pamphlet on Pipe 
Nipples Now Available 


@ National bureau of standards, 
Washington, announces the avail- 
ability of a phamplet entitled “Pipe 
Nipples; Brass, Copper, Steel and 
Wrought-Iron,” commercial stand- 
ard CS5-40. This standard was ac- 
cepted by the industry as its stand- 
ard practice for production in May 
of this year. Copies may be ob- 
tained for 5 cents at the government 
printing office. 
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CAN BE USED IN HOPPER FEED DRIVERS 








DAUS SMASHED! 


Today, in hundreds of busy metal working plants, 
smart production executives are saving time and 
money by using SEMS Fastener Units in their 
assembly work. This pre-assembled Shakeproof lock 
washer and screw brings many benefits besides the 
time saved in putting the lock washer on the screw. 
These benefits vary according to the type of assem- 
bly work being done but they generally include: 
savings on dropped and wasted lock washers; easier 
driving, particularly in hard to reach applications; 
smoother, faster assembly—fewer delays or ‘‘bottle- 
necks"; and, tighter fastenings because each screw 
always has the correct size and type of lock washer 
to protect it. 


EASIER TO HANDLE — DRIVES FASTER 


CANT COME OFF... 


SEMS is the registered trade-mark of Illinois Tool Works, manu- 
facturers of Shakeproof Lock Washers. Only Shakeproof Lock 
Washers are used in the manufacture of SEMS Fastener Units. 


AVOIDS PRODUCTION “BOTTLE-NECKS” 


How much you can save by using SEMS Fastener 
Units can be easily determined through a test pro- 
duction run of a few thousand. Orders for standard 
round head SEMS Units in a large variety of sizes 
can be filled from stock, so write today for price 
list. Start saving with SEMS Fastener Units now! 


VV Also available with 
Phillips Recessed Heads 
(ei 


SHAKEPROOF LOCK WASHER CO. 


Distributor of Shakeproof Products 
Manufactured by ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
2525 North Keeler Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Plants at Chicago and Elgin, Illinois 


In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Copyright 1940 Illinois Tool Works 
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Fig. 1—Burning off excess 
metal during flashing pe- 
riod. Operator is outlined 
against shower of sparks 
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Welding Fabrications 


For Poreelain Enamel Finishes 


Enameling welded fabrications proves entirely feasible, even 


on hot water tanks where expansion and corrosion add to service 


problems. 


@ CONTRARY to the belief held by 
many, successful application of 
porcelain enamel to welded struc- 
tures is not impossible—in fact, a 
number of companies have been 
doing it with considerable success 
for some time. However, there are 
a few important principles which 
must be followed carefully or diffi- 
culty will be encountered. 

Characteristics of the metal in 
the weid are most important. The 
metal in or near the weld must not 
be spongy and must not contain 
oxide or slag inclusions as_ these 
will give rise to blisters and copper 
heads when the enamel coat is fused 
to the steel surface. 

The welding method not only de- 
termines largely the character of the 
metal in and near the weld itself 
but also enters into the enameling 
operation in another way. 

All types of fabricated structures 
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to be porcelain enameled should have 
metal of uniform thickness through- 
out all portions to be coated. Other- 
wise the heavy sections will be un- 
derfired when the enamel coat is 
fused and the thinner sections will 
be overfired, resulting in a poor 
enameling job. This means that lap 
joints are extremely undesirable as 
of course the metal thickness is 
doubled at the overlap. Not only is 
this true but where the metals lap, 
a crack exists into which it is almost 
impossible to force enamel—a factor 
which means poor enameling re- 
sults if attempted. 

These factors dictate the use of 
butt welded joints throughout the 
structure. 

Such butt welded joints can be 
made economically and satisfactorily 
by gas welding where volume of 
work is comparatively small. Enam- 
eling over metallic arc welds does not 








Flash welding found most practical joining method 


yet appear practical, according to 
several authorities. Carbon arc 
welding of flanged joints using no 
filler metal may be _ satisfactory. 
Where a considerable volume of 
production is to be handled, how- 
ever, a flash welder will usually re- 
turn sufficient savings from _in- 
creased output and fewer rejects to 
warrant its sometimes high original 
cost, since most such machines must 
be designed and built especially for 
the particular work at hand. 

Flash welding and use of butt 
welds largely eliminates the prob- 
lem of oxide and slag inclusions as 
the flash-welding operation can be so 
adjusted that the upset portion of 
the cycle squeezes out all unsound 
metal leaving only weld metal of 
extremely high quality. By follow- 
ing this with a suitable trimming 
off of excess material squeezed out 
at each side of the weld, a surface 
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Cluster, 


Xe Republic ENDURO Heat-Resisting 


Steel in United Air Lines Air Preheater 


after operating 10 TIMES AS LONG 


as the material previously used, is still in service! 


And this service is anything but easy. The hot exhaust 
gases inside the cluster, designed and built by United Air 
Lines, raise the temperature of the metal to 1300 de- 
grees. Air passing around the outside of the tubes is sky 
temperature — often well below zero. The service is so 
tough, in fact, that the metal originally used required 
replacement after 500 hours. And that was a good 
figure when consideration is given to the number of 
hours in the air of other parts of an air liner. 

Then Republic ENDURO* Heat-Resisting Steel — a star 
performer wherever high temperatures are a factor — 
was given a trial. It has been in service now for better 


than 5000 hours —10 times as long as the material pre- 


viously used — WITH NO INDICATION OF FAILURE. As 
a result, ENDURO now is standard for replacements. 

Keep this short, true story in mind when you need a 
metal that will resist high temperatures and corrosion — 
that provides a high strength to weight ratio— for fire 
walls, collector rings, exhaust stacks, boilers, cartridge 
starters, battery compartments, lavatory compartments, 
galleys and a host of other applications. 

Literature giving complete technical information on the 
various grades of Republic ENDURO Stainless and Heat- 
Resisting Steels will be sent on request. Write Republic 


Steel Corporation, Alloy Steel Division, 
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Massillon, O.; General Offices, Cleveland, O. = 
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.... pioneer in the development of 
electric furnace steels—both alloy and 
stainless—and, today, the world’s largest 
producer of aircraft quality steels. 




















































































can be produced so nearly like the 
base metal itself that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to locate the welded joint 
after enameling. 

Such flash welding not only gives 
the high quality joint required for 
enameling but does not thicken the 
section at the joint as the weld can 
be trimmed to same thickness as 
metal at each side. This assures 
uniform firing of the enamel coat. 

Another important factor in de 
signing welding fabrications for 
porcelain enamel finishes is to be 
sure the design does not include 
projections or corners from which 
the enamel cannot be drained prop- 
erly. 


Round Corners Essential 


Rounding of edges is also impor- 
tant. If a sheet is sheared square 
and the sharp corners of the sheared 
edge allowed to remain on the fab- 
rication when enameled, it will be 
found that the enamel on and with- 
in a fraction of an inch of these 
corners has become oxidized exces- 
sively or “burned” due to excessive 
heating at those points, which of 
course will reach a higher tempera- 
ture upon firing than the body of 
the metal. Thus rounded corners are 
essential. 

The principle of avoiding heavy 
and thin sections in the same piece 
is particularly important in attach- 
ing fittings, supports and other 
items or in assembling complicated 
fabrications. For instance, suppose 
it is desired to reinforce a flat area 
of comparatively thin sheet by arc 
welding a section of angle iron to 
it. To avoid cracks it is necessary 
to make the are weld continuous 
around the entire area where one 
side of the angle contacts the sheet. 
This involves an excessive amount 
of welding and in addition does not 
give the uniform section desired. 

A better method would be to use 
a flat bar and weld it on edge against 
the sheet, This would give approxi- 
mately the same strength of rein- 
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Fig. 2. (Left)—Large shear with hold- 
downs and stops for cutting sheet ac- 
curately 
Fig. 3. (Right)—These powered rolls 
shape the sheet into a tube 


forcement, would require the same 
amount of welding and would afford 
minimum added mass where the re- 
inforcement is fastened to the sheet. 

Of course it is desirable to grind 
all carbon are or gas welds to get 
the smooth surface necessary to pro- 
duce a good porcelain enameled fin- 
ish. 

Likewise it is essential that the 
enamel and the enameling procedure 
be correct for the type of work at 
hand. 

An excellent example of the suc- 
cessful use of the above principles 
is the recent development of hot- 
water tanks, porcelain enameled 
both on the inside and outside. A 
high-production setup especially de- 
signed to manufacture these tanks 
at the rate of 3500 weekly, employ- 
ing a single 8hour shift has been 
completed recently at Porcelain 
Steels Inc., Cedar and Ashland 
roads, Cleveland. While standard 
sizes range from 30 to 52 gallons, 
the plant is equipped to make any 
size from 20 to 120 gallons on a 
production basis. Any diameter, 12 
inches or larger, can be accom- 
modated. 

The field for water tanks, porce- 
lain enameled both inside and out, 
appears to be extremely large be- 
cause many such tanks are used in 
areas where waters of abnormal oxy- 
gen content, alkalinity or acidity are 
encountered which greatly shorten 
the life of ordinary galvanized steel 
tanks. Up to the advent of the 
porcelain enameled tank, most hot 
water tanks were made of steel with 
a hot-dipped zinc coating. Where 
deterioration of the galvanized tanks 
proceeded at an excessive rate, a few 
were made from monel and copper. 
The increased acceptance and pres- 
ent widespread use of porcelain 








enameled refrigerators, ranges, 
roasters, washing machines and 
sinks naturally have led the way to 
use of porcelain enameled water 
tanks and it is expected this will 
be a rapidly expanding field. 

Most hot water tanks fail because 
the steel rusts through from in- 
sufficient protection by the galvan- 
ized lining; or the tank may not pro- 
duce an adequate supply of hot 
water efficiently because insoluble 
minerals from the water have been 
desposited on the surface of the 
tank. Both of these difficulties ap- 
pear to be overcome effectively by 
use of the open-ended porcelain 
enameled water tank which will 
be described here. Porcelain enam- 
el, being immune _ to- chemi- 
cal attack by the water, has a the- 
oretical life expentancy of at least 
25 years. Application of a proper 
porcelain enamel coat snould pro- 
vide effective protection from rust 
indefinitely. Porcelain enamels are 
available which are not affected by 
alkalinity or acidity of the water 
nor by high oxvgen content. Elec- 
trolvsis difficulties also are elimi- 
nated since the porcelain is a non- 
conductor of electricity. 


Cost Is Reduced 

Cost factor also is most favorable. 
A 30-gallon monel metal hot wate! 
tank costs about five times as much 
as a standard galvanized tank, while 
cost of the porcelain enameled tank 
is about half that of a monel tank: 

The tank design developed and 
used at Porcelain Steels has proved 
extremely satisfactory and is quite 
simple. A flat sheet is formed and 
rolled into a tube, The longitudinal 
seam is flash welded. Tank heads 
are formed with a flanged section 
which permits attaching to the cyl- 
indrical section. This eliminates 
welds at juncture of heads and body 
of the tank. Open ends of the tank 
body are flanged outward and have 
holes punched in them by means 
of which the heads are bolted to the 
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WHEN PRODUCTION MEANS PROTECTION 


You get high-speed, quality welding 


when you specify: General Electric 


ELECTRODES 


You get speedy, quality welding when you use G-E 
electrodes — maximum deposition rates with mini- 
mum spatter-loss, as well as excellent “‘physicals”’ 
and appearance! @ General Electric is a source of 
supply for fully approved electrodes that’s depend- 
able, both in delivery and product. Complete samples 
and demonstrations are available at no obligation. 


A-C WELDERS 


Speed welding today, on heavy production—more 
than 200 amp—is a-c welding, because a-c doesn’t 
trouble you with MAGNETIC BLOW, allows larger 
currents to be used, and bigger electrodes, for faster 
welds, greater production, and MORE PROFITS! 


e G-E’s transformer-type a-c welders reduce power 
costs as much as 50°, compared with welders of the 


generator type. No heavy moving parts to wear out 
and cause production delays, just straight-through 
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production of profitable welding. Sizes range from 100 
amp to 1000 amp, for manual and automatic welding. 


D-C WELDERS 


General Electric d-c welders provide a fast-working, 
economical, time-saving arc, because they provide 
(1) instant recovery voltage which always exceeds 
arc voltage and (2) current peaks which never exceed 
three times steady short-circuit current. ® G-E 
welders stay on the job, because they have reliable 
overload protection, self-excitation, excellent commu- 
tation, and quick, easy current adjustment. 


Your nearest G-E arc welding distributor or G-E 
office is your logical source of supply for atomic- 
hydrogen, multiple-operator, and automatic welders, 
and accessories and cable. Why not call them today 
for help with your problems on high-speed welding? 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 























tank to form the closed section. In 
use, most tanks are placed vertically. 
This, permits the supporting stand 
to be removed easily, the detach- 
able heads taken off and the tank 
cleaned with minimum effort. 

All pipe connections to the tank 
are made by means of male spuds 
or nipples which are resistance 
welded to the outside surfaces of 
the tank sidewalls and to upper and 
lower heads. 

Let’s examine this design to see 
how the recommendations for suc- 
cessful enameling of a welded struc- 
ture have been followed. 

By flash welding the longitudinal 
seams, no foreign material remains 
in the weld and nearby metal is not 
fatigued or strained. 

By use of a butt joint, the mass 
of the structure is not increased 
where the weld occurs, an aid to 
uniform firing. 

By removing excess weld metal 
on a precision scarfing machine with 
carefully designed cutters, a smooth 
surface is produced both on the in- 
side and the outside of the weld to 
which the porcelain enamel adheres 
faithfully. 

By butt welding the pipe connec- 
tions to the outside of the tank, no 
sections protrude inside to make 
draining difficult. 

By using butt joints, there are no 
cracks or openings into which the 
enamel will not flow properly so all 
surfaces will be covered quite 
effectively. 

By using nipples of as thin sec- 
tion as possible, excessive mass is 
avoided where they attach to the 
tank and underfiring at this point 
is prevented. Steel employed is 
Armco ingot iron, especially suit- 
able for porcelain enameling. Not 
only are the tank body and heads 
of this material but also the nip- 
ples. 

It is evident ample provision has 
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been made in the design for proper 
enameling. 

Production setup for turning out 
3500 of these tanks weekly includes 
a number of special machines devel- 
oped for this particular application. 
All fabricating equipment is located 
in a 18,000-square-foot section leased 
in a modern reinforced concrete fire- 
proof building with access to a rail- 
road siding and two trucking plat- 
forms. Fabricating is handled on 
one floor, finishing on another. 

With the exception of the power 
shear shown in Fig. 2, all equip- 
ment is located in a single line in 
sequence. The large precision pow- 
er-driven shear in Fig. 2 is located 
at one end of the manufacturing line 
opposite the power-driven rolls in 
Fig. 3 which are at the start of the 
production lineup. On the same 
side as the shear is an area for 
storage of sheet steel, work in proc- 
ess and completed units. 

Power-driven shear, Fig. 2, is 
equipped with automatic holddowns 
and precision gaging devices so 
sheets can be cut to the accurate 
dimensions necessary for successful 
flash welding work. The shear is 
of ample size to handle material 
from 8 to 14 gage and in sheet 
sizes sufficient for 120-gallon tanks 
and larger. From the shear, the large 
sheets for tank bodies are trans- 
ferred directly across the aisle to 
the power rolls shown in Fig. 3. 
Here the sheet is formed into a cy!- 
inder ready to go to the flash welder. 


The flash welder is a huge ma- 
chine specially designed and built 
for this job by Federal Machine & 
Welder Co., Warren, O. The 60- 
inch longitudinal’seam in a stand- 
ard 30-gallon hot water tank is com- 
pleted in this machine in 9 seconds. 
Power demand in making the weld 
is from 500 to 700 kilovolt-amperes 
during the flashing period. This de- 
mand increases to about 1200 kilo- 





Fig. 4—Flash welder as viewed from 
right rear 


volt-amperes on upset. Nearly *%- 
inch of metal is burned off on each 
side of the weld during the flash- 
ing period. 

Amount of upset is %-inch. This 
means that after the *-inch has 
been burned off on each side of the 
weld, during the flashing period 
when the metal is being fed into the 
joint at a rather slow rate, the 
feed rate is increased, causing the 
power demand to rise to a maximum 
of 1200 kilovolt-amperes. At this 
point, the current is cut off and the 
sides of the joint continue to be 
brought together rapidly to squeeze 
out any unsound metal and to leave 
only a small portion of molten metal 
in the weld itself. Simultaneously 
this exerts a highly desirable forging 
action on the hot metal near and 
in the weld. 


Fig. 1 shows an action view of the 
flash welder from the control side. 
Note all controls are conveniently 
within reach, This is the side from 
which the work is placed into and 
removed from the flash welder. 
Part of the fixture hinges to fold 
down away from the end next to the 
operator so the completed tubular 
tank body can be removed from the 
machine. A special ejector removes 
the work from the machine. 


Special-Built Ejector 


Fig. 4 shows view of the back 
side of the flash welder. The com- 
plicated drives, air clamping cylin- 
ders and auxiliary equipment are 
evident in this view. The special 
structural steel section at the ex- 
treme right in Fig. 4 is part of the 
ejector mechanism which pushes the 
completed tank body from the weld- 
ing dies. A closeup view of this 
same _ ejector mechanism taken 
from the opposite side is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

The ejector was specially built 
for this application. At extreme 
right in Fig. 4 will be seen a motor, 
worm gear and spur gear reducer 
mounted in the lower section of this 
frame. The shaft driven by this 
set of reducing gears’ extends 
through to the opposite side of the 
frame and is connected to the crank 
disk seen at lower center in Fig. 5. 
To eject a welded tank body, the 
motor is actuated which in turn re- 
volves this crank disk. A series of 
levers is connected to this crank 
disk to give the desired ejecting 
stroke at the welder die which is in 
line with the upper bar of the ejec- 
tor mechanism, Fig. 5. 

This power ejector is important 
in obtaining maximum production 
from the welder as it eliminates the 
difficulty in removing the tank body 
which “hugs” the dies upon com- 
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pletion of the welding operation. 
Welding dies are operated by com- 
pressed-air cylinders. Welding ma- 
chine itself weighs 33,700 pounds. 


Power for the welder is furnished 
by two transformers connected in 
parailel and mounted in a _ trans- 
former vault immediately below the 
welding machine. 


Next in the line of equipment is 
an air compressor driven by a 30- 
horsepower motor with a capacity 
of 150 cubic feet per minute of air 
which is fed to an accumulator or 
ballast tank of 250 gallons ca- 
pacity. Pressure of 90 to 100 pounds 
per square inch is maintained. Air 
is utilized in the flash welding ma- 
chine and in much otker equipment 
which will be detailed. 


Excessive Metal Cleaned Off 


Next production unit is the weld 
stripper or scarfer shown in Fig. 6. 
As soon as a tank body comes from 
the flash welder with the longitudi- 
nal seam completed, it is placed over 
the dies of the stripper. Fig. 6 
shows a tank body partly inserted 
in the dies. When in position, pneu- 
matic cylinders clamp the work se- 
curely and a set of cutter heads are 
traversed the length of the weld 
both inside and out to clean off ex- 
cess weld metal extruded during the 
upset portion of the flash-welding 
cycle. 


Fig. 7 is closeup view of the ‘cut- 
ters. Note that the cutters are car- 
ried on retractable arms which slide 
in the dies holding the work securely 
in position. Lower slide carries two 
cutter teeth which traverse the in- 
terior surface of the tank body. A 
third cutter simultaneously traverses 
the outside surface of the weld main- 
taining a position midway between 
the two lower cutters as it moves. 
This permits required pressure to 
be exerted on the cutting tools with- 
out “jamming.” Cutters, of course, 
are shaped to produce exact spheri- 
cal contour of the interior and ex- 
terior tank surfaces, and cut the 
weld metal right down to the base 
metal itself so the trimmed weld is 
no thicker than the adjoining base 
metal. Cutter tools are carefully 
maintained to produce smooth clean- 
cut surfaces. 

Next machine in line is the spud 
welder, Fig. 8. This is a special 
machine to weld the threaded male 
pipe fittings, called spuds, to the 


Fig. 5—Portions of ejector mechanism 
which strips welded tank body from 
dies 
Fig. 6—Inserting a tank body into the 
stripper 


Fig. 7—Two teeth on lower cutter and 
one above clean off excess metal from 
weld on tank body. Stripper here is 
empty to show cutters and mechanism 
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outside of the tank bodies and heads. 
Ordinarily 5 spuds are welded to 
each hot water tank—two at the 
top, one at the bottom and two on 
the side near top and bottom. These 
afford inlets and out-ets as well as 
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connections for the thermostat which 


is mounted alongside the _ tank. 
Spuds themselves are made from 
Armco ingot iron. 

The spud welder is air operated 


by means of the foot control seen in 
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@ The latest methods, materials, equipment and metals will be on 
display when the twenty-second National Metal Congress and 
Exposition is in session at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Oct. 
21 through 25. The papers presented at the business sessions 
will reflect the best thinking and most exhaustive research done 
over the past year. This is truly the “metal man’s” greatest op- 
portunity for an interchange of ideas and to learn of the latest 


developments. 


Following its usual custom, STEEL will devote a large part of 
the October 14 issue to the same interests as the various societies 
participating in the National Metal Congress. This issue, dated 
just a week prior to the opening of the show, will carry complete 
advance details so that you can lay your plans as to the papers 
you wish to hear, the things you wish to see and the booths you 
would like to visit. 


Our October 14 issue will contain a combined advertising and 
editorial insert section printed in two colors on special coated 
stock. This insert section will carry the complete program and 
list of exhibitors. In addition, it will feature pertinent comments 
by men known and respected throughout the industry. It will 
have a profusely illustrated section depicting the progress and 
achievements of the past year. 















The advertising pages will inform you of the newest money 
saving equipment; of better methods; of improved materials and | 
metals. If you attend the show, STEEL’S October 14 issue will 
help you to profitably plan your time. If you can’t attend, this 
issue will bring the show to you. 


Companies supplying equipment, materials, methods or met- 
als are invited to write for information relative to advertising 
possibilities. 


PRODUCTION - PROCESSING - DISTRIBUTION . USE 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fig. 8—Spud welder which fastens 
threaded male outlets to tank body 


Fig. 8. In this view a spud is being 
welded on the side of a tank body. 

Closeup view, Fig. 8, shows the 
lower die or electrode which has a 
raised ring on its face the same 
diameter as the spud to be welded. 
This concentrates the current on the 
inside tank surface directly opposite 
the spud on the outside. Spud is 
carefully lined up with lower die by 
means of close-fitting upper die. 
Once the spud is located, welding is 
performed by tripping the _ foot 
switch. Passage of current through 
the weld for 1/5-second produces 
complete fusion of the spud and tank 
wall. 

Subsequently excess stock is re- 
moved. The complete fusion leaves 
no crack between spud and tank wall. 
Interior corner of the tank opening 
is rounded off so enamel will not 
overoxidize during firing due to the 
sharp corner which otherwise would 
exist. 

Enameling Practice Varies 

As a result, no difficulty is en- 
countered in producing a _ satisfac- 
tory porcelain enamel job near the 
interior and exterior openings for 
the spud connections. 

Subsequently the completed tank 
is tested hydrostatically under a 
pressure of 300 to 800 pounds per 
square inch, depending upon the 
service conditions for which it is 
designed. Rejections are few. 

Enameling practice, while differ- 
ing little from conventional meth- 
ods, merits a word. While all ordi- 
nary porcelain enamels may be ex- 
pected to have a satisfactory life in 
most waters, slightly acid or alka- 
line water in a particular district 
may make it desirable to use one of 
the enamels especially developed to 
show maximum resistance to that 


water. The tendency to reboil or 
copper head may be minimized by 
proper selection of the ground coat. 
Also, a ground coat designed with a 
fairly wide burning range may be 
found advantageous. 

An enamel especially developed by 
Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, has 
exceptionally high resistance to de- 
terioration. This universally resist- 
ant enamel is used on all the tanks. 
This enamel is more flexible than 
other types as expansion and con- 
traction emphasize the importance 
of this factor. It is fired twice at 
1600 degrees Fahr. in a large con- 
tinuous furnace. 

Porcelain enameling of tanks pro- 
duced at Porcelain Steels Inc. is 
handled by the Co-operative Enamel- 
ing Co., Cleveland. Upon receipt 
there, tanks are pickled and given a 
2-coat enamel by orthodox enamel- 
ing methods. Outside surfaces are 
sprayed and inside surfaces are 
dipped or slushed. Carefully de- 
signed burning tools permit fusing 
the coats to the tank without warp- 
age developing. 

A sensitive electrolytic test indi- 
cates bare spots no longer than a 
pin point. This test is so sensitive 
that it can be adjusted to indicate 
thin spots, too. Amount of reworked 
pieces is kept surprisingly low. 

There is no reason why the suc- 
cessful principles outlined above can- 
not be applied to other steel fabri- 
cations for porcelain enameling both 
inside and out. 
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Issues Specifications 
For Welding Electrodes 


@ American Welding society, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
and American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia, have issued jcintly a 


7-page booklet, “Tentative Specifi- 
cations for Iron and Steel Arc-Weld- 
ing Electrodes,” covering coated and 
covered electrodes for welding of 
carbon and low alloy steels of weld- 
able quality. It classifies the elec- 
trodes on the basis cf usability and 
the ultimate tensile strength all- 
weld-metal specimens in the stress- 
relieved condition. 

Some of the subjects discussed in- 
clude manufacture, sizes, chemical 
composition and analysis, permis- 
sible variations in dimensions and 
finish. 


Arc Welding Lessons 
For Practical Training 


@ Lessons in Arc Welding, 144 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; over 100 illus- 
trations; semiflexible simulated 
leather; published by Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, for 50 cents in 
United States, 75 cents elsewhere. 

Helpful to beginners and exoveri- 
enced welders desiring comprehen- 
sive practical information this work 
is also of value to welding officials, 
such as superviscrs, foremen and 
instructors desiring a ready refer- 
ence to fundamental information on 
are welding and a guide to its prop- 
er application. 

It is a series of 51 lessons based 
on experience of Arthur Madson, in- 
structor in the Lincoln arc welding 
school, presenting concisely’ the 
fundamental facts cf welding, en- 
abling the welder to utilize the proc- 
ess successfully and economically. 

The lessons are in four sections, 
covering welding with unshielded 
are electrodes, with shielded arc 
electrodes, electrodes for particular 
joints and hardfacing. The first sec- 
tion contains 19 lessons, the second 
9, the third 15 and the fourth 8 les- 
sons. All go into much detail and 
cover all phases of the various di- 
visions. 

The text is supplemented by line 
drawings and halftones for ready 
understanding. Questions are pro- 
vided for each lesson, enabling the 
student to check his knowledge. 


New V-Belt Prevents 
Static Charges 


@ What is believed to be the first 
V-belt manufactured which prevents 
accumulation of static and retains its 
static-discharging qualities during 
its entire service life is announced 
by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
It is at present being offered only 
to machine or equipment makers. 

One of the important features of 
the new belt is the absence of any 
danger of the belt acting as a short 
between the motor and its operator. 
The resistance built into the belt 
is just enough so that the belt itself 
cannot act as a direct passage for 
current. 
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Mass Production 


Of Standardized Airerait 


While essentially a_ series of hand processes, these have been 


simplified until a ship is turned out here every 2 hours. A 4000- 


foot monorail system facilitates straight-line movement of parts 


@ WITH yearly production jumping 
from 23 to 70 to 735 to place where 
one completed airplane is turned out 
every two hours is the production 
record of Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

Early in 1939 this plant set a new 
world record for nonmilitary aircraft 
production each month. In Janu- 
ary, 1939, there was a 10 per cent 
increase over the same month of 
the year before, in February a 51 per 
cent increase, in April a 73 per cent 
increase and a Cub airplane rolling 
out of the doors every two hours. 
Soon production for each month 
more than doubled that of the same 
month the previous year, and the 
1000th 1939 Cub was made on Aug. 


By ARTHUR S. PEIRCE 


16. By the end of 1939 deliveries 
had passed the 1800-mark, account- 
ing for approximately half of all 
the nonmilitary airplanes made in 
the United States that year. 

This little bit of history sets the 
stage for a picture of production in 
1940. With a new stainless steel 
muffler to cut down motor noise 
without cutting down motor power 
or overheating the engine, and with 
a new 3-place ¢ruiser available as 


well as a 2-place tandem trainer, 
over a million dollars in orders piled 
up necessitating some step toward 
mass production. Previously many 
shortcuts in processes had been in- 
vestigated, but commercial aircraft 
production still remains essentially a 
series of hand processes. However, 
these have been cut and simplified 
as much as possible, and a smooth 
straight-line movement of parts in- 
augurated. 

Success of the mass production 
methods worked out here, however, 
is due largely to complete standarda- 


Fig. 1—Plan diagram of first and second floors of Piper Aircraft plant at Lock 
Haven, Pa. Heavy lines indicate monorail track. Several new buildings for 
assembly are under construction at left 
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gowns" STEEL 
CASTINGS 


Modern fire-fighting equipment—efficient, streamlined, 
dependable—i; protected through the generous use of steel 
castings for important working parts. All of the lift mem- 
bers of this new American LaFrance ladder truck are cast 
alloy steel— “‘for utmost strength and resistance to shocks.”’ 
Here, where failure of any part 
might mean disaster or loss of life, steel 
castings give the same kind of perma- 
nent strength and stability they will 
contribute to your own product. 
Steel castings have other advantages 
for you, too. They save on machining 
and assembly time, permit metal dis- 
tribution for greatest strength exactly 


MODERNIZE YOUR 





where needed, afford a wide range of mechanical proper- 
ties, and lower over-all weight. 

Safety deposit vault doors and fittings, and thousands 
of other products, give better protection because an in- 
creasing number of steel castings are used to build them. 

Consider steel castings for your 
product. They will bring you im- 
proved quality, plus increased 
strength and safety .. . often at lower 
cost. Consult your own foundry, or 
write to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, for 
further details and recommendations. 


No obligation. 
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ization. All Cubs are essentially and 
structurally identical. This first and 
important step, standardizing mod- 
els, combined with production line 
manufacture it makes possible, gives 
this comparatively small plant a 
capacity of 5000 planes yearly. 
Already 2500 planes are _ sched- 
uled for 1940. While these planes 
are not the large complicated struc- 
tures represented by planes for com- 
bat and bombing operations, the pro- 
duction of 5000 planes a year points 
to what can be done by simplifying 
and standardizing design and pro- 
duction. While this particular plant 
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and sequence of operations, arrange- 
ment of departments, etc., in nowise 
indicates the ideal arrangement, it 
does indicate what one company has 
been able to do along mass produc- 
tion lines. In any such production 
work, adequate mechanized handling 
facilities will be found just as im- 
portant as they have proved to be 
here. 

The first step toward mass pro- 
duction methods was installation of 
an overhead system of monorail in 
the early spring and summer of 
1940. With this handling system, 
a fuselage is placed on a frame 


































































slung from the monorail as soon 
as it is tack welded together. From 
that point it is pushed steadily 
along while welding is completed, 
covering put on, dope applied, pol- 
ishing completed and work delivered 
to main assembly point—all with re- 
markable facility. 

The monorail system has _in- 
creased production speed about 15 
per cent. At the same time, it has 
made an important decrease in work- 
er fatigue—a valuable contribution 
in preventing accidents and assur- 
ing steady flow of work through the 
plant. 


When a fire started in the dope 
shop of the original plant at Brad- 
ford, Pa., March, 1936, the whole 
factory burned down, including 
drawings and plans. Although pro- 
duction went on in miscellaneous 
buildings all over town, the com- 
pany moved to Lock Haven, Pa., in 
July into a large reinforced concrete 
and glass building with two floors 
covering a ground area 100 x 500 
feet. Here are provided facilities 
for “straight-line” production, not 
truly in a straight line as parts must 
loop back through dope shops from 
drying and polishing operations for 
the several layers which are ap- 
plied. 


Dope Shop Air Conditioned 


A separate building, see layout 
diagram Fig. 1, for a dope shop 
provides fire protection and better 
air conditioning necessary for the 
health of workmen and for efficient 
doping. High ceilings make installa- 
tion of massive machinery possible. 

Location of the new plant also is 
important as a railroad siding along 
the building makes possible quick 
and efficient delivery of material in 
carload lots. Finished planes are 
delivered straight from final assem- 
bly line to freight car without trans- 
porting through town, At the foot 
of the ramp opening from final as- 
sembly floor, a space spreads out 
where finished planes may have 
minor adjustments made after a 
test flight. This space is about a 
block long, and planes can take 
off and land in flight to and from 
the nearby airport proper just be- 
yond a row of houses at the end of 
the open block at the final assembly 


Fig. 2. (Top)—Tubular frames are 

sprayed with molten aluminum to form 

a-protective coating against corrosion. 

Note five monorail lines going into 
spray booth 


Fig. 3. (Center)—Double monorail lines 

here support fuselages from two points 

while stripes and numbers are paint- 
ed on 


Fig. 4. (Bottom)—Here in the second 
dope room, wings are being rubbed 
between coats while on monorail lines 
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door. A small row of hangars near 
the final assembly ramp accommo- 
dates 20 planes. The airport has 
a large glass and steel hangar ac- 
commodating 25 planes and a small 
private hangar for about 8 planes. 
A nearby seaplane base in the Sus- 
quehanna river also is available for 
testing, instruction, demonstration 
or for visitors. 


Piper Cub models now include a 
3-place cruiser, a 2-place coupe and 
a 2-place tandem trainer—all em- 
ploying essentially the same struc- 
ture. Ships in various stages of 
completion can be seen in accom- 
panying illustrations. The coupe 
weighs 830 pounds on an average 
without gas, oil or pay load. Ap- 
proximately 610 pounds of this 
empty weight is metai in form of 
steel tubing, nicral, aluminum, 
brass, copper and other metals com- 
prising about 2500 parts. The train- 
er and cruiser models have about 
the same ratio of metal. 


Production now is handled almost 
completely on monorail conveyor 
system as mentioned above, and at 
a 15 per cent increase in speed over 
the hand trundling system previous- 
ly employed. The monorail system 
includes 3000 feet of overhead track 
with switches, sidings, crossovers 
and similar accessories. It carries 
fuselages from completion in the 
welding department through various 
processing operations to final assem- 
bly stage. It also provides facilities 
for carrying the wings from wing 
department through processing op- 
erations to final assembly floor. 

Fig. 1 shows layout of plant and 
monorail handling system on the two 
floors. It will be noted that the wing 
department is on the second floor 
where the wings and smaller sec- 
tions of the plane are constructed. 
Here also are located the experimen- 
tal department, various storage de- 


Fig. 5. (Top)—Main dope room where 
wings and fuselages are mounted on 
a huge “ferris wheel” which rotates 
them for drying between spraying and 
rubbing of successive coats 


Fig. 6. (Center)—End of monorail con- 

veyor where completed wings are sus- 

pended temporarily from the ceiling 
before installation on planes 


Fig. 7. (Bottom)—Final assembly, coupe 
line. Two assembly lines, one for 
coupes—the other for trainers, serve 
about 20 ships simultaneously. An 
addition now under construction will 
provide continuation of these lines so 
about 75 planes can be handled at one 
time. With 44,000 square feet in new 
addition, total floor area will be about 
160,000 square feet. In final assembly, 
wings and tail surfaces are installed 
on fuselages, then motors, instruments 
and other parts. From final assembly, 
planes leave for test flights 
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partments and a number of process- 
ing departments as noted in the 
diagram. From the short monorail 
section on which work is handled 


through the spray booth, wings and 

miscellaneous parts are loaded on 

the monorail which travels down to 
(Please turn to Page 83) 
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Hydraulic Pump 


@ Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
announces a motor-driven hydraulic 
pump fcr use in conjunction with 
high-presusre oil hydraulics. Known 





as Porto-Power model P-95, it weighs 
only 32 pounds and its built-in %- 
horsepower motor generates 10,000 
pounds hydraulic pressure per 
square inch. It can be connected by 
a high-pressure hose to any one of 
the hand-operated Porto-Power rams. 
The pump also can be equipped with 
a gage for testing or weighing in 
“tons total load” or “pounds per 
square inch” pressure. 


Sorting Rack 


@ Lyon Metal Products Inc., 
Aurora, Ill, has introduced a new 
steel] sorting rack for use as a mail 





sorter, order rack, tool storage, etc. 
It has a recessed bottom, which per- 
mits the racks to be securely 
stacked, as shown in the illustration. 
An added feature is the hand remov- 
able shelves which are adjustable 
every half inch. The rack is equipped 
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with nine 11 1/3-inch shelves and 
a base to form 12 compartments. 
Each removable shelf has a _ label- 
holder, % x 2% inches. The base 
is fitted with a ‘%-inch label-hold- 
er which runs nearly the _ full 
width of the rack. Each rack is 
34 1/3 inches wide by 11% inches 
deep by 10% inches high and is of 
spot-welded construction. 


Unit Heater 


@ Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., 
announces a complete line of unit 
heaters for industrial buildings hav- 
ing high ceilings. This line includes 
12 sizes varying in capacities from 
63,000 to 480,000 B.t.u. per hour. The 
units may be installed high above 
the floor and so assure little differ- 
ence between floor and ceiling tem- 
peratures. 


Plug Valve 


@ Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 400 
Lexington avenue, Pittsburgh, has 
introduced a lubricated plug valve 
capable of handling a working 
pressure of 7500 pounds. It is 
made of special] alloy steel with 
both plug and interior contact sur- 
faces faced with Merchrome. Heavy 
flanges and side walls are incor- 





porated to prevent body distortion. 
Principally developed for. recycling 
services in gas and oil fields, it has 
other applications: where tremend- 
ous pressures are .carried. 


Disk Grinders 


@ Hanchett Mfg. Co., Big Rapids, 
Mich., has developed a new No. 153 
vertical spindle disk grinder which 
also may be arranged for wet grind- 
ing. Its 53-inch diameter abrasive 
grinding disk is made up in 8 sec- 
tions and is attached to a 53-inch 
steel plate by means of filister head 
screws passing down through open- 
ings in the abrasive. The disk plate 
is attached to a wheel flange 34 
inches in diameter by 4 inches thick. 
The wheel spindle which is mounted 
in preloaded precision-spindle bali 





bearings is driven from a 25-horse- 
power vertical motor located within 
the machine base and connected to 
it by means of sheaves and V-belts. 
A rugged oscillating type wheel 
dresser is built into this machine 
passing from the outside of the disk 
to the center making it convenient 
to maintain a true grinding surface 
at all times. The wheel dresser arm 





is swung entirely clear from the 
machine while work is being ground. 
Openings beneath the grinding disks 
are provided for attaching to the 
dust exhaust system. The approxi- 


mate weight of the unit is 7500 
pounds. 

Fluorescent Lamp 

@ Westinghouse Lamp _ division, 


Bloomfield, N. J., announces a new 
6-watt 9-inch fluorescent lamp for 
use where space is limited and high 
lumen cutput is not required. Avail- 
able in two colors, daylight and 
white, it has a rated average life of 
750 hours. 


Polishing Lathe 


@ Hammond Machinery .Builders 
Ine., Kalamazoo, Mich., has intro- 
duced the model 10-ROH polishing 





suitable when working on 
It has an over- 


lathe, 
large bulky pieces. 
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hanging spindle. Front section of 
the overhanging spindle stands out 
12% inches from lower front of 
base. Standard equipment includes 
spindle lock for holding spindle 
when changing wheels, combination 
switch and brake which shuts off 
motor and instantly stops the re- 
volving spindle, automatic motor 
starter and 10-horsepower motor 
with multi-V-belt drive mounted in- 
side the base. 


Laboratory Stills 


@ F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 5964 
Tabor street, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces six new electrically-heated 
laboratory water stills in capaci- 
ties of %, 1 and 1% gallons per 
hour. Each of these sizes is offered 
in two types, one with standard im- 
mersion heaters and the other with 
heavy-duty heating elements. The 
heavy-duty elements are recom- 
mended for use in hard water dis- 
tricts, where scale tends to build 
up rapidly. They have a _ built-in 
thermal safety switch that cuts off 
the current instantly in case of over- 
heating. 

Expansion and contraction of the 
flat blades of these elements tend 
to crack off scale as it forms. Other 
features of these stills include Py- 
rex glass covers, solid tin con- 
denser tubes, triple vapor baffles, 
heavy, one-piece copper boiling 
chambers, automatic operation and 
a gas eliminator. 


Grinding Attachment 


®@ Covel Mfg. Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., announces a No. 2 tap grind- 
ing attachment which is capable 
of handling a wide variety of sizes 
and styles of taps. It may be 
mounted on any grinding machine 
having a grinding wheel of 1%- 
inch face or less. The attachment 
is quickly set up from one type or 
size of tap to another. Small taps, 
from 6 to %-inch are held in a 
3-jaw chuck, while larger taps are 
held on centers during grinding 
operation. A female center also is 
provided for small taps. The spin- 
dle of the attachment is mounted 
on dust-protected ball bearings. 


Watchman’s Tour System 


@ Dudley Lock Corp., 325 North 
Wells street, Chicago, has developed 
a new watchman’s tour’ system 
adaptable to every size and kind of 
industry. It provides complete me- 
chanical control over the watch- 
man’s activities and protects him in 
case of mishap. It compels the in- 
spection of specific parts of a prop- 
erty at prescribed time intervals; 
and it can also flash or permanently 
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record the time of inspection and 
summon aid in emergencies. 

This system includes key stations 
with transmitting stations at start 
and finish of each series. The trans- 
mitting stations actuate any kind of 
signal or recording apparatus. A 
special clock records the date on a 
long roll of paper, and the exact 
time each transmitting station is 
visited. An additional service is the 
delayed alarm which gives a warn- 
ing at any specified location when a 
transmitter box is not visited within 
a given time period. 

The watchman’s tour key is small 
enough to be carried inconspicuously 
in the pocket and consists of a 
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The thoroughly modern plant and experienced 
personnel of the former Great Lakes Forge 
Company have become an integral part of 


You can count on 
the facilities of this 
great plant to fill 
your Drop Forging 
requirements with 
the same skill and 
economy which 
AMFORGE achieves 
in producing Upset 
Forgings. 

For a complete 
forging service, con- 
ducted under highest 
standards of quality, 
send us your sample 
parts or finished 
dimensioned prints 
and our engineers will promptly check them 
over and submit recommendations and prices 
on the quantities needed—without obligation 
of course. Avail yourself of this service. 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 


OF THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
2621 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


<> 
ano UPSET FORGINGS 





combination of three separate locks, 
operating only on a predetermined 
route and only in the proper se- 
quence. It has a built-in cyclometer 
which counts the stations visited. 


Roller Bearing 


@ Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can 
ton, O., announces a modification in 
the design of the standard NA type, 
or nonadjustable roller bearing. 
Made up of a double row outer race 
or cup and two single row inne 
races or cones, it is especially 
adapted to serve as a sheave bear 
ing. The races and rolls are ground 
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to establish. precision limits so that 
when the cones are assembled into 
the cup the front faces of the cones 


contact and the proper running 
clearance is provided. The front 
cone faces are slotted and cham- 





fered, as shown, to provide an en- 
trance for lubricant. The problem 
of sealing the bearing chamber has 
been. simplified by extending the 
length of the large cone rib and 
creating a surface concentric with 
the shaft and sheave bore on which 
a seal may be run. These seals have 
the same outer diameter as the cup 
and are pressed into the sheave bore. 
The bearings are designed to a 
minimum width and with an inner 
diameter large in relation to its 
outer diameter, and also with a 
maximum radial and thrust capacity 
for the space occupied. 


Loose-Pulley Oiler 


@ Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., 2948 North 
Fifth street, Milwaukee, announces 
a visible, unbreakable loose pulley 
oiler for slow and high speed appli- 





employs three pvrinci- 
ples of operation—thermal, capil- 
lary and gravity action. A copper 
tube transmits the heat of the pulley 
hub to the oil reservoir to produce 
quick thermal action, the  wire- 
reinforced wick feeds oil by cap- 


cations. It 
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illary action, and oil is dropped on 
the bearing by gravity. The oiler 
is available in 1 and 2-Ounce ca- 


pacities with ‘'s or ‘%-inch pipe 
thread fittings. 

Swing Joint 

@ Patterson-Ballagh Corp., 1900 


East Sixty-fifth street, Los Angeles, 
announces a new swing joint for 
steam lines capable of handling 
steam pressures up to 100 pounds. 
It features a sealing unit of com- 
pounded rubber which contains a 
percentage of finely divided metallic 
lead. Because the lead acts as a 
lubricant, the joint turns freely un- 
der pressure. The gasket is expanded 
slightly by the heat, which helps to 
maintain a good seal. 


The joint is of heavy bronze, 
weighs approximately 4% pounds 
and is available only in the %-inch 
straight style. 


Airbrush 


@ Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, announces 
type CUB airbrush for use with 
pressure tank or Overhead bucket, 
gravity or syphon cup. It is adjust- 
able both for any air pressure or 
any air consumption, the shorter 
fluid passage both increasing coat- 
ing speed and preventing clogging. 
The new airbrush provides a wider, 





wetter spray and is equipped with 
new easy-grip black-tenite fluid-lock 
control and larger aircap. 


Sand Sampler 


@ Harry W. Dietert Co., 9330 Rose- 
lawn avenue, Detroit, has introduced 
a molding sand sampler which facili- 
tates the sampling of molding sand 
from the interior of a heap or bin. 
The length of its handle allows 
samples to be taken 24 inches from 
the outer surface of the heap. The 
handle is of cast aluminum with the 
shaft of steel. The conical sand con- 
tainer is pressed brass. 

In use the sampler is inserted into 
the sand. The sand pushes through 
the tapered sand container as the 
sampler is pushed. When the oper- 
ator pulls the sampler from the 
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sand, the tapered container grips 
and removes a 700-gram sample. 


Profiling Attachment 


@ Machinery Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
155, Vernon Branch, Los Angeles, 
has developed a new profiling at- 





tachment for use on a combination 
vertical mill and jig borer. Its slid- 
ing head is constructed so this at- 
tachment can be easily and quickly 
engaged and disengaged. The at- 
tachment is especially designed for 
small lot machining or irregularly 
shaped forgings, but it also is ap- 
plicable to contour milling from 
wood, plaster or plastic models. 


Arc Welder 


@ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has placed on the market a 
new 200-ampere direct-current arc 
welder which provides any welding 
current from 25 to 250 amperes. It 
accommodates electrodes from 1/16 
to 3/16-inch in diameter for all-day 
jobs, and is capable of utilizing elec- 
trodes as large as %-inch on occa- 
sional short jobs. The welder pro- 
vides instant recovery of the voltage 
to an extent greater than the arc 
voltage after each short circuit and 
never allows current peaks to exceed 
three times the steady short-circuit 
current on any adjustment. Both of 
these features are made possible by 
a split-pole cross-field design. 

Other advantages include good 
commutation, isothermic overload 
protection for the motor, self-excita- 
tion, quick adjustment of welding 
current and horizontal mounting. A 
ventilating system prevents over- 
heating when the welder is operated 
within the proper range hour after 
hour. 
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Mass Production 


(Concluded from Page 77) 


the first floor or to the “ferris 
wheel,” from the loading point near 
the center of the second floor, Fig. 
1. A good view of this ferris-wheel 
portion of the conveyor system is 
Fig. 5. 

In wing covering department, 
frame is covered with airplane fab- 
ric and given a coat of clear dope 
as the first finishing operation. Sub. 
sequently it is taped where the cov- 
ering overlaps, followed by applica- 
tion of clear and pigmented dope. 
After rubbing between each coat; a 
final polish is applied before work 
goes to final assembly line. Fig. 4 
shows wings in the second dope 
room where they are being rubbed 
between coats. Note how the over- 
head monorail hangers conveniently 
position wings for this operation. 

On the ferris wheel in Fig. 5, 
both wings and fuselages are ro- 
tated for drying between spraying 
and rubbing of successive coats of 
dope. 


Monorail System Flexible 


Framework for fuselages is com- 
pleted in the welding department 
and slung on the monorail conveyor 
for processing. One of the first op- 
erations is coating the frame with 
an aluminum ailoy by means of a 
metallizing spray gun as shown in 
Fig. 2. This affords an excellent pro- 
tective coating which is applied to 
all the seaplanes. Aireraft which 
operate away from salt water ex- 
posure is given an oxide coating in 
the priming department as _ protec- 
tion. 

Note in Fig. 2 that the single 
monorail through the spray booth 
can be moved to engage any one 
of five monorail lines at the open 
door. This and other switching ar- 
rangements permit great flexibility 
in routing the work through the 
plant and also provides for storage 
of fuselages on the conveyor lines. 

After the protective coat has been 
applied, the controls are installed 
in the fuselages and brake assembly 
mounted in place, Next, the stabil- 
izer and elevator mechanism installa- 
tion is made, followed by placing 
the control wires. 

At this stage fuselages are cov- 
ered with airplane fabric in the cov- 
ering departments noted in Fig. 1. 
This is followed by applying a clear 
spray first coat and taping with linen 
tape over the ribs, rivets, etc. Next, 
second and third coats of clear dope 
are applied. 

Fuselages then go through the 
cowling department where cowls 
are mounted in place. After this, 
final coats of pigmented dope are 
applied and rubbed. 

In the striping department, Fig. 3, 
stripes and numbers are painted on 
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the fuselages and wings while they 
are suspended from the conveyor. 
Everything then receives a careful 
polishing treatment. After placing 
of the cockpit assembly, fuselages 
go to the final assembly area, Fig. 7. 
Approximately 50 fuselages or as 
many wings can be handled on the 
conveyor system at one time. Be- 
cause of the complexity of opera- 
tions, flexible interchange from one 
track to another is provided. Often 
turntables are used where five or 
more tracks meet. 

While the monorail track winds 
and crisscrosses through the plant, 
production operations are on a 
straight-line basis. If a monorail 
sufficient to handle the large volume 
of production operations were laid in 
a single straight line, a building over 
4000 feet long would be required for 
the necessary manufacturing opera- 
tions with many sidings and stop- 
overs for the various subassemblies 
at numerous points. However, for 
many operations such as doping and 
rubbing, the work can be recycled 
through the same department by 
proper facilities provided. 

Cub production, which totaled 100 
units for the years 1931, 1932 and 
1933, amounted to 72 for 1934, 211 
for 1935, 550 for 1936, 1806 for 1939 
and in the first six months of 1940 
reached 1078 ships. During June 
alone, 323 were completed. 
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Develops Improved 
Alloy Die Steel 


@ An improved alloy steel, known 
as Windsor spé&cial air hardening 
die steel, is announced by Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa. It is 





e © Resuits are what count, and the 


performance record of this wire rope 
continues to make and hold friends. 






a chromium-molybdenum-vanadium 
type metal developed for use where 
the initial cost of the tool or die 


must be held to a minimum. It is 
non-deforming, easily machined, 
tough and has a wide hardening 
range. It may be hardened and 


tempered in either oil or air. 


Reduces Plant Hazards 
By Use of Voltmeter 


@ Static electricity in a powder 
plant can become a very trouble- 
some hazard. Recently a_e well- 
known chemical company conduct- 
ed tests to find the extent elec- 
tricity generated on the conveyor 
belts, motor-drive belts and rubber- 
tired trucks. 

In checking the V-belt of a 25- 
horsepower motor, the 20,000-volt 
static voltmeter went off scale—ob- 
servation of the discharge spark 
indicated the presence of approxi- 
mately 37,000 volts on the V-belt. 

These preliminary tests led to 
more extensive checks in all of the 
chemical company’s plants. AS a 
result, belt dressings were investi- 
gated to find one of a conducting 
nature that would permit a continu- 
ous discharge of accumulated static 
electricity. Trucks were equipped 
with grounding chains, various types 
of flooring were investigated and 
many other changes were made to 
minimize the hazards of explosion. 


The electrostatic voltmeter used 
in detecting the static is a General 
Electric 20,000-volt portable instru- 
ment designed for both alternating 
and direct current measurements of 
voltage on systems where one line 
is grounded. 


s 
Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 
2. 
Rigid Tests and Inspections 
3. 
Correct Manufacturing Methods 
4. 
Furnished in both the Round and 
Flattened Strand constructions, in 
either Standard or Preformed Type. 
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High Production Line 


(Concluded from Page 52) 
hopper comes to rest, the second 
hopper starts its cycle. When this 
comes to rest, the third starts its 
cycle automatically and so on. As 
soon as the second hopper has com- 
pleted its cycle, the first hopper 
may again be put into operation. 

The final hot-rinse hopper in this 
line of four automatic hopper tanks 
discharges its contents to an opening 
in the automatic dryer at the end of 
the line, left foreground, Fig. 2. 
This dryer has a screw-type con- 
veyor which carries the work from 
the loading end to the discharge 


end, a distance of about 10 feet. 
The screw conveyor is enclosed in 
a perforated cage below which are 
steam coils. Air forced across the 
steam coils by a fan passes through 
the work to dry the parts as they 
tumble about in going through the 
screw conveyor. Parts then are 
discharged into tote pans, and the 
cleaning and plating operation is 
completed. 

At the present time, seven men 
are required to operate this process- 
ing line. One man shovels stock 
into the cleaning cylinders. The 
second man operates the hoist to 
transfer cylinders from station to 
station of the cleaning unit. The 


Blaw-Knox BUCKETS 


The Blaw-Knox Bucket illus- 
trated is a two-line, hook-on 
type, 3 cubic yards capacity. 
It weighs 19,400 lbs. and is 
equipped with Chrome Nickel 
Moly lips cast in one piece. Its 
operating head room reeved 
with two parts of line is 16'7", 
with three parts of line 23'5”. 
This and other modern Blaw- 
Knox buckets have progressed 
with steel mill practice and 
equipment. 
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third man takes care of loading the 
plating cylinders from the transfer 


hopper. Fourth and fifth men work 
On the plating unit. Sixth man 
loads the automatic hoppers. Sev- 
enth handles work from the dryer 
unit. It is stated that with a slight 
change in procedure, this operat- 
ing force could be reduced to five 
men who would still equal the pres- 
ent production of from 3000 to 4000 
pounds of work per hour. 

Without the automatic equipment 
embodied in this line, it would be 
extremely difficult to obtain this 
high production, even with a much 
larger crew. Also, the problems 
of uniformity and process control 
could easily get completely out of 
hand. 


Offers Low Cost 
Build-Up Welding Rod 


@ A low cost manganese-molybde- 
num steel welding rod, Amsco Mo- 
Mang, for building up worn high 
manganese, carbon steel and gray 
iron castings is announced by Amer- 
ican Manganese Steel division, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. It is available 
in 18-inch lengths in the bare form 
for straight direct-current welding, 
and in the combination coated form 
for both direct and alternating-cur- 
rent application. 


Older Machines 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


chips clogging otherwise would oc- 
cur. “Chip breakers” on the tools 
themselves can, of course, be used 
to great advantage especially 
where small size openings will oniy 
permit passage of small chips. 

Back Lash: Before attempting to 
cut steel with cemented carbide 
tools, machines should be checked 
for excessive clearances which will 
cause chatter at high cutting speeds. 
Worn bearings, loose slides, and 
worn down ways should be replaced, 
adjusted or refitted. A_ certain 
amount of chatter can be corrected 
by the incorporation of negative 
rakes in the tools—where it is found 
impossible or impractical to tighten 
up the machine sufficiently to elim- 
inate all vibration at its source. 

With these simple considerations, 
there is no reason why any machine 
of not too antiquated design and in 
reasonably good physical condition 
cannot be used effectively for cutting 
steels with carbide tools, particular- 
ly where single point tools are used. 
If the machine is capable of handling 
the horsepower required at the 
higher speed and can be tightened 
up sufficiently to eliminate back lash 
and chatter, no trouble should be 
encountered in increasing greatly 
the productivity per machine 
through application of this modern 
tooling. 
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Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


printed on the back: 
1—All orders are subject to the 


approval of an executive officer 


at the home office in 

2-—All goods are shipped f. o. b. 
Pas weet and are conditioned upon 
delivery at 

3—The prices quoted are sub- 
ject to the payment by the buyer 
of any taxes or additional costs 
due to federal, state, or municipal 
legislation. 


ee | 


If your industry has had a prac- 
tice of quoting delivered prices, it is 
recommended that prices be quoted 
f. o. b. plant with freight allowed to 
destination. It is suggested that 
the freight be deducted as a separ- 
ate item on the face of the invoice 
so if sales tax is imposed, the 
amount of the sale less freight will 
be used in figuring the tax. 

Under the third provision there 
is a possibility that any tax imposed 
upon a present or past sale could 
be collected from the customer even 
if the transaction were paid for and 
closed. Such a provision would be 
convenient if a state were success- 
ful in collecting back taxes for an 
extended period. 


The Supreme Court has shown no 
tendency to eliminate double tax- 
ation in connection with sales tax, 
although a few of the state laws 
provide an exemption in case the 
sale has already been taxed by an- 
other state. This means that even 
if your state has already passed a 
sales tax law, the considerations out- 
lined are still pertinent. By con- 
fining the completion of all sales 
contracts to within your own state 
you are protecting yourselves as 
nearly as possible against being 
taxed in some other state. 


EUGENE CALDWELL 
Consulting management engineer 
Milwaukee 


Men of Industry 


@ F.W. Werner, associated with the 
United States Steel Corp. and its sub- 
sidiaries since 1907, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president in 
charge of coke by-product sales of 
all subsidiary companies of the cor- 
poration. His office is at 71 Broaa- 
way, New York. Mr. Werner was 
named chief chemist, Central labora- 
tory of Illinois Steel Co. in 1925. Five 
years later he became assistant to 
the late William A. Forbes, then in 
charge of coke by-product activities. 
Mr. Werner succeeded Mr. Forbes in 
May, 1936. He then was appointed 
assistant to vice president in charge 
of sales. 
S 


James C. Foster, since 1938 presi- 
dent of Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., Sterling, Ill., has resigned. Be- 
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fore affiliating with Northwestern 
Mr. Foster was general sales man- 
ager, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Foster has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. 


° 


T. B. Daniels, since 1938 assistant 
warehouse manager at Chicago for 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co:p., has 
been named manager. He succeeds 
the late M. A. Blessing. He has been 
identified with Jones & Laughlin 21 
years. 

¢ 


G. Hagerup-Larssen is now in this 
country, having arrived from Nor- 
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shaft, rather than over the end of 
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way through Japan. He represents 
Det Norske Aktieselskab for Elek- 
trokemisk Industri, Oslo, Norway, 
which controls the Tysland-Hole elec- 
tric furnace for smelting iron ores, 
as well as the Soderberg electrode 
which is standard equipment for this 
type of furnace. He will be located 
at 3 Washington square, New York. 
will 


(Additional personnel items 


be found on Page 38). 


@ Factory employment in New 
York state in August included 3.4 
per cent more workers than in July, 
according to Industrial Commission- 
er Frieda S. Miller. 
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Activities of Steel Users. Makers 


@ REIN & WEBSTER INC., 1412 
Keith building, Cleveland, have re- 
cently been organized to carry a full 
line of die castings, plastics, rubber 
moldings, stampings and screw ma- 
chine products for manufacturers in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Michigan. Firms represented are: 
Latrobe Die Casting Co., Latrobe, 
Pa.; Zenith Plastics Inc., Cleveland; 
Ackerman Plastic Molding Co., 
Cleveland; Metal Specialties Inc., 
Cincinnati, and Delo Screw Products 
Co., Delaware, O. 

. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwau- 
kee, has established a sales office 
in Philadelphia, at 1033 Broad street 
Station building, in charge of Paul 
C. Lewis, sales agent. 

a 

R. E. Prill has established Prac- 
tical Welding Engineering Service 
at 8216 Evans avenue, Chicago, pro- 
viding welding service to manufac- 
turers and fabricaters of metal parts 
and machines. 

a 

H & H Research Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of multi-purpose elec- 
trical tools, has appointed Detroit 
International Trading Corp., De- 
troit, its exclusive export agent. 

e 

Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., manufacturer of 
electroplating equipment and _ sup- 
plies, has started a 39 x 66-foot addi- 
tion to its plant. The building will 
house a 10-ton crane. 

+ 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has completed a color 
and sound motion picture entitled 
“Steel for the Ages,” dealing with 
manufacture of stainless steel from 
melting furnace to finished products. 

J 

Capewell Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has installed equipment to 
manufacture hack saw blades, and 
the division, under supervision of 
David A. Utiger, will soon be in full 
production. 

a 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has awarded contract to 
Austin Co., Cleveland, for erection 
of a new building and two additions 
which will provide 47,047 feet of 
floor space. Cost will be about 
$140,000 .and work is to be com- 
pleted within 90 days. Equipment 
required has been ordered. 

+ 

Preliminary woik has begun on a 
new service shop and warehouse in 
the East Liberty district of Pittsburgh 
by General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, which will house the com- 
pany’s facilities now located in the 
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Terminal warehouse. One 15-ton 
and two 5-ton cranes will be in- 
stalled for direct loading and un- 
loading of trucks and a monorail 
system will be utilized for handling 
service shop materials. 


Died: 


M@ CHARLES A. ROWAN, 66, chair- 
man of the board, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, in Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 13. A native of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Rowan began his ca- 
reer with Westinghouse Air Brake 
in 1903. He was assistant auditor 
until 1910 when he became auditor. 
He then successively served as 
comptroller, comptroller and _ vice 
president, and in 1927 was elected 
president of Westinghouse Inter- 
national Brake & Signal Co., re- 
taining his post as vice president 
and comptroller of the air brake 
company. In 1932 he was elected 
president of Westinghouse Air 
Brake, and chairman of the board 
in 1936. 
¢ 


former 
Chi- 


Griffith Chadwick, 70, 
treasurer, Griffin Wheel Co., 
cago, Sept. 18, in that city. 

. 


John E. Stauffer, former general 
purchasing agent, A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently, at his home in 
Crafton, Pa. 

° 


Charles T. Caskey, 54, secretary- 
treasurer, Jorgensen Engineering 
Co., Beloit, Wis., in that city, re- 
cently. 

e 


William Whitehead Erwin, vice 
president, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, in charge of purchas- 
ing and stores, Sept. 12, in New 
York. 

¢ 


Victor C. Gilpin, 70, vice president, 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., which 
he founded in 1916 with J. E. Mce- 
Auliffe, Sept. 2, at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


+ 


James M. Seymour Jr., 79, a con- 
sulting engineer and associate of the 
late Thomas A. Edison in many of 
his early experiments, Sept. 2, at his 
hone in Newark, N, J. 

e 


August ©. Gieseler, 61, general 
manager and a director of National 
Tool Co., Cleveland, before his re- 








tirement in 1922, Sept. 3, at his 
home in Cleveland Heights, O. 


+ 


Arthur S. Richardson, 60, assistant 
purchasing agent, Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., in 
Shrewsbury, Mass., Sept. 17. He was 
employed at the Whitinsville plant 
over 30 years. 


° 


Sir H. C. H. Carpenter, 65, profes- 
sor of metallurgy at the Royal 
School of Mines, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, London, in 
Swansea, Wales, Sept.15. Professor 
Carpenter was one of the founders 
of the Institute of Metals, and from 
1918 to 1920 was president of the in- 
stitute. He was also past president 
of the Iron and Steel institute, Great 
Britain. 

+ 


Fred Bros, associated with Wil- 
liam Bros Boiler & Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, 54 years, and vice presi- 
dent of the company until his re- 
tirement in 1929, in that city, re- 
cently. 

° 


John Gessner, 64, retired secretary 
and auditor, Milwaukee Steel Founc- 
ry Co., Milwaukee, in that city, re- 
cently. He was associated with the 
company 17 years until his retire- 
ment in 1935. 

o 


Harold M. Spears, 45, general man- 
ager, Chevrolet transmission plant, 
Saginaw, Mich., recently. He joined 
the Chevrolet organization in 1917 
as a metallurgist and became gen- 
eral manager of the Saginaw plant 
in 1937. 


¢ 


Richmond Dean, 79, retired vice 
president and former general man- 
ager, Pullman Co., Sept. 5, in Chi- 
cago. He joined Pullman Co. in 
1882, became general manager in 
1905, vice president in 1911 and re- 
tired in 1931. 

+ 


John L. Harrison, manager of 
sheet and strip steel sales, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., 
at his home in Wheeling, Sept. 17. 
Prior to joining Wheeling Steel in 
May, 1925, Mr. Harrison was gener- 
al manager of sales, Newton Stee] 
Co., Newton Falls, O., now a part 
of Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


¢ 


Henry J. Fullerton, 66, in Cleve- 
land, Sept. 9. A native of Cleveland, 
he was with Bethlehem Steel Co. a 
number of years; heading the com- 
pany’s wire and nail department at 
Sparrows Point, Md., before return- 
ing to Cleveland ten years ago. The 
past six years he had been identified 
with the Cleveland Hardware Co. 


STEEL 















Consumers Coverings Steel 
Needs Further Ahead 


Deliveries Are Extended as Armament 
Work Gains Momentum: Steelworks 
93 Per Cent 


Hold at 


Operations 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week held at 93 per 
cent for the second consecutive week, highest point 
reached this year. 


Virtually all products, except tin plate, are feeling 
the stimulus of increased demand. Delivery dates are 
being extended. The armament program is acquiring 
more momentum, and notable is the eagerness of gen- 
eral consumers to cover their requirements months 
ahead. Some orders now are being entered for de- 
livery next year at prices ruling at time of shipment; 
particularly steels requiring special heat treating and 
annealing operations. 

Most impressive is the amount of construction work 
being figured, and the volume of equipment required, 
linked with preparedness. As an example, the an- 
nounced $18,000,000 expansion program of the Savage 
Arms Co., at Utica, N. Y. 

More than a score of cantonments are being figured. 
In addition to various other types of steel it is esti- 
mated these will require over 150,000 kegs of nails. 

Large tonnages of structural shapes and plates are 
being placed for defense projects. Shape orders in 
the week included 7500 tons for Chrysler Corp.’s tank 
plant at Centerline, Mich.; 13,500 tons, mainly piling, 
for a navy drydock at Philadelphia and one at Nor- 
folk, Va.; 5700 for two ship repair vessels for the navy 
on the West coast; 4250 tons of piling for an air base 
at Quonset Point, R. I.; 2300 tons for quartermasters’ 
storage depot, Jeffersonville, Ind. For a gun assem- 
bly plant at Washington 3500 tons of shapes are pend- 
ing; and for navy vessels on the West coast 17,600 
tons of plates are up for bids. 

A substantial increase is noted in the number of 
federal housing projects being estimated, requiring in 
the aggregate a heavy tonnage of steel. In the New 
York district 20,000 tons of shapes are being figured 
for grade crossing elimination work for the Long Is- 
land railroad, and 15,000 tons for elevated parkway 
construction in Brooklyn, on which bids were opened 
last week by the Triboro bridge authority. Eleven 
thousand tons of miscellaneous steel for a bridge in 
Hartford, Conn., was placed with a Pittsburgh fabri- 
cator. 

Miscellaneous steel requirements, many associated 
with defense, are increasing. Among current inquiries 
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are 12,500 tons of billets for 155-millimeter shells for 
the army; 7500 tons of sheets for powder cans for 
the navy; 6000 tons of heavy sheets for depth bombs 
for Great Britain. 


The United States war department ordered 18,000 
gross lots of spoons, requiring 180 tons of stainless 
steel, and contracted for 14,500 reels of barbed wire for 
army posts. The government is reported to have placed 
16,000 tons of sheets for additional corn cribs. 

Railroad buying included 1000 gondolas for the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, placed through the New York 
Central with its subsidiary, Despatch Shops Inc., Roch- 
ester. New York Central’s rail requirements, on which 
bids will be opened Sept. 30, total 65,000 tons. Bal- 
timore & Ohio has placed seven diesel-electric pas- 
senger engines; and the Boston & Maine, three steam 
engines. Chesapeake & Ohio has opened bids on 10 
steam locomotives. 

Automobile assemblies last week increased 12,205 
over the week preceding, to 78,820. 

The entire Great Lakes iron ore fleet, comprising 296 
vessels, was in operation Sept. 15, first time since 
August, 1937. Nonintegrated steel mills have been in 
the market for pig iron, purchases in the eastern 
district in the past week including lots ranging up to 
10,000 tons. Scrap is active, and prices strong. Con- 
tracts negotiated last week for wrecking more New 
York elevated railways will provide 95,000 tons of 
scrap. 

Great Britain is reported negotiating for 150,000 tons 
cf scrap, shipments to begin in November, when the 
last of present contracts for scrap will be completed. 

Pittsburgh district steelworks operations last week 
were up 1% points to 88% per cent; Chicago up 1 to 
98%; eastern Pennsylvania 1% to 92; Birmingham 4 
to 97; New England 5 to 80. Youngstown was down 
3 points to 83 per cent; Wheeling 1 to 97; and Cin- 
cinnati 3 to 79; Cleveland 1 to 88, and Detroit 4 to 
91. Buffalo was unchanged at 90% and St. Louis 
remained at 80 per cent. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite last week 
advanced 2 cents to $37.96; the composite for finished 
steel was unchanged at $56.60, and that for steelworks 
scrap held at $20.13. 








Brisk; buying further ahead. 


Unchanged at 93 per cent. 









COMPOSITE MARKET 


Sept. 21 
Iron and Steel .... $37.96 


Finished Steel 56.60 
20.13 


Steelworks Scrap. . 


—The Market Week— 


Sept. 14 Sept. 7 
$37.94 $37.81 
56.60 56.60 
20.13 19.50 


One Three 
Month Ago’ Months Ago 
Aug., 1940 June, 1940 
$37.70 $37.69 
56.60 56.60 

18.71 19.03 


AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Sept., 1939 Sept., 1935 
$36.67 $32.82 
55.60 53.70 
17.97 12.65 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 


hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Finished Steel Composite:- 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Chicago... 
Shapes, Pittsburgh...... 
Shapes, Philadelphia. . 
Shapes, Chicago 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, Philadelphia. 
Plates, Chicago... 
Sheets, hot-rolled, 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galy., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary... 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary. . 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary.. 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. 


Chicago 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 


Rerolling billets, 
Wire rods No, 5 to 


Pittsburgh... 


#,-inch, Pitts. 


Sept. 21, Aug. June Sept. 
1940 1940 1940 1939 
2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15c 2.15¢ 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.37 2.37 2.37 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2715 2215 2235 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 2.55 2.40 

$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.92 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Basic, Vailey......... 

Basic, eastern, 
No. 2 foundry, 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago....... 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham. . 
Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh.... 


No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.)... 
EEEIEGE, WEOOT 5 6 os sie sda ace 


Malleable, Chicago........... 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Ferromanganese, del. 


Scrap 
Heavy melt. steel, Pitts. 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 


Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 


Rails for rolling, Chicago 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 21.50 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 


Pittsburgh 125.33 


ovens... 


125.33 115.33 


$20.75 $18.75 $19.90 
19.75 18.35 18.10 
19.25 18.15 18.00 
22.25 22.00 22.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


a rr are 2.10¢c 
Chicago, Gary ...... 2.10c 
Cleveland 2.10c 
Detroit, del. 2.20c 
Buffalo ss aiitnn 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md. ... 2.10c 
goo, an. 2.34c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.27¢c 
Granite City, Ill. .... 2.20c 
Middletown, O. .... 2.10c 
Youngstown, O. .... 2.10¢ 

2.10¢ 


Birmingham ten ese 
Pacific Coast ports ... 


Cold Rolled 


2.65¢c 


Pittsburgh 3.05c 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05c 
Buffalo 3.05¢ 
Cleveland REMC E ON ay 
Detroit, delivered ....... 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.37¢ 
New York, del. 3.39¢ 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.15¢c 
Middletown, O. ...... 3.05c 
Youngstown, O. ...... 3.05c 
Pacific Coast ports ... 3.70c 
Galvanized No. 24 
NR Sh ab nw) Kade 3.50c 
Chicago, Gary .......... 3.50c 
SPS aa 3.50c 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.67c 
New York, delivered 3.74¢c 
Birmingham ...... 3.50¢ 
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Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Grantte City, Til, ...... 3.60c 
Middletown, O. 3.50¢c 
Youngstown, O. 3.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 4.05c 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 3.05c 
Chicago, Gary . 3.05c 
Granite City, Il. 3.15¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary ....... 3.80c 
Pacific Coast 4.55¢ 
Enameling Sheets 

No. 10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35c 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45c 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland ..... 2.75¢c 3.35c 
Middletown, O.. 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.40c 4.00c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 


Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No. 304 
Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
en 34.00 36.00 
es) ers 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 
Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 
Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets. .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 
Cold stp. 22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 
Steel Plate 

Pittsburgh OPC 
eee SOUM, GO. oc. sek 2.29c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15c 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.46c 
Buffalo, delivered ....... 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
I 0a nv. pai 6. cla 2.10¢ 
Er rere 2.10c 
Coatesville, Pa, ........ 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c 
eT Oe | 2.10c 
Youngstown ........... 2.10¢ 
EE rdnn a0 4 )e aso, 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.65¢ 

Steel Floor Plates 

SPURNEEUEED © a cib'n s Se 0 Os 3.35¢ 
SNS gc us 5  G01k:< 88s 3.35¢c 
SOE OED <5 a's 'c:s x abso We 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 4.00c 
Structural Shapes 
EN re gn wwe ars Ss 2.10¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%c 
fee SOre, Gel. ........ 2.27c 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c 
ER 54 ob ds ded wee 2.10¢ 
re a. doc ian 2.10c 
Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c 
Buffalo REC ee aire 2.10¢ 


$4.75 $4.75 $4.75 
9.75 5.75 5.75 
11.25 11.25 11.25 
Gulf ports 
Birmingham 
Se BU NS ean 
Pacific Coast ports...... 


Plates, shapes, bars, 


Sept. 21, Aug. June Sept. 
1940 1940 1940 1939 
$24.34 $24.34 $24.34 $23.35 
22.50 22.50 22.50 21.50 
24.34 24.34 24.34 23.54 

<a, - aaa 24.21 24.21 23.20 
i. Savo 23.00 23.00 22.20 
19.38 19.38 19.38 18.58 

i> VRB 22.89 22.89 22.09 
25.215 25.215 25.215 24.415 
23.00 23.00 23.00 22.04) 

os. eee 23.00 23.00 22.50 
30.34 30.34 30.34 29.84 
23.17 2a.47% Zeit 22.35 


95.35 


$18.75 
17.10 
16.05 
19.65 
18.00 


$3.75 
5.00 
10.50 


2.45c 
2.10c 
2.34¢ 
2.75¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 


Granite City, Il. 


5.10 


Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 


Granite City, Ill. .... 


Bars 
Soft Steel 


4.40 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 


WRRUBOUNET .4 cis acceccne 2.15c 
Chicago or Gary ........ 2.15¢c 
SPUMEINNIR As ok nis ss ea anid bo ec 
Pe eMCRMIDD 5b oes waxes 2.15¢ 
WRONG: hick chiohac abe 8 2.15¢ 
7 ESS re Saeed 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.52c 
ew SOP Gel. kk. 2.49¢ 
Cee OTE. 5k baa ds oe Koes 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.80c¢ 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 5 tons or over) 

wk tolls. en ns 2.05¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
CRRPRIONG iw hancis 2.05¢ 

STEEL 





| NGS ara 2.05c 

og a) 3 ie 2.05c 

SOE WMO Ec y.viceu kisses eos 2.40c 

Pacific Coast ports 2.70¢ 
Iron 

I eS eee: cep 2.25c 

Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.37¢c 


Pittsburgh, refined .. .3.50-8.00c 


Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15¢ 
A RR ae ern 2.50¢c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.60¢ 

Rail Steel Bars, Base 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

pC Se 2.05¢ 
og ee 2.40c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.50¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails .... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples.. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
Ros. dics] COMMIT) i 55 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C.L. column) ... 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 
COC Sas BA's oes és 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 


Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 

Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c 

rte WIG. 5 ke tes 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35c 
CERO o's es 2.65¢c 3.35¢c 
Gary, Ind 2.65¢c 3.35¢c 
Re se > sae & 2.70c *3.45c 
Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
le) 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 

*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi. 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
- ae 0.35 aS ce acc 0.70 
ne 0.75 | 1.35 
OO os iets 1.55 re 3.80 
Peary 2.25 | a 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ...... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
BNE s Wasa 3S sod ook 1.10 
Bee Gea CP. eas 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
a gee ae eee 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
Rea ees RRMRG HS fale 6 ie aves ¥ 00 1.50 
SRN WUE. soos nv caa's € %'0 0.85 
S200 spring fats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 
3 


Pittsburgh, del. 3.275c 
Bialwe aipl-a asa: aan 3.28c 


Chicago, del. 


September 23, 1940 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham .... 2.10c 
boo ae ee 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42c 
New York, del. ...... 2.46c 
Pacific Coast ports ... 2.75c 

Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm.. 2.20c 

Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
eee rs ee ee 2.90¢ 
Dette, Get... ...... BSGe 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 

Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
‘i 22.) re oe 2.80c 
Rocio oc a a 0 os 4.30c 
Ay SS a a 6.15¢c 
Cer TRE cakes <kseys 8.35c 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 


RoeOUEE. Jb. elpisle ase KS So's 3.05¢c 
FOUR ORE, CRS as ce tee 3 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.35¢ 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill .... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ......32.50-35.50 


Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 

Cents per pound 


Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axie eteel ...... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie Piates, DOM «0.665% 2.15¢c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 Ibs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 


counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ....68.5off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. .... .66 off 
Do. 1% and larger ..... 64 off 

Tee Tre eke 5 bs ees 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 


ES WE Go Gide sd dex cosas 60 off 
a a 68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less. 67 70 
fe-l-inch ....... 64 65 
1%-1%-ineh .... 62 62 

1% and larger .. 60 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .. .70.0 off 
Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ....75.0 off 
Headless set screws ... .64.0 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 
ee SUE sc ko chin oe ae 5 2.85¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.95c 
Rivets, Washers 

F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 
Structural 3.40c 
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ee 65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 


ys-inch and under 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 








Steel 
In, Blk. Galv. 
ED seperate cs Sara 63% 54 
Ww les Ghote oa 66% 58 
OME ing a Deas Oe 68% 60% 
Iron 
We ee eee > 30 13 
BE in yaad es 34 19 
1% 38 21% 
2 Jad 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 ee ida: ue ee 52% 
fe 55% 
ON = ee 66 57% 
a UO} 65 55 % 
Sand i0 .... 64% 55 
1) ene 18+ .<<:..... Gs 54 
Iron 
» ee . 80% 15 
2%—3% 31% 17% 
eee aes 33 % 21 
Gee ev bela 32% 20 
9—12 28 % 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ........ GT% 
2, lap weld Bea ae 4S oh: jn, 
2% to 3, lap weld ...... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ..... 64 
10-inch lap weld ..... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld ....... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld ..... 25 7 
land 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
& Witt wWeid....... 32% 15 
1% lap weld ...... 23% 7 
ye Sh See 25 % 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
414) weld .. ...+: 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 18 $9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
 ©OR: 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 eae 4 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2% ”O.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
Sey: 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4” O.D. 10 28.66 49.90 
Ss” OD. 9 44.25 73.93 
oY Ee, 7 68.14 Pveu% 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1”: Oo 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1% ”0.D. 13 11.64 13.42 








a” OD. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”0.D 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D, i1 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
OO 9 46.87 54.01 
or - OLX 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Pet Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

GON obs ak 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, .Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 


Duluth (billets) ......... 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth ona . 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 


Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 4&- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over gy to #f-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 

Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 

Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90e 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $4.35- 4.60 
Connellsville, fdry.. 5.25- 5.50 
Connell, prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. ... 6.25- 6.50 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. ... 5.00- 5.25 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. .. 11.38-11.85 
Chicago, outside del. 10.50 
Chicago, delivered. 11.25 
Terre Haute, del. .. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens... 11.25 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. .. 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. .... 10.50 
Cleveland, del. ... 11.05 
Buffalo, del. ....... 11.25 
Detrott, Gel. ....<.. 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. .. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 


of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol... 15.00c 
Toluol, two degree ..... 27.00c 
Solvent naphtha . 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ... 26.00c 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 


Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.75c 

Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 

bbls. to jobbers ...... 7.00¢ 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia. .. .$28.00 
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; No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham..... +23.12 oh 22.62 ae es 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth |. ......... 25.63 25.63 26.13 
2.25 sil.; 50ec diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons, yOver 0.70 phos. 
. Low Phos. 
. she = ae Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Bethlehem, Pa. $24.00 $24.50 $23.50 $25.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ .- 19.38 eae 18.38 24.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa. . 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 Valley furnace ......$22.00 Lake Superior fur. ...... $27.00 
Buffalo .. 2800 2350 22.00 24.00 ees Ses SOs 3 chews oe 22.50 do., del. Chicago...... 30.34 
pee Fo ha tikes bis sbae desc ee 23.00 22.50 23.50 SOR TN ass oe 26.50 
i yaa ea ee 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 +Silvery 

> 2 9 ¢ : 
se l a a 280 22-50 etoo —- Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
. OTS Sealed ath aS: : ° ied “ on ur pong 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
MC ie. wdksclesters ee eee 23.00 23.50 22.50 24.00 9-9.50—$31.50: Buffal $1.25 higher 
ROPE NE, nce encnad es se s.0 | ae 24.50 23.50 25.00 r saad 0, <0 g . 

Cnn Tee. BE 6 sak os a Sb es bee 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
SE Seer ee 23.00 23.00 22.50 - Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Neville Island, Pa, ............. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 plus $1 a ton. 
Wo, oi a cca k cane ot ere ear ite +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Ee reer 23.00 22.50 23.50 is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md........ .. 24.00 re 23.50 awa Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Swedeland, Pa. . 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Te he dep ws awe 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 
po 5 Se ee eee 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 e 
—_—— Refractories si sg _— 2 
Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus , a., U., - Va, 0.) 
ee to 88 cents 4 . » ? “ Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices ire Cami. as $28.00 
Fire Clay Brick 5 cine dae Se aw 26.00 
Delivered Payee: nape nal te ote ue ne Super Quality Magnesite 
Akron, O., from Clevelanc . 24.38 24. 23.88 24. | AR ene re 30.80 i A 
Baltimore from Birmingham... 24.78 ..... 2366 .....  /°" MO» Ky ry alle weenie 
eee SVG OR. 5 0534, OER nineties vane First Quality Chewelah. Wash. net 
Boston from Everett, Mass...... 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 ton bulk. Sy 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo cress Oa 200 2400 25.50 Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 net. ton bags fp aor weal 26.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 mega ahs, mew Sereey Sk ees kek 52.50 Ai IHe Gs ahs , 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 24.39 24.39 23.89 24.89 li Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham.....t2322. ..... 0... ven. POOERE quanty Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 23.24 24.11 23.61 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 23.06 ..... 22.06 Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 Chrome brick ......... $50.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 23.32 ..... 2282. ..... New Jersey .....see00. 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 24.94 24.94 24.44 24.44 Ohio Magnesite brick ...... 72.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago sse+ee- 2410 2410 23.60 24.60 First quality........... 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Muskegon, oo asa Chicago, Intermediate 36.10 
Toledo or Detroit ............ 26.19 26.19 25.69 26.69 ME es S09 . 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 ae set Second “Guaity ....-.-: 51.55 Fluorspar 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03 ‘ Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 cars 23.96 Yi Tei oe aed $56.05 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25.34 24.34 Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville. . {Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 

Island kal bhe sible sis es oka l and $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 carloads, all rail 20.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 25.31 25.31 24.81 25.81 Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 55.10 Ao, ORE s-3 523s 20.00 
REE a ee 23.50 23.50 23.00 Birmingham, Ala. ..... S750 No. Blamp. .4 2.65 66 21.00 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromunganese, 78-82%, ce OS ere. 11.75¢ TO, GS ioe & ice. din webs 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
carlots, duty pd......$120.00 Do., less-ton lots..... 12.00c Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 67-72% low carbon: Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 ee ee areas eae 14.00e 
Less ton lots 133.50 Car- Ton Less’ 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, EL Eo rere 12.50c 
Less 200 lb. lots.. 138.00 loads lots’ ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot %c higher 
Do., carlots del. Pitts. 125.33 2% carb. 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75c Pes OG a iawn a hd oes 160.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
. 91 oF 1% carb... 18.50c 19.25¢c 19.75¢c Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 , ; 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. oo Realy Res = ” ’ carloads, bulk, freight 
‘Saladin. Pa., spot 36.00 aa carb. 20.50¢ engi 21.75¢ Do., spot, ton lots..... 165.00 allowed, ton .......5% $69.50 
me 06.986 ...... 49.50 09-20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ WE RRR 88S oe 79.50 
: Spot %c higher Aidsitee, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, Ib...... 3.75¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight Werseieatytdeneen, ..65- f.o.b. ~icigg rie Falls, 1b. eo Less 200 Ib. lots, lb. 4.00c 
allowed, c.l. er pipe ivt Soins Oe eer .00c Spot® %-cent higher 
CON O08 ss eawn nes 87.00 Ee ree ee any CN : Do., less-ton lots...... 8.50c ‘ 
Do., 75 per cent . 135.00 mill, 1b, ae atie bit 0.95 Spot %c lb. higher ee haphely cag 
Do., ton lots e 151.00 Calcium molybdate, lb ee ; 
t. $5 > Saiek Y case Chromium Briquets, con- bulk freight allowed, 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 tract, freight allowed, ge iS 2 Sl 5.00¢c 
Silicomanganese, c.]., 2% Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, lb. spot carlots, bulk 7.00c ee: BOE ocak Sebi 5.50e 
per cent carbon 118.00 Ib., con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- OE. 2 Se 7.50c Less-ton lots ........ 5.75c 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 133.00 ara Falls, ton lots $1.2: Do., less-ton lots..... 7.75¢ Spot %c higher 
Contract ton price Do., less-ton lots... 1.25 Do., less 200 lbs...... 8.00c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Spot, %c higher. contract, carloads, 
over contract. max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 . . bulk, gross ton 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. Do., less-ton lots. . 1.40 gee on mappa ee RE one 107.50 
con. del. cars 1.90-2.00 Spot 5c higher : g ’ 34-40%, contract, car- 
: : F : spot shipment, 200-1b. loads, Ib., alloy...... 14.00¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Rt OG, BO, esses $2.50 Do.. ton lots 15.00¢ 
40%, 1b., cont.. .2,.70-2.80-2.90 contract, 1b. con. col., Do., smaller lots...... 2.60 Do.. less-ton lots..... 16.00¢ 
errophosphorus, gr. . f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 On ib alae el y 
artng eo Do., less-ton lots..... 2.30 Vanadium __ Pentoxide, Sot. He. higher 

we @ : Spot is 10c higher contract, lb. contained $1.10 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Pp g re 99%. f.0.b. York. Pa 
unitage, 58.50; electric RUISEEES. Acces ween 1.15 200-10 ne : b ’ : 260 
furn., per ton, c. 1., 23- Technical molybdenum eld. Kegs, 10, <5... $2. 
26% ¢.0.b. Mt ‘Wiehannt trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., 100-200 1b. lots. . 2.75 
al ; st $3 ares . jane lybdenum, lb. molyb. cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 

enn., 23% cont., f.0.b. mill...... 0.80 contract, Ib. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- NIE ches (once y's 0 ak 84.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferre-carbon-titanium, 15- | eae a or 89.00c lybdenum, per pound 
lb., contained cr., del. 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, contract... 83.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
CUIGTRE cesta vieek 11.00¢ carlots, contr., net ton .$142.50 Ah ME nee Ck Caw se 88.00c gucers’ piant ......:. 80.00c 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- ——-—-Sheets——___,, Cold ,——Cold Drawn Bars——, 
Soft ¥%-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E 
. Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates’ Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
EES 3.98 3.86 4.86 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.51 4.48 4.66 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.76 3.76 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.38 4.40 4.05 3.51 4.09 8.59 7.19 
, Philadelphia ..... 3.85 3.75 4.25 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.35 4.05 4.00 $.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 5.05 : 4.05 . 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 5.40 Cae: 4.15 
SEINE 5 W354.) 00) 3.35 3.62 3.62 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.05 4.30 4.00 3.22 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Presnurgn . .. 66... 3.35 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.15 Pat 4.45 ame 3.65 8.15 6.75 
oS, Ze 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.15 4.05 4.42 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 
SSS oor 3.43 3.23 3.48 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.25 4.30 4.64 3.20 3.80 8.45 7.05 
SEY 6g ba 06 © eves 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.95 3.95 5.55 3.45 ne 5.00 pe 4.42 We ie 
6 a 3.60 3.47 3.47 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.22 4.00 4.67 3.47 4.00 8.50 7.20 
ere 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.05 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Jy a: 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.30 4.35 4.75 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
Gs as wa cc oe 3.62 3.52 3.52 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.18 4.12 4.87 3.41 4.02 8.52 7.12 
Kansas City...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 Gade 5.00 das 4.30 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.55 3.55 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.25 4.76 3.97 
Memphis. ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.70 4.40 4.39 
Pune; Ona. 0.5.5 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.33 4.33 5.93 3.99 5.71 4.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.45 4.75 es 4.43 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. 4.05 6.20 6.20 4.05 4.05 5.75 4.20 deed 5.25 bac 
MOMGUIG ce. ccs. 400 3.85 5.20 3.65 3.75 S.7a 3.70 6.50 5.00 5.75 
Portland, Cvreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 Sens 5.75 ery ae 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 4.60 4.45 4.00 4.00 6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 a 6.60 10.65 9.80 
San Francisco..... 3.50 4.00 6.00 3.35 3.35 5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 6.80 10.65 9.80 
--S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
NINN id 5 8 Sow ox 4.18 7.50 6.05 5.80 7.90 800-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.35 5.90 5.65 Pore San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 5.86 5.61 8.56 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 Ne ie Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk, Va cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
. ae ye Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
- = delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
Buffalo .... ..... 3.55 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.20 5.75 5.50 7.60 a tesa aie “hopte: Raga 150N. « Soe o . on 
Galvanized Sheets: Base, 1500-3499 pounds, New York; 150- 
Cleveland ........ 3.30 7.30 5.85 5.85 7.70 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
har 3.48 7.42 5.97 5.72 7.19 Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco; 450-3749 
eo Ss 3.65 7.44 5.99 5.74 7.84 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati. 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 
eG. cov soba. Garo 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 and over ir Chattanooga: any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 
Twin Cities ...... 3.95 7.45 6.00 6.09 8.19 in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 Philadelphia. ; : 
ae eee 3.82 7.47 6.02 5.77 7.87 , ee Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size 
a eee oes 5.85 bs 0 85 65 Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
cece Oreg 570 8.85 en oan can except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
’ . ae ure pate oe Sep 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles...... 4.80 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base P ; leer: a 
ped >A ; SAE g f } ars: ase, 1000 pounds and over, 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.6% 8.80 8.65 9.30 except 0-4999, San Francisco: 0-1999,. Portland, Seattle. 
’ Dollars at Official Rates of Exchange 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Renorted 
Continental Channel or 
North Sea ports French Belgian Reich 
gross tonst? £Esd tt Francs ttFrancs ttMar 
British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.4 $24.24 6 O O(a)$17.18 788 $31.44 950 $25.33 63 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling Pasic bess. pig iron 22.83 5 13 O(a) . 29.79 900 27.94 (b) 69.50 
£8 d current value fsa Furnace coke...... 6.77. 1135 4.91 225 10.92 320 7.64 19 
See, MOP T..  - cckice), seuess $33 .23 3180 eee 42.42 10100 26.62 1,221 42.20 1,275 38.79 96 
| anlage sel ems ater DIRE TERE Ser es ea eave Standard rails..... _2.30¢ 12 15 6 1.69¢ 1,692 2.06¢ 1,375 2.38 132 
Merchant bars..... 2.78c 15 8 6tt 1.53e 1,530 2.06c¢ 1.375 1.98¢ 110 
ose On CO COLL $31.95 3 15 0 Structural shapes. . . 2.46¢ 13 13 Ott 1.49¢ 1,487 2.06c 1,375 1.93e 107 
Wire rods, No.5gage..  ...... 60.71 7 2 Plates, +-in. or 3 
ee $48.99 5 150 Se 2.55¢e 14 3 OF 1.95¢ 1,951 2.42c 1.610 2.29¢ 127 
Merchant bars........_ 2.66c 14 15 O 2 77 7 60 Sheets, black...... 3.49¢ 19 17 6§ 2.30e 2.295¢ %.85¢ 1,900 2.59¢ 1443 
Structural shapes...... 2.48¢e 13 15 0 2.83¢ 7 90 Sheets, galv., corr., 
Plates, +} in. or 5 mm. 2.68¢ 14 17 6 3 .53¢ 9 60 24 ga. or 0.56 mm. 4.07¢ 22 12 6 3.59¢ 3,589 4.80c 3,200 6.66ce 370 
Sheets, black, 24 gage eee . 9 24e 2340 P —— 6 : oe 
ae 7B On... os. 3.40¢ 18 17 6 2 .98¢ 7170 Plain wire... trees 3.83e 21 50 2 .34¢ 3.546 3 .00¢ 2.000 3.1le 173 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.98c 22 26 3.94¢ 10 76 Bands and strips... 2.91ce 16 3 6Tt 1.7le 1.713 2.48¢e 1,650 2.29¢ 127 
— Se ne er ae or 7 560 tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. tl to 3 mm. basic price 
MIM Wire, DAME... 0.00 ce eee — ceeeee .15¢ 8 63 ia x y » . - 3 
Giveaetweente. ..... ...... 3 T5e 9176 British quotations are for basic open-heartn steel. Continent usually ser basic-bessemer steel. 
Wire nails, base.......  ..... 3.56¢ 9 76 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 5.61 
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British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 





tTRebate of 15s on certain conditions 


**Gold pound sterling not quoted. 


3INo quotations. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1. 16.50 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 16.75-17.00 
New Eng. del. No, 1 17.00-17.50 
Buffalo, No, 1..... 19.50-20.00 
Buffalo, No. 2..... 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, No. 1 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy 18.00-18.50 


Cincinnati, dealers. 16.25-16.75 


Cleveland, No, 1 19.50-20.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 18.50-19.00 
Detroit, No. 1 .. $16.00-16.50 
Detroit, No. 2.......715.00-15.50 


Eastern Pa., No, 1.. 20.50-21.00 
Eastern Pa., No, 2 19.50-20.00 
Federal, Ill., No. 2.. 15.75-16.25 


Granite City, R. R. 

ay Gee 
Granite City, 
Los Ang., No. 1, 
Los Ang., No, 2, 


CEE ee ik 
No, 2. 15.25-15.75 
net 13.00-13.50 
net 12.00-12.50 


N. Y. dock No, 1 exp. 417.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh, No, 1... 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, No, 2... 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, No, 1.... 16.25-16.75 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 15.50-16.00 


1, net 13.00-13.50 
net 12.00-12.50 


San Fran., No. 
San Fran., No. 2, 


Seattle, No. 1...... 15.00 
Toronto, dirs., No, 1 11.00 
Valleys, No, 1 20.50-21.00 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; 


a ee aan 13.00-13.50 
eae 12.50-13.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 9.25- 9.75 


Cleveland, no alloy. 12.50-13.00 


_. AID Np RRP aee 410.00-10,.50 
Eastern Pa. 14.50 
Los Angeles ....... 4.00- 5.00 
og rere *+9.00- 9.50 
Pittsburgh 16.00-16.5U 
WR 5 Seow k's wae 9.50-10.00 
San Francisco ..... 5.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 7.00- 7.25 


Valleys 13.50-14.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 

SE boas «ccicacud 14.00-14.50 
a are 13.00-13.50 
CaN es Ss keane 13.25-13.75 
Chicago, spel, anal.. 14.50-15.00 
Detroit aa ais . *12.00-12.50 
Pitts., alloy-free.... 17.00-17.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district..... '7.25- 7.50 
Buffalo 12.50-13.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 7.50- 8.00 
|”, Geena 13.00-13.50 


Eastern Pa. 
Detroit 


13.00-13.59 
711.00-11.50 


a, ra +8.75- 9.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00-14,50 
Toronto, dealers... 6.75 


AXLE TURNINGS 


a) ape agree © 22.00-22.50 
EEE aes. Ge 19.25-19.75 
eT ee 23.50-24.00 
PittsDargn 62 .sk 23.50-24.00 
MeN. ok Ss uw ea 19.00-19.50 
AR RR SA aa i eae 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net... 12.50-13.00 


Cincinnati, dealers. 12.00-12.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

SME os kok beak oe’ 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, net ...... 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 11.50-12.00 
Bete FR. ones 2 18.00 
DOW. BOER vce aw ewes “#12. 00-12.50 


St. Louis 14.00-14.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham . 14.50 
Boston district +9.50-1U.UU 
Eastern Pa.. No.1 .. 20.N0-20.50 


13.50-14.00 
15.50-16.00 


St. Louis, No. 1.... 
St. Louis, No. 2..... 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district.....712.00-12.25 
Buffalo 17.50-18.00 
Ee 18.00-18.50 
a ates 416.00-16.50 


Pittsburgh 19.00-19.50 


tindicates brokers prices 


25.00-25.50 
19.00-19.50 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 14-3%”. 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron.. 15.00 
Boston dist., iron. .+15.25-15.50 
Buffalo, steel...... 24.00-24.50 
Chicago, iron ..... 20.00-20.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 23.25-23.75 


19.50-20.00 
iron... 21.50-22.00 
steel. . 24.50-25.00 
. 21.00-21.50 
. 26.50-27.00 
19.00-19.50 
21.00-21.50 


Cincin., iron deal... 
Eastern Pa., 
Eastern Pa., 
Pittsburgh, iron .. 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 
St. Louis, iron...... 
St. Louis, steel..... 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... 16.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.715.75-16.25 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 15.25-15.75 
N. Eng. del. textile. 19.50-20.00 
Buffalo, cupola .... 18.50-19.00 
Buffalo, mach. . 20.00-20.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 15.90-15.450 
Chicago, auto net.. 17.75-18.25 
Chicago, railr’d net 16.00-16.50 


Chicago, mach. net. 16.50-17.00 


Cincin., mach. deal.. 20.00-20.50 
Cleveland, mach. 21.75-22.25 
Detroit, cupola, net.+17.00-17.50 


cupola. 22.00-22.50 
18.50-19.00 


Eastern Pa., 
E. Pa., No. 2 yard.. 





COMPRESSED SHEETS ee 119 e100, FORGE SCRAP E. Pa., yard fdry... 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, factory 18.50-19.00 Chicago, elec. fur... 18.00-18,50 Boston district *7.00 Pittsburgh, cupola... 19.50-20.U0 
Chicago, dealers 16.00-16.50 East. Pa. elec. fur.. 17.50-18.00 Chicago, heavy - 22,50-23.00 Gan Francisco ..... 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 15.25-15.75 St. Louis ....... 13.00-13.50 TD SES See eae enna eo 14.50-16.00 
Cleveland ......... 18.! 50- 19.00 TOR ae AG es 6.00- 6.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS St. L., agri. mach. . 18.75-19.25 
Detroit ve eee. $18,00-18.50 Cleveland, crops.... 23.00-23.50 St. L., No. 1 mach.. 19.00-19.50 
E, Pa., new mat. 20.50 rane yea BORINGS Eastern Pa., crops. . 25.00-25.50 Toronto, No. 1 
E. Pa., old mat. 17.50-18.00 rmingham ...... 8.50 itts.. bi bloom, ach.. net dealers .00-18.50 
Los Angeles, net 10.00-10.50 Boston dist. chem.. 79.25- 9.50 Bern? a ‘ oa oo °26.00-26.50 mach., netdealers 18.00-15 
Pittsburgh 20.50-21.00 Buffalo 12.50-13.00 , 
St. Louis ... 18.00-13.50 Chicago ........... 13.00-13.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS ~ spall geet i £45 9R_15 HY 
San Francisco, net.. 10.00-10,50 Cincinnati, dealers. 7.50- 8.00 eninenis Boston dist. break. . 115.25-15.50 
Vv se ’ a Clevel i ‘ a4 SRM ies ss Kae do's 23.50-24.00 New England, del... 16.25-16.75 
alleys 19.00-19.50  Clevelanc 13.00-13.50  Ghicago oo 0588 75 . , 
Detroit i .711.50-12.00 : BV + ss ese reve a ote - ae be Buffalo, break ‘ 17.50-18.00 
E. Pa., chemical .... 14.50-15.00 Cleveland 21.00-21.50 Cleveland, break, net 16.50-17.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS New York .. +875. 9.00 Eastern eee ge 25.00-25.50 Detroit, auto net... +17.25-17.75 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 17.50-18,00 St. Louis 9.50-10.00 ~ aa ano Detroit, break. - 115.00-15.50 
Buffalo. No. 2...... 16.00-16.50 ‘Toronto, dealers . 6.75 oma he ee +19.50 anon Eastern Pa. ....... 21.00 
Cleveland 14.50-15.00 » FLI.U-2U, Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.00 
Pittsburgh 19.50-20.00 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES ‘ noe New York break... 416.00-16.50 
St. Louis ** 3900-125) Chicago 21.95-21.75 RAILS FOR ROLLING Pittsburgh, break .. 16.50-17.00 
Toronto, dealers. .. yio ANGLE BARS—STEEL 5 feet and over 
Chicago teow sites st 22.50-23.00 Birmingham aaa gpl = WS 18.00 STOVE PLATE 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE St. Lowis .... 19.50-20.00 Boston ............ +15.75-16.00 een gr oF ese eer eyes 
“hin: 200.12 5 SPRINGS eee 22.00-22.50 oston district..... *11.50-11, 
ei dealers... aaeas ae Buffalo ... 24.00-24.50 New York - $18.00-18.50 Buffalo wee eees ngannetenaete 
Detroit ... | “4434'50-15.u0 Chicago, coil ....... 23.00-23.50 Fastern Pa. ....... 23.00-23,50 Chicago, net ... i 12.50-13.00 
oa nea ‘****"'31'00-11.50 Chicago, leaf ...... 22.00-22.50 St. Louis .......... 22.00-22.50 haa rgpe nguatiie ee 
Seruntn dealers. goo Eastern Pa. ....... 24.50-25.00 a geht 
a... Se 26.50-27.00 STEEL CAR AXLES ia al meet ts Pe ne 
. ic ) 915 i ‘ o. 
BUSHELING yi opens 71.00-21.90 Birmingham ....... 18.00 St Louis .......-..413.00-13.50 
Birmingham, No. 1. 14.50 STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston district ....13850-2900 toronto dealers, net 12.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 17.50-18.00 Birmingham ...... 18.09 Chicago, net ...... 23.00-23.50 
Chicago, No, 1 ... 18.25-18.73 Buffalo:............ 24,00-24.50 Eastern Pa. sos ee es or MALLEABLE 
Cinein., No, 1 deal.. 12.50-13.00 Chicago (3 ft) 21.50-22.00 St. Louis .......... 23.00-23.50 New England, del 29. ()0-23.0U 
Cincin., No. 2 deal.. 6.75- 7.25 Chicago (2 ft) 22.50-23.00 : ee Buffalo “| 22.50-23.00 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 13.00-13.50 Cincinnati, dealers. 23.00-23.50 VOCOMOTIVE TIRES Chicago, R. R. .... 22.00-22.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new.417.00-17.50 Detroit .¢21.50-22.00 Chicago (cut) . 22.50-23.00 Cincin. agri., en 17.25-17.75 
Valleys, new, No. 1 19.00-19.50 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 26.00-26.50 St. Louis, No. 1..... 17.50-18.00 Cleveland, rail. . vee 29 50-23.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 5.50- 6.00 ie 2 ft. & less... 22.50-23.00 Pa ON Eastern Pa., R. R... 22.50-23.00 
caeniel pie STEEL RAILS, SCRAP s a Los Angeles ...... 12.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Birmingham ...... 16.50 Boston district .719.00-19.25 Pittsburgh, rail.... 23.50-24.00 
Birmingham ...... 5.00 Boston district... ..+14.50-15.00 New York ........ +19.00-19.50 St. Louis, R. R. .... 19.50-20.00 
Ores Eastern Local Ore Spanish, No. African Manganese Ore 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer . 445 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ...... . 460 


Old range nonbessemer. . 
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Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 
56-63%, contract. . 10.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 
Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
BB Re ae Nom 


N. African low phos nom. 


* Chrome ore, 


basic, 50 to 60% nom. 


Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 


Brazil iron ore, 68- 


Ge, OfG........ 7.50c 
Low phos (.02 
WR a See ts 8.00c 
F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, imp. ae $25.00 


Indian, 


48% gross ton, cif.$28.00-30.00 





Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%... 60.00 
So. African, 50-52% 58.00-59.00 
Indian, 49-50%..... 56.00 
Brazilian, 46% .... 50.00-53.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 


Se. <b ta whs wee 71.00-73.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 


STEEL 








Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 88, 89 


Pittsburgh — Although shipments 
are holding steady, there has been 
spottiness in sheet releases, due 
principally to the vagaries of auto- 
motive producers. Considerable mis- 
cellaneous buying has been appear- 
ing, all at full quoted price levels. 
There is some indication that ex- 
port demand will move up. Mer- 
chant market demand also is some- 
what more active, with galvanized 
sheet production up to 76 per cent 
of capacity. 

Chicago—Orders for steel sheets 
and strip continue flowing into mills 
at rates which are extending de- 
liveries a couple of weeks, in ad- 
dition to the six to eight weeks 
backlogs. Stampers are unusually 
busy, and the automotive and build- 
ing trades continue to _ increase 
their volumes of specifications in 
hand. The outstanding item of new 
business covered 16,000 tons of gal- 
vanized sheets for government corn 
bins in Kansas and Nebraska. Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. seems to 
have obtained the bulk of the sheet 
tonnage required, an Ohio mill was 
credited with a fair tonnage. 

Boston — Orders, shipments and 
backlogs on narrow cold strip con- 
tinue on an even keel. The two 
former are about equal and _ vol- 
um2 on mill books is not being 1e- 
duced to any extent. 

New York—Notwithstanding the 
heavy movement in sheets. this 
month, which is being stimulated 
considerably by the Sept. 30 dead- 
line on shipments booked at conces- 
sions, substantial additional tonnage 
will be required to round out fourth 
quarter needs. Actual fabrication 
of sheets is being stimulated not 
only by expanding defense and com- 
mercial requirements but by the 
disposition of some manufacturers 
to build up stocks as fast as possible 
before it becomes necessary for 
them to divert an increasing amount 
of their capacity to national pre- 
paredness contracts. Indicative of 
the diversification of some of these 
latter contracts are orders now be- 
ing placed for 18,000 gross lots of 
spoons for the army, requiring 
about 190 tons of stainless steel. 

Sheet requirements for armaments 
continue to expand, with 6000 tons 
of heavy gage material now being 
figured by an eastern manufacturer 
for depth bombs for the British gov- 
ernment. Metal fabricators here 
are figuring on 30,000 10-gallon gaso- 
line containers for the army. 

Philadelphia — Deliveries offered 
by some producers are lengthening, 
although certain mills continue to 
give shipment of three weeks or 
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more on hot and cold rolled ma- 
terial. In other instances deliveries 
are backed up five to six weeks. 
Miscellaneous buying is sustained in 
total volume despite the somewhat 
spotty character of demand. Con- 
siderable prospective business re- 
lated to defense work is pending, a 
large part of which is expected to 
require a month or more to material- 
ize into orders. Included in this 
classification is 7500 tons required 
for powder cans for the navy. 

Cincinnati—Sheet purchasing ex- 
tends well into the fourth quarter, 
showing ccnsumers’ concern over 
deliveries. Some buyers are _ be- 
lieved to be stocking sheets and 
strip. Automotive needs are stead- 
ily increasing. 

Birmingham, Ala. Althcugh 
some improvement is noted in de- 
mand for sheets, the market is hard- 
ly as strong as might be expected. 
Output and deliveries, while satis- 
factory, are not up to other steel 
specifications in this district. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—Backlogs continue to 
increase, with deliveries practically 
out of sight on wide plates and 
some difficulties now appearing in 
the narrower’ widths. Work is 
underway on expansion of facilities 
for producing armor plate at Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. at Mingo 
and Homestead works. It is doubt- 
ful if this will alleviate much of the 
jam, although it will aid in the pro- 
duction of light armor plate. Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. this week 
issued extra lists on alloy plates, 
a product which heretofore has had 
no separate base. 

Boston—Steady and_ substantial 
plate releases for shipbuilding are 
supported by improved buying by 
miscellaneous industrial consumers 
and slightly better specifications by 
railroads. Boiler shops also are 
fabricating more plates. New or- 
ders are both more numerous and 
tend to be heavier individually. Con- 
sumers are showing a tendency to 
estimate requirements in advance. 
Demand for floor plates for ships 
and miscellaneous users has also im- 
proved at firm prices, 3.35c, Pitts- 
burgh base, or 3.79c, delivered Bos- 
ton. Consumption of 3/16-inch car- 
bon plates for small tanks is also 
more active. 

New York—Plate schedules are 
tightening. While some sellers can 
still make fairly prompt deliveries 
this is now becoming more the ex- 
ception than the rule. Few mills 
have anything to offer under three 
weeks and on an average three to 


five weeks appears about the best 
deliveries. 

Demand here is diversified. An 
increasing amount stems from 
government needs. Particularly is 
this true in connection with ship 


plate. 
Philadelphia — Plate orders are 
fairly steady, and prospects are 


favorable for continuation of active 
mill engagement for an extended 
period. Export business tends to 
lag, although a slight pickup is 
noted in British and Japanese in- 
quiries. Some producers view for- 
eign buying as relatively slow, con- 
sidering that European sources of 
supply have been cut off from world 
markets. A 16,000 ton inquiry from 
Sweden is reported still pending. 

Birmingham, Ala. Plates are 
very active, due mainly to car 
orders, shipbuilding and _ require- 
ments from tank manufacturers. 
On top of large orders already 
booked prospects are bright for 
considerable tonnage for Mobile as 
a result of shipbuilding there. Pres- 
sure for delivery is evident in all 
quarters. 

Seattle—CCemand for plates is in- 
creasing with placing of important 
ship construction contracts with 
plants in the Pacific Northwest. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


3500 tons, ship revair vessel, navy, to 
Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co., Los 
Angeles. 

2215, including 590 tons, fabricated high- 
strength low-alloy deck supports, and 
1625 tons, fabricated high-strength 
low alloy steel plates, Panama, sched- 
ule 4274, bids Sept. 9, to U. S. Steel 
Export Corp., Washington. 

845 ‘tons, 18-inch welded steel pipe, 
Bellingham, Wash., to Steel Tank & 
Pipe Co., Portland, Oregon 

300 tons, 10 tanks, Gulf Oil Corp., Toledo, 
O., to Hammond Iron Works, Warren, 
Pa. 

100 tons, United States Engineer office, 
Portland, Ore., to unnamed interests 

100 tons or more, 500,000-gallon elevated 
steel water tank, Chanute field, Ran- 
toul, Jll., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago, $43,510, inv. 6627-11, 
bids Sept. 3, to constructing quarter 
master, that station. 

100 tons or more, two 250,000-gallon 
elevated water tanks, Camp Custer, 
Michigan, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Chicago, $49,300, invitation 
6913-4, constructing officer. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


8000 tons, ten seaplane tenders, navy 
department for use on West Coast; 
bids Sept. 25. 

7000 tons, lighters for navy department, 
schedule 2764; Associated Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash., low on one 
and Western Pipe & Steel Co., San 
Francisco, low on ten for Mare Island 
navy yard. 

2600 tons, floating drydock for navy de- 
partment, schedule 9950; bids Sep. 26. 

1280 tons, fabricated high-strength low- 
alloy steel plates, eye-bolts, bolts and 
cap screws, Panama, schedule 4303; 
bids postponed from Sept. 12 to 23. 

500 tons or more, 10,500 feet 48 inch, 
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5/16 inch welded steel water pipe for j j . 
Bellingham, Wash.; Steel Tank & Pipe Bars mo Pa esoag for the na 
Co., Portland, low. f 
Unstated, welded steel pipe for Roza Bar Prices, Page 88 and — ge A meee ctype ag td 
division; bids to reclamation bureau, and outioo strong alloy stee ar 
Yakima, Wash., Oct. 2. Chicago—Strenuous and continued specifications are heavier and new 
Unstated, 10 seaplane tenders in lots demand for steel bars in all com- buying tends upward. Only to a 
age four or six, bids postponed to mercial forms coming from consum- slightly smaller degree is this true 
Oct. 16. : = ; é ; ‘ 
, ers all over this area is steadily ex-  °f carbon bars. Deliveries on both 
Unstated tenmeee, a0.200-ualten mary panding the activities of the mills are lengthening, notably alloys as 
ank anc ower, veterans hospital, : , : j . 
Marion, Ill, bids Oct. 8, Washington. here and satisfactory rolling sched-  C>™ S"’mers = ase pemataacn ne: | - 
Unstated tonnage, one steel barge and ules are becoming almost a daily deste n ailoys, the pressure is 
equipment, U. S. engineer, St. Paul, problem, Among the most pressing /argely by holders of defense pro- 
Minn., invitation 23; bids Oct. 10. users are the forging concerns which gram contracts for small arms and 
Unstated tonnage, eight mine sweepers are maintaining operations ata high other equipment. Expanding produc- 
in lots of two, three or four, navy de- , : ion i j j 
partment, bids postponed from Sept. level and with bright prospects for Ps * ee : — 
18 to Oct. 30 the autumn as they begin to swing ‘Pringtieid, Mass., 1S bringing ou 
increasing inquiry for chromium- 


| 
| molybdenum stock and for chains. 
| Boston navy yard requires 280 nickel 
| steel bars, bids Oct. 1. Newport, 
R. I., station closes Sept. 27 on a 
fair tonnage of steel blanks and 
| heads. 
| New York—cCarbon bar deliveries 
| are expanding modestly, with four 
to five weeks the general average. 
In alloy bars deliveries of six to 
nine weeks are being’ generally 
quoted and where special heat treat- 
ment is required, shipments not in- 
frequently run into next year. 
Munitions buying is increasing 
considerably, particularly for shell 
work, several sizable inquiries pend- 
| ing for cold drawn bars. One in- 
| quiry here involves 12,500 tons of 
billets for 800,000 155-millimeter 
shells for the army. 
Philadelphia—Bar deliveries con- 
tinue to lengthen especially on quali- 
ty material. Some makers of elec- 
tric furnace alloys are unwilling to 
promise deliveries within six 
‘ months, although ten weeks or less 
¥ can be done where the requirement 





PROVED AT ALL THREE CRITICAL POINTS 
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It is not enough to prove the 
quality of the bar, billet or slab 


\ is urgent. Carbon bar deliveries 
at the Andrews plant in the lab- range from four to six weeks and 


on open-hearth alloy grades three to 
six. Insistent demand for bars con- 
tinues from practically all consum- 
er classifications, including makers 
of machine tools, chain, bearings, 
materials handling equipment, etc. 
New commitments from railroads 


oratory. That is but the initial 
test. The second is equally im- 
portant—how Andrews steel acts 


under your production processes 5 ; 
) P E : Andrews steel is manufactured with 
and methods, and how well it fits 











into the requirements of your 
product. The third, performance, 
is the vital trial ground. This is 
the most critical and exacting of 
all, where your product must 
demonstrate its ability to give 
trouble-free, dependable, day-in 


and day-out service. 





this third great test in mind. That is | 


why so many Andrews customers find 
it to their advantage to standardize 
on Andrews steel—and enjoy the 
benefits of triple-proved quality at 
all three critical points—in the steel 
plant—in your production—in the 
hands of the consumer. 


THE NEWPORT ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
THE GLOBE IRON ROOFING & CORRUGATING CO 


ANDREWS PRODUCTS IN ‘oy AND ALLOY STEEL: Bars @ Pilates @ 


Universal Mill Plates @ 


@ Billets @ Blooms @ 


are lighter. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Bar 
tion is steady at about 80 per 
of capacity. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, 


produc- 
cent 


Page 89 


Pittsburgh—Increasing activity is 
noticeable in the merchant market. 
Agricultural demand is increasing 
and is expected to run into fair ton- 
nage. Industrial fence in connec- 
tion with the industrial expansion 
program has become an important 
item. Manufacturers’ wire releases 
are fairly good. 

Boston — Tonnage consumers of 
wire are anticipating requirements 
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further ahead, through fourth quar- 
ter in some instances, and incom- 
ing orders and specifications are 
well maintained with spotty gains. 
Spring wire d¢mand has improved 
and rope mills are near-capacity 
with heavy backlogs. 

New York—Wire mills are cov- 
ering regular trade for fourth quar- 
ter on normal requirements at un- 
changed prices, although formal 
announcement on quotations for 
that period has not been made. 

Mills producing wire nails are 
firming up prices and withdrawing 
concessions to secondary handlers. 
Due to rather substantial inventor- 
ies, however, jobbers are still grant- 
ing concessions and little improve- 
ment is yet noted in quotations to 
consumers. An early correction in 
this situation is expected in view 
of the stronger demand for nails 
for cantonments, barracks and other 
temporary housing which is estim- 
ated as likely to be around 150,000 
kegs. While the war department, 
Washington, has placed 1000 tons 
for delivery to various locations, 
bulk of the nail requirements will 
be bought by general contractors. 
These are rush projects for early 
housing of troops and little delay 
will be possible in placing orders for 
materials, and, for Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, the contractor has already 
bought close to 20,000 kegs. 

Washington—Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, and American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, have divided 
contracts for 14,500 rolls barbed wire 
for United States army engineers 
for delivery at various posts. Unit 
prices were: Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
$3.615, item one; $3.453, item two 
and $3.625, item five; American Stee! 
& Wire Co., $4.109, item three, and 
$3.975, item four. 


Pipe 


Pipe Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—Pipe shipments thus 
far in September are running on a 
par with August totals. Prices are 
steady in all markets. Demand is 
fairly good for mechanical tubing 
and standard pipe. Line pipe activ- 
ity is off, although oil country busi- 
ness generally is steady. 

New York—Demand for pipe and 
tubular goods is €xpanding. With 
the fall season at hand, there is a 
better movement of plumbing and 
heating pipe out of warehouse and 
business in machanical tubing is 
exceedingly active, reflecting high 
operations in the machinery in- 
dustry. 

Resale merchant steel pipe has 
not yet reflected firmer stand taken 
by mills, the latter now generally 
holding for listed prices. While 
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buying through secondary channels 
is improving with prospects for fur- 
ther gains likely, consigned stocks 
are still substantial, the total for 
the country being in excess of 1,- 
000,000 tons, according to one es- 
timate. 

Boston—Merchant steel pipe de- 
mand for miscellaneous building is 
better, but spotty. While mills have 
taken a firmer stand on prices, this 
has not had the expected effect on 
resale quotations. In spots such 
prices are slightly stronger, but on 
the whole continue weak in most 


IT’S 
v¢ “HARD-DUR” 





“HARD-DUR” 





districts. An increasing factor in 
steel pipe demand is for shipbuild- 
ing. Cast pipe releases still lag and 
new buying is confined mostly to 
small tonnages. 

Birmingham, Ala. Production 
was maintained last week on a five- 
day basis in most of the district’s 
pipe plants. Orders, while scattered, 


are highly satisfactory in the ag- 
gregate. 

San Francisco Demand = for 
larger lots of cast iron pipe has 


eased off and only two projects in 
excess of 100 tons are now pend- 


‘ ast Wt 
é pees fh 
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: 
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4 TO 1 


gears are scientifically heat-treated to 


obtain maximum physical properties...making them ‘so 
much stronger, harder and more wear-resistant than similar 
untreated gears that they have four to five times the life... 
guaranteed. y+ They save plenty of money too, because they 
cost only 50% more than ordinary gears. yy ‘‘HARD-DUR”’ 
Gears are available in a great variety of types such as spur, 
helical, bevel, herringbone, worm. ;¢ On average or tough 
jobs, a trial will prove that it’s ‘'HARD-DUR” four to one. 


Your Company Letterhead Brings a Complete 448-Page Catalog 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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ing. Awards were limited to lots 
of less than 100 tons. So far this 
year 32,846 tons have been booked 
as compared with 24,466 tons in the 
corresponding period in 1939. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


380 tons, & to 12-inch, Bath, Me., to 
Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

100 tons, 6 to 8&-inch, Quonset Point, 
R. I., to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, 
Mass 


Cast Pipe Pending 


810 tons, 8 to 14-inch, cast iron steel, 
concrete or cement asbestos pipe; city 
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purchased welded steel pipe. 

287 tons, 8-inch, San Francisco, invita- 
tion 2493; United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 89 


Locomotives Placed 


Baltimore & Ohio, seven diesel-electric 
passenger engines, to Electro-Motive 
Corp., LaGrange, III. 

Boston & Maine, three 4-8-2 type loco- 
motives, to Baldwin Locomotive Works, 





IF YOU USE PARTS LIKE THESE 


IN ANY QUANTITY OR MATERIAL — 


Hubbard can make them for you at a saving—for any 










kind of mechanical application. 


Modern facilities, extensive tool and machine equip- 
ment, heat treating, spot welding, tapped assemblies 
give you a complete service from one plant. 

Send your iaquiries, drawings, samples or describe 
what you wish to accomplish. 
using Hubbard Springs, Stampings, and Wire Forms. 
Be sure to get Hubbard prices. 


There is economy in 








Eddystone, Pa.; two additional loco- 
motives were originally inquired for. 


Locomotives Pending 


Amtorg Trading Corp., New York, 10 
0-8-2 locomotives for export to Russia, 
inquiry revived. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 10 2-6-6-1 steam loco- 
motives, bids opened last week. 


Southern Railways, two 600-horsepower 
Diesel-electric locomotives, bids opened 
last week. 


Car Orders Placed 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 1000 70-ton gon- 
dolas, to Dispatch Shops Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., a subsidiary of New York 
Central. 


Car Orders Pending 


Bureau of yards and docks, navy de- 
partment, fifteen 50-ton flats and six 
50-ton gondolas; bids Oct. 4. 

Naval supply depot, Norfolk, Va., one 
10,000-gallon tank car; bids Sept. 30. 


Norfolk & Western, noted last week in- 
quiring for 500 55-ton gondolas, has 
taken alternate bids on as many as 
1000. 


Rail Orders Pending 


New York Central, 65,000 tons, with bids 
opening Sept. 30, as noted last week. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 88 
, 


Pittsburgh—New shape tonnage 
is heavier, with inquiries coming 
from industrial expansion and pub- 
lice works. Tonnage directly attrib- 
utable to national defense sources 
is increasing constantly and is di- 
rectly responsible for a substantial 
part of current unplaced tonnage. 

St. Louis—Outlook for structural 
stee] business is improving slightly 
with completing of plans for a 
number of important industria] con- 
stiuctions. Some highway work is 
also active. 

Chicago—Orders for structural 
shapes and plates received by the 
mills here in the past week were 
considerably heavier than in the 
past several weeks. The largest 
single award includes 1500 tons for 
war department buildings at Jeffer- 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 21....... $1,811 
Week ended Sept. 14........ 42,360 
Week ended Sept. 7........ 49,247 
This week, 1930 .......... 24,408 
Weekly average, year, 1940. 24,432 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 22,411 
Weekly average, August.... 29,403 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 861,299 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 926,408 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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sonville, Ind., which went to Gage 
Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

Boston—Structural steel for the 
air base at Quonset Point, R. I., con- 
tinues to be placed. Orders for 
this project also included 4250 tons 
of steel piling in the past week. 
Meanwhile outstanding award is a 
11,000-ton bridge at Hartford. Fabri- 
cated structural steel for this jroject 
is estimated at 6500 tons. 

New York—American Bridge Co.. 
Pittsburgh, is low on nearly 15,000 
tons of structural steel for two sec- 
tions of the Brooklyn elevated park- 
way, combination of contracts 18-B 
and 20-B, work being on Hamilton 
and Third avenues, Breoklyn. Bids 
closed Sept. 17. 

Active structural requirements 
pending for bridges and public work 
are heavier. This, with construc- 
tion linked to the defense program, 
assure heavy awards during the next 
two weeks. Current contracts are 
more numerous. 

Philadelphia — Structural require- 
ments in connection with the de- 
fense program are rising steadily. 
New work includes a gun assembly 
plant at Washington involving 3500 
tons. Awards are topped by 13,500 
tons of H-piling for navy drydocks 
here and at Norfolk. Shape deliv- 
eries are becoming more extended, 
seme mills now being able to do 
little better than eight weeks. 
Prices on fabricated material are 
firmer, although some concessions 
still are noted. 

Seattle—Heavy tonnages for ship- 
building will be required by public 
and private yards in the Pacific 
Northwest, several important con- 
struction contracts having been 
placed recently. Twenty-six destroy- 
ers recently were awarded to local 
yards. Lake Washington Shipyards, 
Seattle, is low for a 229-foot coast 
and geodetic survey vessel, involv- 
ing nearly 1000 tons. Business pend- 
ing includes 1400 tons for the Bon- 
neville powerhouse foundations, bids 
in. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


14,000 tons, elevated parkway, Hamilton 
avenue and Third avenue, Brooklyn 
contracts B18-B20, Triborough Bridge 
Authority, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, bids Sept. 17. 

7500 tons, tank plant, Chrysler Corp., 
Centerline, Mich., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

7500 tons, H-piling, drydock, navy yard, 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Drydock As- 
sociates Inc., Philadelphia. 

6700 tons, bridge, Connecticut river, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, bids Sept. 17, state high- 
way commission, Hartford. y 

6000 tons, fabricated trusses, drydocks 
at Norfolk and Philadelphia navy 
yards, to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va., and Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., through Drydock Associates. 

6000 tons, H-piling, drydock, navy yard, 
Norfolk, Va., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
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Pittsburgh, 
Associates Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


Corp., through Drydock 


4250 tons, piling, naval air station, Quon- 
set Point, K. 1., split Detween Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp. and George A. 
Fuller Co., New York, joint contractors. 


2300 tons, storage warehouses, quarter- 
masters depot, Jeffersonville, Ind., to 
Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago; 
George H. Rommel Co., Louisville, Ky.., 
contractor. 

2200 tons, ship repair vessels for naval 
department, to Los Angeles Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. 

1400 tons, barracks, naval air station, 
Quonset Point, R. I., to Harris Struc 
tural Steel Co., New York, through 





Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. and 
George A. Fuller Co., New York, joint 
contractors, 


1170 tons, bridge, Rappahannock river, 
Fredericksburg, Va., to Virginia Bridge 
Co., Roanoke. 

1150 tons, building, quartermaster de 
partment, Twenty-First and Johnson, 
Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, through Wark & Co.,, 
Philadelphia. 

1000 tons, additions to plant, for Diesel 
Engine division, General Motors Corp.., 
Cleveland, to Austin Co., Cleveland 

1000 tons, 18-story apartment, Park 
avenue and 6lst street, New York, 
to Harris Structural Steel Co., New 
York. 

900 tons, shop buildings, lamp division, 
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years to come. 


YOUNGSTOWN 





A stand-out pitcher wouldn’t be much good on a team without hitters. 
The same thing goes for pickling crates. 

Monel is a great metal for pickling equipment. It’s highly corrosion 
resistant, leaves no copper flash. It’s durable and rugged, minimizing 
repairs and replacements. It makes very strong, light-weight crates. 

But to make sure of getting the most efficient, the most satisfactory 
Monel crates for your own plant, this metal’s properties should be coupled 
with sound engineering design. That’s what we’re strong on—for we’ve 
designed all sorts and sizes of crates for the leaders of the steel industry 
for a number of years. We have the welders, the machinists, the engineers 
to produce crates, from our designs or your own, promptly and econom- 
ically ... Why not get a quotation on YOUNGSTOWN Monel crates for 


your own pickling department? They would certainly pay dividends for 


THE YOUNGSTOWN WELDING & ENGINEERING CO. 


THE WINNING COMBINATION 


for pickling crates: 
MONEL—to strike out corrosion 


YOUNGSTOWN—1o -@ 
bat 1000 on design! 





OHIO 





ENGINEERING 4, YOUNGSTOWN 
LONG LIFE 4, MONEL 
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Baseball Blitz 


® With the Detroit Tigers and 
the Cleveland Indians fighting 
each other tooth and nail in the 
hectic American League race, the 
sports writers have aptly taken a 
hint from the war correspondents 
in heading their daily stories. 
“Communiques” from __ the 
“front” this last week told of the 
awaited invasion of the Motor 
City by the hardpounding In- 
dians, and of the terrific bom- 
bardment Detroit took from the 
Phillies. The Yankees have sued 
for peace and the Cincinnati 
Reds play the role of a belliger- 
ent neutral waiting for the op- 
portune time to start the total 
war, which may be Ohio’s first 
Civil War. 


Rain of Death 
@ Notes on the Progress of Man: 


In a few minutes today, 50 Ger- 
man bombers will drop as many 
bombs on London as_ were 
dropped on all of England dur- 
ing the First World War in 103 
different raids. 


Baby Care 


® A classified adv. in The Foun- 
dry offering a small Michigan 
gray iron plant for sale, reminds 
us of a call we made up there a 
couple of years ago. We were 
there pretty early in the morn- 
ing, before anyone had shown up 
except about two dozen cats that 
literally swarmed all over the 
place. After a while the boss 
ambled by and opened up as we 
chewed the fat about this and 
that. Pretty soon one of his 
neighbor friends came along with 
a cute little baby plopped over his 
shoulder and joined in the con- 
versation which shifted to the 
proper care of infants. “Say, Joe,” 
the neighbor says, “It’s about 
time the little punkin here gets 
weighed again,” so the boss grabs 
a bench out of the corner, weighs 
it on one of those big foundry 
floor scales, sits the baby on the 
bench and quick calculates she’s 
up two pounds. As we left we 


inquired casually about all the 
cats. The boss just looked around 
and said, “Rats.” 


Parting Orchid 


@ After someone once begins to 
read STEEL it gets to be a habit 
that’s hard to break. We don’t 
claim to be “indispensable” like 
the present occupant of 1600 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (telephone Nation- 
al 1414) but we have been with 
thousands of our readers for far 
more than three terms. So when 
we must part with such an ardent 
reader as G. O. Marrs of Den- 
ver, we simply say au revoir and 
not goodbye. He writes: J] am 
going into another field altogeth- 
er and must discontinue STEkL, 
but this is not due to any lack of 
merit, for | consider STEEL very 
excellent—in fact above anything 


else in the field. 


Radio Highlight 


@ If you want to hear some enter- 
taining and most interesting prop- 
aganda tune in on the Radio 
News Reel relayed direct from 
the British Broadcasting System 
by CLW, Toronto at 9:30 EST. 
It comes in at 820 kilocycles and 
you will hear the most vivid pic- 
ture of London raids and British 
determination that is on the air. 


Mystery Series 


@ If you see anyone around your 
office masquerading in that Sher- 
lock Holmes paraphernalia on 
page 15 (Phillips Screw) he’s 
probably stealthily moving in on 
page 55 (Crane Co.) to solve the 
Case of the Burned Beef Stew. 


Windy City Bound 


Convention time is here and 
we're going to run out to Chi- 
cago this week and peek around 
the Stevens Hotel to see what the 
Iron and Steel Engineers are up 
to. We'll give you a worm’s eye 
view next week. 


SHRDLU. 
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General Electric Co., Jackson, Miss., 
to Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; M. T. Reed Construction 
Co., Jackson, contractor. 


895 tons, bridge, Neches river, Beaumont, 
Tex., to Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


895 tons, plant addition, New Jersey Zinc 
Co., Depew, Ill., to Milwaukee Bridge 
Co., Milwaukee, 


750 tons, melt loading assembly line, 
ordnance depot, Savannah, IIl., to 
Cage Structural Steel Co., Chicago; 
Hagstrom Construction Co., St. Paul, 
contractor; reinforcing bars to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


725 tons, Goss Printing Press Co. to 
Wendnagel & Co. 


720 tons, state bridge 534 over Boston 
road, Bronx, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


690 tons, foundrv building, Wright Aero- 
nautical Co., Paterson, N. J.. to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

685 tons. bridge. route 124, Boston Post 
road, Bronx, N. Y., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh; J. Leopold & Co., New 
York, contractor. 

650 tons. bridge. Pittsford, N. Y., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
threngh E. W. Foley Inc., Brooklyn, 
Mm. YY. 

625 tons, state highway bridge, con- 
tractor, Mosher Steel Co., Fowlerton, 
Texas, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

550 tons, addition, Stamford Rolling Mills 
Co., Stamford, Conn., to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., through 
F. D. Rich Construction Co., Stamford. 

450 tons, American Car & Foundrv Co., 
paint shov building, to Suverior Struc- 
tural Steel Co., St. Louis. 

435 tons, aircraft, paint and oil ware- 
houses, naval air station, Quonset 
Point, R. I., to Belmont Iron Works. 
Eddystone, Pa.; Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. and George A. Fuller Co., 
New York, joint contractors. 

425 tons, shipping-storage building, War- 
ren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass.. to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
J. W. Bishop Co., Providence, R. I., 
contractor, 

375 tons, overpass, Evans, Pa., for state, 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

375 tons, steel piling, naval air training 
base, Flour City, Texas, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

365 tons, service shop and warehouse, 
for General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
to Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham. 

360 tons, plant addition, American Viscose 
Corp., Nitro. Va., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

355 tons, machine shop addition, Irvine, 
Pa., to Rogers Structural Steel Co., 
Corry, Pa. 

350 tons, Fuller elementary school, Chi- 
cago, to Reuter Bros. Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

340 tons, addition to engineering build- 
ing, Vought-Sikorsky division, United 
Aircraft Corp., Stratford, Conn., to 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 

330 tons, army medical school buildings, 
Carlisle, Pa., to Weatherly Steel Co., 
Weatherly, Pa. 

325 tons, office and boiler house, Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., West Hartford, Conn., to Le- 
high Structural Steel Co., Ailentown, 
Pa. 

300 tons, factory-office building, Taylor- 
craft Aviation Corp., Alliance, O., to 
R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

3900 tons, piling, Brown & Root Inc., con- 
tractor, Corpus Christi, Texas, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 

290 tons, crest gates and bulkhead, Loy- 
alhanna dam, Saltsburg, Pa., for army 
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engineers, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

290 tons, die storage building, Pratt & 
Whitney division, United Aircraft Corp., 
Hartford, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

280 tons, factory building, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

225 tons, grade crossing elimination, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Bero Engineering & 
Construction Corp., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., contractor. 

220 tons, warehouse and office building, 
for Sprague-Warner & Co., Chicago, 
to Wendnagel & Co., Chicago. 

220 tons, photographic and clerical school 
buildings, Lowry Field, Colorado, to 
Denver Steel & Iron Co., Denver; F. 
J. Kirchhof, Denver, contractor. 

220 tons, addition, school 29, Staten 
Island, N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabricators, 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; Jonwall Construc- 
tion Co., New York, contractor. 

215 tons, Letshe elementary school, Pitts- 
burgh, to Guibert Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

215 tons, hangar, for Roscoe Turner 
Aeronautical Corp.; Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Central States Bridge & Structural 
Co., Indianapolis. 

210 tons, public school 39, Richmond, 
Staten Island, New York, to Bethle- 
hem Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 

205 tons, 391-foot viaduct, Hastings, 
Nebr., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., to the Bethlehem Steel Co., But- 
falo, Border Building Co., Buffalo gen- 
eral contractor. 

200 tons, bridge 325, Naismith, Mont., 
for Great Northern railway, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

199 tons, factory and office building, for 


Eaton Mfg. Co. Cleveland, to Burger 
Iron Co., Akron, O. 

180 tons, factory and office building, 
for Johnson Metal Products Co., Erie, 
Pa., to Rogers Structural Steel Co., 
Corry, Pa. 


175 tons, factory building 43B, American 
Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N. Y., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

170 tons, plant addition, Walker Bros., 
Conshohocken, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

160 tons, bakery and laundry buildings, 
Mt. Hope. C. Z., to U. S. Steel Export 
Corp., New York; McCarthy Bros., St. 
Louis, contractor. 


160 tons, shapes and bars, laundry and 
bakery building, Corozal, C. Z., to 
U. S. Steel Export Co., New York; 
Novy & Luttrell, Ancon, C. Z., con- 
tractors. 

155 tons, overpass, Enon Valley, Pa., 
for state, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 

152 tons, storage building and plant ad- 
dition, Stearman Aircraft Corp., Wich- 
ita, Kan., to George C. Christopher & 
Son Iron Works, Wichita; Walter Armo- 
gost, Wichita, contractor. 

150 tons, H-piling, state bridge, Spokane, 
Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

150 tons, mirror plant, Cincinnati, to 
Indiana Bridge Co., Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

150 tons, bridge SP-6409, Dunn county, 
Wisconsin, to Illinois Steel Bridge Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


140 tons, bridge, Beaver county, Penn- 
sylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., through Central Pennsyl- 
vania Quarry & Stripping Co., Sunbury, 
Pa. 

138 tons, piling, project, Rhinelander, 
Wis., contractor, L. G. Arnold. 

135 tons, including plates, navy lighter, 
to Pacific Car & Foundry, Seattle. 
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125 tons, power house, U. S. Tobacco Co., 
Chicago, to Eggers Iron Co., Chicago. 
125 tons, highway bridge, Greene county, 


Ohio, 


to Burger Iron Co., Akron, O. 


125 tons, bridge FAGS-50, Davidson coun- 


ty, Tennessee, to Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville. 

125 tons, crane beams, for Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 


Newport News, Va., to Bethlehem Steel 


Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

117 tons, piling, Michigan state highway 
bridge, Muskegon river, Mich., con- 
tractor, L. W. Lamb. 

115 tons, highway bridge, for Franklin 


county, Columbus, O., to O. W. Merrill 
Supply Co. 


114 tons, 


61, 





state 
Chemung 


project RC-40- 
New York, to 


highway 
county, 


nrg : , 
mitoojrst| ft) 


Construction Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Maple City Lumber 
Sayre, Pa., contractor. 


Lackawanna _ Steel 
Buffalo; bars to 
Bethlehem Pa.; 
& Supply Co., 


110 tons, shoring and beams, Fort Peck, 
Mont., to Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

110 tons, bridge FAP-117 (2)-1941, Big 
Piney, Wyo., to Des Moines Steel Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

110 tons, hangar and _ 0»buildings, for 


Aeronautical Corp. of America, Middle- 


town, O., to Burger Iron Co., Akron, 
O. 

100 tons, state highway bridge, grade 
crossing, PSC-5994, Broome _ county, 
New York, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; Harrison & Barrowes, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J., contractor. 


Performance in Yo ur 





"Whe Thomas Steel Company 
are specialists in producing cold 
rolled strip steel. The organi- 
zation centers its ENTIRE atten- 
tion on its customers’ cold strip 
requirements. The steels and 
wide range of special finishes 
are produced under scrupulous 
supervision. Through this spe- 
cial attention Thomastrip meets 
your production and product 
requirements so accurately that 
costs, production, and products 
are often improved. 


Working samples will be fur- 
nished on request. 


-Plantfor Production 











BRIGHT FINISH 
UNCOATED AND 
ELECTRO COATED 
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THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 
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4 1100 tons, addition to warehouse, fo! 
Shape Contracts Pending Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfie oO. 
20,000 tons, overhead runways, drydocks, fansfeld, O 
Norfolk and Philadelphia navy yards; 1100 tons, steam power plant, Watts 
Bar dam, Tennessee, for Tennessee 
: Valley authority. 
oe ee re afr —— 1000 tons, bridge, Connecticut river, Hart- 
aan “yg he rece fice N oa) bids ford, Conn.; A. I. Savin Construction 
road, mockaway weacn, NN. f., UN Co., East Hartford, low. 


taking bids. 


Sept. 26. 
1000 tons, bridge, Los Angeles Junction 

11,500 tons, Connecticut river bridge, railroad bridge, Vernon, Calif.: bids 
Hartford, Conn.; American Bridge Co., about Sept. 20 by United States Engi- 
Pittsburgh, low. neer office, Los Angeles. 

5000 tons, grade elimination, section 5, 1000 tons or more, including plates, 
contract 4, Long Island railroad, At- 229-foot survey vessel for C. & G. 
lantic avenue, Brooklyn; Arthur A. Survey; Lake Washington Shipyards, 
Johnson Corp., New York, low, bids Seattle, low. 

Sept. 17. 905 tons, structural steel spillway gate 


4000 tons, engineering shop, invitation rail support towers, Kentucky dam; 
6812-41-17, Hickam Field, T. H.; bids bids Sept. 25, Tennessee Valley author- 
opened ity, Knoxville, Tenn. 


3500 tons, addition, gun assembly shop. 900 tons, double hangar, Hickam Field, 
navy yard, Washington; Skolnick T. H., invitation 6812-41-14; bids Oct. 1. 
Building Corp., New York, low, bids 


‘ 850 tons, post office garage, Boston, for 
Sept, 18, Washington. government. 


3400 tons, powder plant, Charleston, Ind., aks Serica 
for E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., 790 tons, six Missouri state highway 


Wilmington, Del. bridges, bids Sept. 27. 


3200 tons, extension to shops, for bureau 700 tons, Felix Fuld Courts, New Jersey 
of yards and docks, Washington. housing project NJ 2-8; bids again posi- 


2800 tons, floating drydock, Pacific coast, poned to Sept, 26. 
navy; Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, low. 700 tons, air base, San Juan, P. R.; 
2500 tons, shop buildings, Brumman Avi- Arundel Corp. Consolidated Engineer- 
ation Corp., Bethpage, N. Y. Austin ing Co., Baltimore, joint contractors. 


Co., contractor; bids in, eos 1 fain saies 
25) tons, actory : ix 
2000 tons, ten seaplane tenders for navy : Saibion San * sian ig ad meni 
on West Coast; bids Sept. 25. hse D.. ¢ ey, N. x. 
1500 tons, assembly and repair shop, 
Quonset Point, R. I. for navy. 


600 tons, coa) handling material, for 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

















1400 tons, mineral industrial building, 550 tons, housing project, New Britain, 
for West Virginia university, Morgan- Conn.; Rathgeb-Walsh, Inc., Port 
town, W. Va. Chester, N. Y., low. 

Guaranteed Barges 


85% plus in 500 tons 
Calcium Ohio River 
Fluoride from our 

Not to exceed river loading 
5% silica station at 

In bulk Rosiclare. 





Rail shipments from Rosiclare on Ill. Cent. RR 


WASHED GRAVEL 





HILLSIDE FLUOR SPAR MINES 


38 So. Dearborn St. Phone: Ran. 1151 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





































































500 tons, state highway bridges, New 
York, Oct. 2, Albany. 

500 tons, housing project, Jersey City, 
N. J.; George Siegler, Jersey City, low, 
$1,299,000. 

175 tons, printing department building, 
for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Trafford, Pa. 

400 tons, six Illinois state highway 
bridges, bids Sept. 20. 

375 tons, annexes, warehouse buildings, 
Patterson field, Dayton, O., for govern- 
ment. 

375 tons, shipways, navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Aberthaw Co., Boston, 
contractor. 

365 tons, factory building, for Curtis 
Lighting Co., Paducah, Ky. 

275 tons, Illinois state highway bridge, 
Hillview, Ill.; bids to close Sept. 20. 

258 tons, Y. W. C. A., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
bids in. 

240 tons, tunnel supports, Duchesne tun- 
nel, Provo river project, Utah; gener- 
al contract to Utah Construction Co., 
Box 187, Ogden, Utah, at $727,575. 

230 tons, addition to acid recovery build- 
ing, for American Viscose Corp., Nitro, 
W. Va. 

220 tons, bridges, for Illinois Central 
railroad, Council Hill, Il. 

200 tons, fair grounds grand stand, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

190 tons, bridges, Atchison and Sherwin, 
Kans., for Missouri Pacific railroad. 
180 tons, state bridge, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 

for state. 

175 tons, state bridge, Canaan-Enfield, 
N. H. 

165 tons, dispensary building, New Lon- 
don, Conn., for government. 

165 tons, including piling, bridge, 
Canaan-Enfield, N. H.; bids in. 

160 tons, rebuilding bridge 59, Belling- 
ham, Wash., for Great Northern rail- 
way. 

140 tons, state bridge over Huron river, 
Huron county, Ohio. 

120 tons, addition to boiler house, for 
American Viscose Corp., Nitro, W. Va. 

115 tons, bridge, route 29, section 2D, 
Union county, New Jersey; bids Oct. 4, 
E. Donald Sterner, state highway com- 
missioner, Trenton. 

110 tons, two theatres for war depart- 
ment, Rantoul, Ill.; bids Sept. 24. 

108 tons, three plate girder bridges near 
Harriman, Tenn., Tennessee Valley 
Authority, bids Oct. 7, Knoxville. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, grade crossing 
elimination West Berlin, N. J.; bids 
Oct. 4, E. Donald Sterner, state high- 
way commissioner, Trenton. 


Unstated, girders and platforms, etc. 
for Coulee dam; bids ot Denver, Oct. 2, 
Spec. 1434-D. 


Unstated, two large sluice gates for 
Puget Sound navy yard, bids Sept. 30, 
Spec. 206 NSA. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—-Producers in the dis- 
trict report little or no change in the 
situation. Shipments continue to 
run better than production, with the 
result that stocks are declining 
slowly. Production is estimated at 
40 per cent, off four points from last 
week. General line business is slight- 
ly better, but specifications on pack- 
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are dwindling. Export 


ers’ cans 
business is fair, with some sign of 
increases in the near future. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—Unplaced tonnage is 
now at the highest point of the 
year and in all probability will re- 
main high until the weather cuts 
down on_ construction activity. 
Prices are reported steady in all 
sections, although there is a ten- 
dency toward weakness in eastern 
sections. Shipments over the past 
week were slightly less than place- 
ments, although most producers re- 
port deliveries are being met on 
time and there is no apparent jam 
on this product. 

Chicago — The building season 
shows signs of tapering off as au- 
tumn approaches, one sign being the 
paucity of concrete bar awards and 
the decreasing list of prospective 
jobs. 

New York—Led by 1120 tons, re- 
inforcing bar lettings are heavier, 
but new work and _ requirements 
bid, but still pending, are mount- 
ing ahead of current buying. Bridge 
and viaduct needs are more active 
and the federal housing program is 
bringing out tonnage at an accel- 
erated rate, bids being in on such 
projects at Jersey City and New 
Britain, Conn. For work held by 
one contractor at Coco Solo, C. Z., 
10,000 tons may be required. Con- 
crete bar prices are firmer, but 
pressure by contractor-buyers con- 
tinues even on some cost-plus-fee 
contracts. 

Philadelphia— Concrete bar busi- 
ness is heavier but lacks the vol- 
ume prevailing in structural shapes. 
Bids have been opened on the gen- 
eral contract for the Poplar street 
housing project here, taking 3000 
tons of reinforcing. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1120 tons, sewage plant, contract 9, 
Bowery Bay, Queens, N. Y. to Carroll- 
7. 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 21...... 9,897 
Week ended Sept. 14...... 9,963 
Week ended Sept. 7....... 3,910 
This week, 1939 ........... 7,676 
Weekly average, year, 1940. 9,139 
Weekly average, 1939...... 9,197 
Weekly average, August... 14,186 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 366,271 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 347,268 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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McCreary & Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Caye 
Construction Co., New York, contractor. 
600 tons, storage warehouses, quarter- 
masters depot, Jeffersonville, Ind., to 
American Builders Supply Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; George H. Rommel Co., 
Louisville, contractor. : 

600 tons, mesh, highway project, RC40- 
76, Albany county, New York, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
through Arute Bros. Inc., New Britain, 
Conn. 

580 tons, photographic and clerical school 
buildings, Lowry Field, Colorado, to 
Colorado Builders Supply Co., Denver; 
F. J. Kirchhof, Denver, contractor. 

550 tons, Western Electric & Mfg. Co. 
warehouse, Mansfield, O., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

180 tons, ordnance depot buildings, Savan- 
nah, Ill., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Hagerstrom Construction Co., con 
tractor. 

100 tons, reinforced paving and drainage, 
runway No. 1, Lowry field, Colorado, 
to Sheffield Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. B. Bertrand & Peter Kiewitt 
& Sons Co., Denver, contractors. 

400 tons, additional buildings, state 
school for mental defectives, Willow- 
brook, Staten Island, N. Y., to Capital 
Steel Co., New York; Weinstein & 
Rubin, New York, contractors. 


350 tons, foundry building Wright Aero- 


nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
estimated, Lincoln Heights 
housing project, Tex. 6-5, San Antonio, 
Tex., to Ceco Steel Products Co., 
Omaha; H. B. Kilstofte, Winona, Minn., 
contractor. 


315 tons, bridge, Belt parkway, Tribor- 


ough Bridge authority project, Brook- 
lyn, to Igoe Bros., Newark; Mill Basin 
Asphalt Co., New York, contractor 

300 tons, Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo., to Laclede Steel Co. 

300 tons, administration building and 
storehouse, Panama canal zone to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Hegeman- 
Harris Co., contractor. 

300 tons, building, quartermaster depart 
ment, Twenty-First and Johnson, 
Philadelphia, divided equally between 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O 
and Taylor-Davis Co., Philadelphia 

280 tons, Commonwealth Edison Co., in- 
take crib and tunnels, Chicago, IIL, 
to Inland Steel Co., Geo. A. Fuller, Con- 
tractor. 

275 tons, grain elevator, Hutchinson, 
Kans., to Sheffield Steel Corp. 

240 tons, Bay Chester bridge, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, to 
Concrete Steel Co., Boston; Mariani 
Construction Co., New Haven, general 
contractor. 

220 tons, hospital and barracks, CMQ 
6708-41-2, Canal zone to Truscon Stee! 
Co. McCarthy Bros. Construction Co 
contractor. 

200 tons, factory building for Dixie-Vor- 
tex Co., Chicago, to Ryerson division, 
Inland Steel Co. 

200 tons, Mt. Calvary housing project, 
Columbus, to Pollak Steel Co., H. M 
Boyjohn, contractor. 

175 tons, shop buildings, lamp division, 
General Electric Co., Jackson, Miss.., 
to Contractors’ Materials Co., Jackson; 
M. T. Reed Construction Co., Jackson 
contractor. 

166 tons, irrigation project, Boise, Idaho, 
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How KENNAMETAL Can Help You Contribute 





to NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Machine tools such as lathes, boring mills, shapers and planers, produce 
approximately twice as much work per day when equipped with tools to 
which a small piece of KENNAMETAL has been brazed on cutting edge. 
Tools tipped with KENNAMETAL (a new hard carbide material) machine 
extremely hard steel at speeds 2 to 6 times faster than High Speed Steel 
tools .. . remove 10 to 50 times more metal before tool must be resharp- 
ened ... save operations by roughing and finishing in one cut. 

KENNAMETAL-tipped tools can be quickly installed ... and are equally 
effective on old or new machines. A National Emergency exists—write, 
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wire or phone today for free survey to show how 
KENNAMETAL can double production of steel 
parts in your plant. 


No obligation—act now! 
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to unnamed interest. 

153 tons, state highway project FH-40-2, 
Schaghticoke Village, N. Y., to Albany 
Steel & Iron Supply Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
Frank E. Antolick, Schaghticoke, con- 
tractor. 

150 tons, flood control wall, Ware, Mass., 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Warner Bros. & Good- 
win, Sunderland, Mass., contractor. 

130 tons, Dale Homes housing, Ports- 
mouth, Va., to Truscon Steel Co., Wm. 
Huirhead Co., contractor. 

130 tons, Employes Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. building, Wausau, Wis., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

122 tons, flood control project, Couer 
d’ Alene, Idaho, to unnamed interest. 

111 tons, pumping plant, Sauvie Island 




















Qun aim is to render 
service. A little more 
complete... more hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. 1. LOTT 


Manager 


Every Room Outside 


with Private Bath 
Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 


[ €TROIT 
LELAND 
HOTEL 


CASS AT BAGLEY AVE, 
GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
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Drainage district, Columbia county, 
Ore., to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, state bridge, Spokane, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, control] house and un-tanking 
tower, Bonneville dam, Vernita, Wash., 
to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, bakery and laundry buildings, 
Mt. Hope, C. Z., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; McCarthy Bros. Con- 
struction Co., St. Louis, contractor. 

100 tons, Mulberry street bridge ap- 
proach. Kansas City, Mo., to Sheffield 
Steel Corp. 

100 tons, Consolidated Cement Corp., 
Cement City, Mich., to Calumet Steel 
Co. 

100 tons, pier addition, Philadelphia navy 
yard, to Truscon Steel Co., Kaufman 
Construction Co., contractor. 

100 tons, Wabash railroad bridge, St. 
Louis county, Missouri, to Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


3000 tons, Poplar street housing project, 
Philadelphia, H. R. H. Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, low for general con- 
tract at $3,397,000. 

1700 tons, also 160 tons mesh, viaduct 
5, Long Island railroad, Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y.; bids Sept. 26. 

1200 tons, United States post office 
garage, Boston, Mass.; Bids Sept. 24. 
1000 to 2000 tons, two storehouses, in- 
vitation 10034, naval fleet supply base, 

Oakland, Calif.; bids Sep. 25. 

975 tons, mesh, state highway projects, 
New York; bids Oct. 2. at Albany. 
717 tons, sheet piling, bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, de- 

livery Washington, D. C.; bids in. 

550 tons, housing project, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

550 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
section 5, contract 4, Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, Long Island railroad, Ar- 
thur A. Johnson Corp., New York, 
low. 

500 tons, housing project, 
an & 

350 tons, bridge over Mississippi river, 
Chester, Ill. 

300 tons, foundations, building No. 77, 
Brooklyn navy yard, Turner Construc- 
tion Co., contractor. 

300 tons, housing project, 
Mass.; bids Sept. 17. 

246 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-46,938-A, Rutledge, Texas; bids 
opened. 

225 tons, highway project, route 29, 
section 2D, Union county, New Jersey; 
bids Oct. 4, E. Donald Sterner, state 
highway commissioner, Trenton. 

200 tons, six Illinois state highway 
bridges; bids Sept. 20. 

165 tons, invitation 6813-41-51, air base, 
Alaska; bids opened. 

148 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 38,492-A, Patero, Wash; bids 
opened. 

140 tons, Consolidated Machine Tool Co. 
plant, Rochester, N. Y. 

130 tons, Delaware Aqueduct, contract 
367, Neversink, N. Y. 

118 tons, wire mesh, metropolitan water 
district, Los Angeles, specification 344; 
Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles, low. 

10¢@ tons, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Northwest station, Chicago, Ill. 

100 tons, Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, 
Kans. 


Pawtucket, 


Lawrence, 


100 tons, county hospital addition, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; bids in. 

100 tons, addition state normal school, 
Bellingham, Wash.; bids in. 





Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—Production of iron is 
still at a high level. No new fur- 
nace activity has been announced 
but tonnage is being maintained at 
all active stacks. H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. has lit several hundred beehive 
ovens, ending speculation as_ to 
whether additional merchant buying 
could be expected from this com- 
pany. Coke will supply furnaces of 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiaries 
in this district. Foundry activity is 
somewhat better and buying has 
moved up slightly. Prices are firm 
on the full market level. 


Chicago—Releases of  specifica- 
tions for malleable and foundry 
grades of pig iron especially, but 
also for some basic, bessemer and 
low-phos in smaller lots, are increas- 
ing week by week as foundries and 
partsmakers press for earlier de- 
liveries on the large volume of third 
and fourth quarter pig iron business 
placed in last summer’s huge pig 
iron buying movement. Some fore- 
handed consumers are inquiring as 
to possible furnace deliveries in the 
first quarter of next year. 

Boston—With foundry melt im- 
proving, consumers are showing 
more concern as to future pig iron 
inventories and buying for last quar- 
ter delivery shows material volume 
in some instances. Although most 
consumers hold the opinion prices 
will remain unchanged for that pe- 
riod, current purchases are based 
more on estimated needs plus pos- 
sibility of growing difficulties in 
securing prompt shipment due to de- 
mands on transportation. Demand 
for machine tool castings is outstand- 
ing. 

New York—Pig iron specifications 
continue to expand. Not only are 
substantial releases coming from 
machine tool builders and_ stove- 
makers, but from jobbing foundries 
engaged in miscellaneous’ work. 
The sharply increased melt is stimu- 
lating new orders as well as specifi- 
cations against standing contracts. 
Only in the soil pipe consumption 
does there appear to be any notice- 
able let-down and at this season 
of the year this is to be expected. 

While no new large orders are re- 
ported, shipments to England con- 


tinue heavy. Foreign shipments 
otherwise are spotty. 
Philadelphia Business has_ in- 


creased sharply. Many foundries 
have made commitments covering 
not only fourth quarter requirements 
but for partly beyond. Noninte- 
grated steel mills also have been in 
the market lately, tonnage placed in- 
cluding lots ranging up to 10,000 
tons. Some consumers appear fear- 
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ful pig iron prices will go higher, 
but it is generally believed no ad- 
vance is in early prospect. Found- 
ry operations are 5 points higher 
at 85 per cent, with many plants 
operating on a full five-day schedule 
per week. Certain blast furnace in- 
terests are taking steps to build up 
stocks of both basic and foundry 
iron to care for domestic customers 
more adequately. As a result less 
iron will be released for shipment 
abroad. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 92 


Pittsburgh—Buying in the local 
district was somewhat less active 
last week, although no grades have 
been reported sold at lower levels. 
Buying has been particularly light- 
er in heavy melting steel, with 
heavy demand still existing for 
electiic furnace material and low 
phos grades. 

Chicago—Dealers appear to be 
the active figures currently in the 
iron and steel scrap markets in the 
Chicago area. Transactions are 
mainly confined at this time to 
negotiations between them in the 
endeavor of some to obtain material 
with which to make deliveries to 
consumers. Some of these deals 
have developed that certain sellers 
on old orders now are paying $19.75 
in cases to cover $19.50 contracts, 
thus holding their customers. It 
has been reported but not confirmed 
that up to $20 has been paid for 
such “short” coverage by some 
dealers, but not many. However, 
the range currently on No. 1 heavy 
melting steel here remains at $19 
to $19.50 for the mills are refusing as 
yet to pay more than the top. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is 
understood to have bought an un- 
disclosed tonnage of steel scrap aft 
around $20. 

New York-—Prices of most steel- 
making grades are _ unchanged, 
eastern Pennsylvania mills doing 
some conservative buying and tak- 
ing more. substantial shipments 
against old orders. Contracts placed 
by Great Britain will be completed 
late in October and it is reported 
Britain is negotiating for close to 
150,000 tons, shipment to start in 
November. For export barge deliv- 
ery, $17 and $16 now are top, and 
No. 2 cast is 50 cents stronger. 
Rails for rolling and heavy break- 
able cast are up slightly for do- 
mestic shipment. 

Philadelphia The market con- 
tinues strong, although most steel- 
making grades are unchanged. No. 
1 steel remains $20.50 to $21, with 
No. 2 material $19.50 to $20. Heavy 
cast scrap continues $21. Some 
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additional business is reported but 
not in the heavy volume of a week 
to ten days ago. Grate bars and 
several .specialty grades are 50 
cents higher. The scrap trade be- 
lieves that the licensing system on 
exports will be extended to other 
grades in addition to No. 1 steel, 
but that no restriction will be 
placed on British shipments. 

Detroit—Scrap market shows un- 
abated strength locally and prices 
are up 50 cents a ton on the average, 
excepting cast grades. Tonnage of 
sheet bundles was sold at above 
prevailing prices, possibly for short 
covering by out-of-town dealers. 
Short shoveling turnings are ex- 
ceptionally strong, up $1 a ton to 
$12.00-$12.50. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 91 


Chicago—Present good building 
weather and the near approach of 
autumn is sending a lot of small- 
tonnage concrete reinforcing bar 
and light structural bnsiness to the 
Chicago warehouses. Many smal! 
lots of bars in 10 to 25-ton lots are 
being sent by truck to job sites. 

New York—Demand for steel from 
warehouse is heavy, orders being 
numerous and widely diversified. 
Plates and shapes are active and 
with some jobbers such volume is 
the best in recent years. Practically 
all lines of alloys are in strong ¢>- 
mand, with no improvement in milil 
deliveries. 

Philadelphia—Business is well sus- 
tained but for the month to date 
shows little change compared with 
August. A moderate pickup is 
looked for in October, but there is 
no expectation of a revival compar- 
able to that of a year ago, when 
consumer inventories were light and 
the backing up of mill deliveries 
caused buyers to turn in increasing 
number of warehouses for prompt 
needs. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 92 


Cleveland—Entire Great Lakes ore 
fleet was operating in the ore trade 
on Sept. 15, according to a compila- 
tion by C. C. Lindeman, M. A. Hanna 
Co. statistician. This is the first 
time since August, 1937, that 100 per 
cent of the fleet has been in com- 
mission The fleet now comprises 
296 vessels. 

Rising to the highest level of any 
month since August, 1929, consump- 
tion of Lake Superior iron ore in Au- 
gust amounted to 5,700,743 tons, dc- 
cording to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association. Consumption in 
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July was 5,523,595 tons. During the 
first eight months of 1940 consump- 
tion amounted to 38,557,004 tons, 
compared with 23,889,355 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1939, 
an increase of 61% per cent. 
Stocks of ore at furnaces and on 
Lake Erie docks Sept. 1 totaled 32,- 
934,665 tons, compared with 28,244,- 
066 tons at the beginning of August 
and 32,714,372 tons on Sept. 1, 1939. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—A 
copper buying 


sudden spurt in 
late last week 
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—The Market Week— 


strengthened prices and_ several 
grades of the red metal advanced. 
Offerings of nearby zinc remained 
tight while lead sales held up well. 


Copper—Heavy sales late last 
week lifted the running total for the 
month to date to around 200,000 
tons which would be a new monthly 
record. Casting copper advanced to 
11.25c, resale electrolytic to 11.62%c, 
and red metal scrap to the basis of 
10.00c for No. 1 heavy. Mine pro- 
ducers maintained firm price views 
at 11.50c, Connecticut. Actual con- 
sumption of copper rose to 81,063 
tons in August, reflecting large Brit- 
ish and American armament orders. 


Lead—cClinton H. Crane,president 
of St. Joseph Lead Co., said that 
there is “no statistical reason for 
further weakness in the price of 
lead in the immediate future”, al- 
though he pointed out that there is 
a “glut” of lead. Undertone re- 
mained steady last week on the basis 
of 4.75c, East St. Louis, as sellers 
approximately balanced their ore 
intakes. 

Zine-—- Demand continued heavy 
for third consecutive week and 
prime western held firm at 6.85c, 
East St. Louis. 

Tin—Moderate buying was done 
by both consumers and Metals Re- 
serve Corp. Prices remained unus- 
ually steady, fluctuating from 50.05c 
to 50.10e on Straits spot. 


Reduces Carbide Tools 


@ Firth-Sterling Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has issued a price reduction 
now in effect on sintered carbide 
tools and dies. The announcement 
states that, in many instances, the 
new carbide prices make it pos- 
sible to manufacture or purchase 
carbide tipped tools at costs approxi- 
mating those of solid high-speed 
steel tools. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 91 


London (By Cable)—Supplies of 
iron ore, scrap and _ semifinished 
steel are satisfactory, but hematite 
iron is becoming scarce. Finished 
Steel] output is almost completely 
absorbed for war purposes. Some 
tonnages may become available 
later for export. The export mar- 
ket for tin plate continues quiet. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 89 


New York—Readjustment in bolt 
and nut schedules, affecting pri- 
marily the larger sized bolts and 
having little bearing on *%-inch and 
smaller sizes, has been announced in 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 
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the East for fourth quarter. This 
follows similar action recently by a 
leading Midwestern producer, and is 
designed to bring the gross list to 
a level more commensurate with the 
higher costs caused principally by 
increased wage rates and higher 


Construction 


Ohio 


.BELLEVUE, O.—City, G. A. Williams, 
safety director, is planning a $425,000 
water system expansion. City will vote 
Nov. 5 for bond issue. George B. Gas- 
coigne and associates, Cleveland, are en- 
gineers. 


MT. ORAB, O.—Village, Walter Baum- 
gardner, mayor, plans a waterworks sys- 
tem, lime soda type, with elevated steel 
tank to cost $60,000. C. J. Simon and 
associates, Van Wert, are engineers. 


RUSHSYLVANIA, O.—Village, J. W. 
Hemmenger, mayor, plans complete 
water and sewer systems with treat- 
ment plant to cost $217,000. Edison Ellis, 
Van Wert, is engineer. 


SOUTH WEBSTER, O.—Village, J. L. 
Keller, mayor, is planning a waterworks 
system with pumping equipment, ele- 
vated storage tanks, 35 fire hydrants, to 
cost $100,000. Henry K. Martin, Ports- 
mouth, is engineer. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Budd Wheel Co., is erecting 
a 137 x 213-foot building. Fullerton Con- 
struction Co., Detroit, has contract. 


DETROIT—Packard Motor Car Co., 
will erect a factory and motor testing 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 99 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 102 of this issue. 





building. C. A. Handeyside Construction 
& Engineering Co., is preparing plans. 


DETROIT—Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., will erect a four-story building 50 x 
140 feet in Lansing to cost $300,000. 
Smith, Hynchman and Grylls, Detroit, are 
architects. 


FLINT, MICH.—Chevrolet division of 
General Motors Corp., will erect an ad- 
dition to its service building. Albert Kahn 
Associated Architects and Engineers Inc., 
is engineer. 


Pennsylvania 


EASTON, PA.—Lehigh Foundries Co., 
suffered $25,000 fire loss to its plant, but 
has plans for immediate rebuilding. 


Alabama 


DECATUR, ALA.—Jones Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Mutual building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has contract for a $500,000 
flour mill for Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills, Omaha, Neb. Great Western Mfg. 
Co., Leavenworth, Kans., has contract 
for machinery. 


FAIRFIELD, ALA. — Tennessee Coal 
Iron & Railroad Co. plans two bathhouse 
additions to cost $35,000. Building will 
have steel frame and metal walls. E. B. 
Van Buren, Farley building, is architect. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—V. B. Higgins & Co., 
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plain material prices. New sched- 
ules become effective Oct. 1. 
Washington — Navy took bids, 
Sept. 20, under schedule 3133 on 
1050 tons of steel rivets for delivery 
to the Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
navy yards, 550 tons to the former. 


and Enterprise 


Jefferson building, Greensboro, N. C., has 
contract for filter plant to cost $243,940. 
Wiedeman & Singleton, Candler building, 
Atlanta, Ga., is engineer. 

MOBILE, ALA.—Constructing quarter- 
master, Southeast air depot, let contract 
at $1,350,000 to A. J. Rife Construction 
Co., 2808 Maple Lawn, Dallas, Tex., for 
airplane repair shop. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE — General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has generator con- 
tract and Babcock & Wilcox Co., 8&5 
Liberty street, New York, received 
boiler award for third power unit to be 
constructed by Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Public utilities com- 
mission authorized Capital Transit Co., 
to borrow $1,636,000 for purchase of 35 
street cars and 112 busses. 


WASHINGTON—Office of General Pur- 
chasing Officer, The Panama Canal, will 
receive bids till Sept. 27 on schedule 
4352 for following: 160 steel family type 
dressers, 8 steel library tables, 160 metal 
single beds. 


W ASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
take bids as follows: Sept. 27, schedule 
3191, honing and lapping machine; sched- 
ule 3198, grinders; schedule 3135, oxya- 
cetylene cutting machines; schedule 3143, 
three metal-cutting automatic hacksaws; 


schedule 3156, one centerless grinder: 
schedule 3091, horizontal milling, drilling, 
boring machines; schedule 3107, fifty are 
welding sets; schedule 3109, one rivet 
heading machine; schedule, 3110, one 
cupola; schedule 3114, two electric fur- 


naces; schedule 3115, six pneumatic 
hoists; schedule 3117, one automatic 
screw machine; schedule 3090, lathes; 


schedule 3260, four arc welding sets: 
schedule 3231, one universal’ grinder; 
schedule 3232, 1800 hospital beds; sched- 
ule 3220, deep boring engine lathes and 
rifling machines; schedules 3223 and 
3224, 1675 blank steel shells. Oct. 1, 
schedule 3240, air compressors. Oct. 4, 
schedules 3216, 3217, motor’ trucks; 
schedule 3241, two universal grinders; 
schedule 3236, motor-driven hacksaw. 
Oct. 8, schedule 3255, 35 portable pumps; 
schedule 3254, contouring machine; sched- 
ule 3251, steel anchors; schedule 3228, 
testing generators. 


Florida 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Boyd & Go- 
forth, 617 North Smith street, Charlotte, 
N. C., have contract at about $120,000 
for water supply plant for extension 
area at Naval Air Station. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—State WPA author- 
ized construction at Orange county air- 
port to cost $271,719 and at St. John’s 
county, St. Augustine. 


STUART, FLA.—U. S. engineer office, 
Jacksonville, let $99,600 contract to 
Satchwell & Joseph Electric Co., 609 
Laura St., Jacksonville, for construc- 
tion and installation of machinery, elec- 
trical system and central control sta- 
tion, St. Lucie Lock, on St. Lucie Canal, 
8 miles from Stuart. 


Georgia 
HOMERVILLE, GA. W. A. Smith, 
Louisville, Ky., has contract for 190 


Slashpine’ Electric 
costing $87,600. 


miles of line for 
Membership Corp., 


Mississippi 


BATESVILLE, MISS.—City let contract 
at $33,000 to Stuart Irby Co., Jackson, 
for electric distribution system. 

CLARKSDALE, MISS.—Coahoma. elec- 
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tric association let contract at $71,000 
to Sullivan, Long & Hagerty, Bessemer, 
Ala., for 140 miles of transmission lines 
in seven counties. Boman & Boman, 
Greenwood, are engineers. 


COLUMBIA, MISS.—Oman_ Construc- 
tion Co., Acklen Park, Nashville, Tenn., 
has contract for addition to electric dis- 
tribution system for Pearl river valley 
electric power association. Material and 
equipment will be furnished by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Francis 
& Haley, 334 Brown-Marx building, 
Birmingham, Ala., are engineers. 


JACKSON, MISS.—Bids are being re- 
ceived for REA Project 39B, L. C. Win- 
tertons, Pascagoula, is engineer. 


TAYLORSVILLE, MISS. — Southern 
Pine electric power association let con- 
tract at $274,221 to Delta Construction 
Co., Clarksdale, for 527 miles of trans- 
mission lines in 11 counties. 


North Carolina 


BAYBORO, N. C.—Pamlico-Beaufort 
Electric Membership Corp., H. M. Harris, 
chairman, is planning 150 miles of trans- 
mission lines in Pamlico and Beaufort 
counties. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Warren Transfer 
Co., will erect a two-story warehouse 
SO x 222 feet to cost $30,000. J. A. Jones 
Construction Co., is contractor. 


ELKIN, N. C.—Chatham Mfg. Co. has 
suffered fire loss of $250,000. 


GRANITE QUARRY, N. C.—City voted 
$43,000 bonds for water and sewerage 
system. Total cost is $110,000. WPA 
project. 


MOORESVILLE, N. C.—City votes Oct. 
15 for $150,000 water and sewer expan- 
sion bonds. 


MONROE, N. C.—Union Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. has REA allotment of 
$158,000 for extending transmission lines 
in Macklenburg, Cabarrus, Rowan, Stanly 
and Union counties. 


South Carolina 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—Little River Co- 
operative Inc. will build 183 miles of 
transmission lines costing $159,000 to 
serve 635 consumers. 


BAMBERG, S. C.—Edisto electric co- 
operative has REA allotment of $156,000 
for 190 miles of transmission lines in 


Dorchester, Bamberg and Orangeburg 
counties. 
CHARLESTON, S. C.—Central Engi- 


neering Co., Davenport, Iowa, has con- 
tract at $360,730 for superstructure, walls 
and roof for Santee-Cooper power house 
at Pinopolis for South Carolina public 
service authority. Harza Engineering Co., 
Charleston, is engineer. 


KINGSTREE, S. C.—Wannamaker & 
Wells Inc., Orangeburg, was low bidder 
for transmission line in Clarendon, Flor- 
ence, Georgetown and Williamsburg 
counties. Santee Electric Co-operative 
Inc., W. L. Harrington, president, is 
owner. J. B. McCrary Engineering Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga., is éngineer. 


NEWBERRY, S. C.—Newberry Electric 
Co-operative Inc., E. W. Armour, presi- 
dent, will receive bids Sept. 26 for 124 
miles of transmission lines in Newberry, 
Laurens, Lexington and Fairfield coun- 
ties. J. B. McCrary Engineering Corp., At- 
lanta, Ga., is engineer. 


WINNSBORO, S. C.—Fairfield county 
co-operative has REA allotment of $70,- 
000 for 75 miles of transmission lines 
in Chester, Fairfield and Kershaw coun- 
ties. 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Tennessee valley 
authority will erect substation on Con- 
cord street to cost $500,000. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Honeycutt En- 
gineering Co. is making a survey to ex- 
tend transmission lines under REA in 
Morgan county. REA will spend $6,000,- 
000 in Tennessee in fiscal year. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Henry lIhle, 220 
Broadway, New York, was low at $91,945 
to Memphis Light and Gas commission 
for one section of underground electric 
distribution system. Consolidated Con- 
tractors, Dermon building, Memphis, 
was low at $66,444 for other section. 


West Virginia 


SALEM, W. VA.—State board of con- 
trol, Charleston, asks bids about Oct. 
1 on dormitory and administration 
building at Girls’ Industrial Home. 
$150,000 available. Dormitory to be three 
stories, to contain 64 rooms. J. C. Bur- 
chinal, Wheeling, W. Va. is architect. 

WELCH, W. VA.—City voted $75,00U 
bonds for 3-story parking building to 
accommodate 300 cars. 

Virginia 

FORT EUSTIS, VA. Constructing 
quartermaster, Ft. Monroe, Va., let con- 
tract at $386,000 to Dewey G. Weddle & 
Co., National Bank of Commerce build- 


ing, Norfolk, for 66 frame mobilization 
type buildings here. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—American Manga- 
nese Corp. of Altavista, Albert Maretzek, 
president, 30 Broad street, New York, 
will spend $1,500,000 for a refining plant 
and to develop manganese fields in Lynch 
station area of Campbell county. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., will spend $4,000,000 on its 
Reeves avenue power plant, including a 
40,000-kilowatt unit and high pressure 
boiler in a new building extension. 


WAYNESBORO, VA.—August Co-op- 
erative Farm Bureau Inc. plans $20,000 
refrigerator locker plant to contain 60U 
lockers; Daley Craig and Fleming 
Hurt are architects. 


Missouri 


NEVADA, MO.—City, Lynn M. Ewing, 
mayor, will vote Nov. 26 on a $490,000 
bond issue to finance a 1500-kilowatt 
power plant. Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Co., 107 West Linwood boule- 
vard, Kansas City, is engineer. 

ST. LOUIS—Sears, Roebuck & Co., will 
erect a one-story warehouse to cost 
$650,000. Mimmons, Carr & Wright, Chi- 
cago, are architects. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—City, W. A. 
Quinn, city manager, is planning a §$6,- 
911,000 water project. 


Wisconsin 


CENTURIA, WIS.—Polk-Burnett elec- 
tric co-operative, Dorris D. McChesney, 
superintendent, is making a survey for 
its fourth section of transmission lines 
and will apply to REA for funds. Wis- 
consin development authority, 522 Ten- 
ney building, Madison, is engineer. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—REA has allotted 
$126,000 to Eau Claire electric co-opera- 
tive, F. R. McFarland, superintendent, 
for 141 miles of transmission lines in 
Chippewa, Eau Claire, Jackson and 
Trempealeau counties to serve 325 con- 
sumers. 








REA has allotted 
$61,000 to Crawford electric co-operative, 
C. H. Hooverson, superintendent, for 70 
miles of transmission lines in Crawford 
and Vernon counties to serve 172 con- 


GAYS MILLS, WIS. 


sumers. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—tTri-State power 
co-operative, has extended contract of 
I. & E. Construction Co., Minneapolis, to 
include an additional 118 miles of trans- 
mission lines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Iowa to cost $108,700. Banister Engineer- 
ing Co., 1586 University avenue, St. Paul, 
is engineer. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—Tri-State power 
co-operative has let contract to Holtze 
Bros., Chippewa Falls, at $43,200 for 
transmission lines in Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Banister Engineering Co., St. Paul, is 
consulting engineer. 

LANCASTER, WIS.—REA has allotted 
$59,000 to Grant electric co-operative, 
Clyde G. Newcomb, superintendent, for 
99 miles of transmission lines in Grant 
county to serve more than 350 consumers. 


WEST SALEM, WIS.—Village, B. H. 
Meyers, clerk, will apply for WPA 
funds to help finance a sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor sewers to cost $50,- 
000. A. E. McMahon, Menasha, is engi- 
neer. 


Minnesota 


ANOKA, MINN.—City, Wayne Ridge, 
clerk, will make survey for a $120,000 
sewage disposal plant including sedimen- 
tation, trickling filter, clarifier, and 
chlorinator. Ralph D. Thomas and 4asso- 
ciates, 1200 Second avenue, S., Minne- 
apolis, is engineer. 

MELROSE, MINN.—REA has allotted 
$208,000 to Stearns electric co-operative, 
George Halonen Jr., superintendent, for 
250 miles of transmission lines to serve 
675 consumers in Stearns, Morrison, Tood, 
Pope and Kandiyohi counties. 


MONTICELLO, MINN.—Village, L. L 
Hawkins, clerk, will vote Sept. 24 on 
a $10,000 bond issue to finance a new 
water tank. 

PELICAN RAPIDS, MINN.—REA has 
allotted $149,000 to Lake Region electric 
co-operative, Albert R. Knutson, super- 
intendent, for 195 miles of transmission 
lines to serve 400 consumers in Becker 
and Wilkin counties. 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—Peoples power 
co-operative, Frank I. Kiley, superintend- 
ent, has recommended the awarding con- 
tract to John P. O'Neill, Faribault, at 
$135,009 for 235 miles of transmission 
lines in Olmstead, Mower, Dodge, Wa- 
basha and Winona counties. Gausman & 
Moore, 1026 E. First National Bank 
building, St. Paul, are engineers. 


Texas 

ATHENS, TEX.—New Era Electric Co- 
operative plans addition to transmission 
lines in Henderson, Anderson, Freestone 
and Smith counties. Beavers and Loval, 
San Antonio, are engineers. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—City has com- 
pleted survey for rehabilitation of water- 
works system. Albert C. Moore & Co., is 
engineer. 

FREEPORT, TEX.—City voted $180,000 
bonds for water system and $45,000 for 
sewer modernization and extension. H. G. 
Olmsted, P. O. Box 1016, Houston, is en- 
gineer. 

GRANBURY, TEX.—Hood county elec- 
tric co-operative will build 124 miles of 
transmission lines to cost $90,000. Freese 
& Nichols, Capps building, Ft. Worth, 
are engineers. 

HENDERSON, TEX.—Rusk county elec- 
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RYERSON CERTIFIED STEELS 


represent the highest quality obtainable in each 
class and type of material. All kinds from standard carbon grades 
to special alloys in stock for Immediate Shipment. Write for Stock List. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 





















TOOL STEEL PROGRESS 


Since 1774 





WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS, Inc. 


New York — Chicago— Boston— Detroit —Toronto 








WIRE 


Iron — Steel — Alloy 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 

















TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKEESPORT, PA. 








, O'S FINEST PRE-FINISHED METALS + SHEETS & COILS 





as “a 
SECOND ST. PERU, 





Bassas latin 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


ORKS 
EDDYSTONE 

















TRI-LOK 


Grating and Treads 
Steel — Aluminum — Brass 
No Rivets, Bolts or Welds 


Manufactured by 
The Tri-Lok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Distributors 


DRAVO CORPORATION, Machinery Division 
300 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















STEEL CORPORATION 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 





Successfully serving steel con- 
sumers for almost half a century 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES — GRANT 8LDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — CARNEGIE, PA. 








For Accuracy— 
Whitehead Quality Stampings 


Solve the prob em of product flaws 
inferior stampings For 37 
WHITEHEAD STAMPINGS have 
rcoqni7zea for accuracy Ex 

ed workmanship is your as 
stampings that 

' yr product quality Be 
assured of a liable source of 
Get WHITEHEAD! Send 


WH ITEHEAD 


elamaeliel ey 


EST. 1903 


WHITEHEAD STAMPING CO. 


1667 W. Lafayette Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 





new reference book ‘“Hand- 


Just published... 


book of Special Steels— Their Properties, Uses, 
Fabricators.” 


f ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


Write for it! 





OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices and Complete Stocks in all Principal Cities 


Steel Makers Since 1871 
* BILLETS « SLABS «x 


* STRIP STEEL « 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. -—- BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 











Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 


Price ee : 

Postpaid of pickling room practice and 

P construction and maintenance 
$5.00 


of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 


429-S 
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tric co-operative, W. R. Mehner, superin- 
tendent, will build 150 miles of trans- 
mission line to cost $100,000. Freese & 
Nichols, Capps building, Ft. Worth, are 
engineers. 


McALLEN, TEX.—Rio Grande Valley 
By-Products Corp., Bolton Hyde, presi- 
dent, let $500,000 contract to N. R. Nel- 
son Co., for three buildings for boiler 
house, water treatment and building. 


Kansas 


BURLINGTON, KANS.—Jack Palmer 
Construction Co., Trenton, Mo., was low 
on 140 miles of transmission lines in 
Franklin, Anderson, Woodson, Coffey and 
Greenwood counties, for Coffey county 
rural electric co-operative, L. S. Pitcher, 
superintendent. Paulette & Wilson, 1006 
Kansas avenue, Topeka, are engineers. 


CLAY CENTER, KANS.—City, Clay C. 
Smith, mayor, is taking bids to Oct. 9, 
on $150,000 improvements to power pliant, 
including boiler unit, steam turbine, gen- 
erator and condenser equipment. Burns 
& McDonnell, 107 West Linwood boule- 
vard, Kansas City, Mo., is engineer. 


EL DORADO, KANS. — Butler rural 
electric co-operative has awarded $181,- 
302 contract to Sandberg & Johnston, 
Hampton, Ia., for 316 miles of trans- 
mission lines in Butler, Harvey and 
Sedgwick counties. K. R. Brown, 802 
Valley Bank building, Des Moines, Ia., 
is engineer. 


EMPORIA, KANS.—Jack Palmer & Co., 
Trenton, Mo., was low on 190 miles of 
transmission lines in Lyon county to 
serve 410 consumers of Lyon county elec- 
tric co-operative, M. E. Turkle, acting 
superintendent. C. H. Guernsey & Co., 
Cherokee, Okla., is engineer. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANS.—D. S. & O. 
rural electric co-operative has awarded 
contract to Matteson Construction Co., 
Britton, Okla., at $101,992, for 187 miles 
of transmission lines. 


North Dakota 


KINDRED, N. DAK.—REA has allotted 
$343,000 to Cass county electric co-opera- 
tive, A. J. Truskind, manager, for 518 
miles of transmission lines in Cass, Rich- 
land, Sargent, Barnes, Stutsman, Ran- 
som and Dickey counties to serve about 
1000 consumers. M. S. Hyland, 1114 
Eighth avenue N., Fargo, is engineer. 


Iowa 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—Eastern = lowa 
light & power co-operative, S. N. Jordan, 
superintendent, has awarded $116,431 
contract to J. H. Hunzinger & Co., for 
169.4 miles of transmission lines in Des 
Moines, Louisa and Muscatine counties. 
K. R. Brown, 802 Valley Bank building, 
Des Moines, is engineer. 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA City, Frank 
Crawford, clerk, is taking bids to Oct. 
8, on $140,000 of improvements to water- 
works plant according to specifications 
obtainable from Foth & Boyd, 304 Archi- 
tects’ building, Green Bay, Wis. 


SAC CITY, IOWA—Sac county rural 
electric co-operative, Charles J. Loyrien, 
superintendent, has awarded $52,775 con- 
tract to Evans Construction Co., Earley, 
for 101.85 miles of transmission lines in 
Sac county. K. R. Brown, 802 Valley Bank 
building, Des Moines, is engineer. 


Wyoming 


RIVERTON, WYO.—REA has allotted 
$86,000 to Riverton Valley electric asso- 
ciation, L. S. Landmichl, superintendent, 
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for 110 miles of transmission lines in 
Fremont county to serve 220 consumers. 


Montana 


COLUMBUS, MONT.—D. M. Manning, 
Hysham, Mont., is low at $232,870 for 
269 miles of transmission line for Bear- 
tooth electric co-operative in Carbon 
and Stillwater counties. Montana, and 
Park county, Wyoming. 


Idaho 


POCATELLO, IDA.—Ralston-Purina 
Co., W. H. Danforth, president, is plan- 
ning to build a feed plant. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Shaw Machine Tool 
Co., 1151 Temple street, has been formed 
by Edward T. Gadden. 


LOS ANGELES—Norris Stamping & 
Mfg. Co. will erect building 120 x 500 
feet to cost $65,000. 


LOS ANGELES—A-1 Bearing Co., 1422 
West Slauson avenue, has been formed 
by William H. Bogart and E. L. Wright. 


LOS ANGELES—Johansen Aircraft 
Corp. has been formed with a capital 
of $500,000. Directors are: Walter E. 
Johansen, Peter L. and Lund P. Stender- 
up, of Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—California Metals & 
Engineering Corp. has been organized 
with 1000 shares of no par value capital 
stock. Directors are H. L. and Anna M. 
Bassett and Wilma Welts, of Los Angeles. 
Corporation is represented by David 
Welts, 6411 Melrose avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—La Brea Aviation Co. 
has been organized with a capital of 
$100,000. Directors are: E. A. Leeds, 
zeorge W. Matthews and L. E. Sullivan, 
of Los Angeles. Corporation is repre- 
sented by Stephens, Jones, Inch and 
LaFever, California Bank building. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. has acquired the one mil- 
lion dollar assets of Hall Aluminum Air- 
craft Corp., including machinery and 
equipment. 


LINNTON, OREG.—Union Oil Co. is 
building a boiler house at local water 
terminals. C. C. Moore & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is contractor. Two boilers, resting 
on steel frames, are by Collins Western 
Boiler Co., Los Angeles. 


SALEM, OREG.—Bonneville project 
has awarded contract for a substation 
to L. H. Hoffman, Portland, low at $59,- 
975. 

KENNEWICK, WASH.—Kennewick Val- 
ley Telephone Co., A. F. Brown, manager, 
is planning a fireproof exchange build- 
ing. 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—Olympia Oil & 
Wood Products Co. will build a $30,000 
plant here. Joseph Wohleb is architect. 
General contract awarded to H. G. Ho- 
mann, Vancouver, Wash. 


PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD, WASH. 
—Commander R. E. Thomas will receive 
bids to Oct. 2 for ammunition, igniter 
and exploder buildings at Keyport naval 
Station, and also a 26 x 58-foot addition 
to machine shop. 


SEATTLE—General! Construction Co., 
Seattle, has begun work on a $4,500,000 
shipyard for Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuild- 
ing Co. on Harbor Island. 


SEATTLE—tTransportation commission 
has postponed to Sept. 27 opening of 
bids for construction of $300,000 stor- 
age, inspection and shop building. Mc- 
Clelland & Jones and Thomas, Grainger 
& Thomas are architects. 








SPOKANE, WASH. 
Power Co. has purchased a site on which 
it will build a warehouse and service 
building. 


Washington Wate! 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—City Elec- 
tric Co., Nampa, Ida., is low at $101,946 
for 219 miles of transmission line for 
Columbia rural electric association § in 
Walla Walla county. 


Canada 


BRANTFORD, ONT. Schultz Con- 
struction Co., has contract for $50,090 
plant addition to Siingsby Mfg. Co. 


DELORO, ONT.—M. Sullivan & Sons 
Ltd., Arnprior, Ont., have contract for 
$20,000 plant addition for Deloro Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. Ltd. 


DUNDAS, ONT.—Work has started on 
plant addition for Steel Fabricating & 
Welding, Ltd., Hatt street, to cost $20,000. 
N. Wagner, 378 Queen street South, 
Hamilton, is engineer. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—W. H. Cooper Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., has contract for 
$20,000 plant for Super Oil Seal Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. 


NEW TORONTO, ONT.—Ross & Mac- 
donald, 1010 St. Catharine street West, 
Montreal, architects, are preparing plans 
for $250,000 plant addition to Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd. 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ONT. 
Shepherd Boats & Equipment, St. Cath- 
arines, plans $35,000 plant. 


PORT ROBINSON, ONT.—Chemical 
Construction Co., 30 Rockefelier Plaza, 
New York, have contract for plant of 
North American Cyanamid Ltd., Fourth 
street, Niagara Falls, Ont. Plant and 
equipment to cost $12,000,000. Findlay 
& Mann, 449 Queen street, Niagara Falls, 
are architects. 


SCARBOROUGH TOWNSHIP, ONT. 
Canadian Line Materials, Ltd., L. E. 
Messinger, manager, Scarborough Jct., 
Ont., plans 36 x 60 foot one-story plant 
addition to cost $75,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Ontario hydro elec- 
tric power commission, is planning a 
power project on Madawaska river to 
develop approximately 200,000  horse- 
power. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Allan Construction 
Co. Ltd., 44 Wyandotte street East, has 
contract for $30,000 plant addition to 
Kelsey Wheel Co. Ltd., 300 Ellis avenue. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Standard Tube 
Co. Ltd., will erect $30,000 plant. 


Saunders Valve & 
planning $50,000 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
Supply Co. Ltd., is 
plant. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Tenders have 
been received and contracts will be 
awarded soon for $50,000, 60 x 260 foot 
plant addition to Canadian Tube & Steel 
Products Ltd., 5674 Hamilton street. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Anglin Norcross 
Corp. Ltd., has general contract and Mac- 
Kinnon Steel Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., 
has structural steel contract for $250,000 
foundry and machine shop for Electric 
Steels Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Anglin Norcross 
Corp. Ltd., has let structural steel con- 
tract to Eastern Canada Steel & Iron 
Works Ltd., Quebec, and _ reinforcing 
steel contract to Truscon Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., for $1,500,000 plant of de- 
partment of national defense, Ottawa 
Ont. 


VALLEYFIELD, QUE.—Nichols Chem- 
ical Co, Ltd., 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Mon- 
treal, has started work on _ $1,000,000 
sulphuric acid plant. 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 












Increasing boiler capacity, and we 

must dispose of present boiler equip- 

ment, consisting of: 

1 Kewanee—No, 120K Boiler—125 HP 
15 lbs. pressure, Size 72” x 22’ 6”— 

Type FB—with 1%”—85% magnesia 

covering; with all regular boiler fit- 

tings 

1—30” diameter x 36’ high x 12 Ga. 

Stee l Stack 

1—5’ x 9’ 6” x #” Steel Water Storage 

Tank, and Steel Frame Platform for 

support 

1—No. 5ACD Iron Fireman Automatic 

Coal Burner, with 1 air volume regu- 

lator, and shear pin alarm. 


The Commercial Shearing 
& Stamping Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


ONE CINCINNATI DUPLEX MILLING 
machine, Table 11” x 57”, Table 
Travels "36", No. 4 Brown & Sharpe 
Taper Spindle adjustment of each 
head 14” vertical, 12%” horizontal. 


ONE NO. 10 BROWN & SHARPE 
Cylinder Grinder, 20” between the 
centers, 7! maximum swing, or 
6” swing with a 12” wheel. Carriage 
can be moved to grind up to 3%” 
to the foot taper. Completely motor- 
ized with 3 phase, 5 H.P., 60 cycles, 
220 volt motor. 


THE COMMERCIAL 
SHEARING & STAMPING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 





MILL MOTORS 








1—300 HP GECO —MPC-L 230V 500 RPM 
1—230 HP GECO —MDS-109.5 500V 435 RPM 
1—140 HP WECO—MC90 500V 515 RPM 
1—125 HP GECO —MDS-108 230V 435 RPM 
1 75 HP GECO —MDS-106 230V 485 RPM 
1— 45 HP WECO—K9 230V 515 RPM 
3— 30 HP GECO —MD-104 230V 750 RPM 
8— 20 HP WECO—K6 230V 515 RPM 
20— 12 HP GECO —MD-102 230V 875 RPM 
1 10 HP WECO—K4 230V 890 RPM 
3—6.5 HP WELCU —K3 230V 690 RPM 





ADJUSTABLE SPEED MOTORS 
WECO TYPE SK GECO TYPE RF 





5— 5 HP 230 VOLTS D.C, 3—25 HP 
20—10 HP 2— 20 HP 8—30 HP 

7—15 HP 1—100 HP 5—50 HP 
UNEXCELLED STOCK! 


CONSTANT SPEED A.C. & D.C. MOTORS 
MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
ROTARY CONVERTERS 





JOHN D. CRAWBUCK COMPANY 
407 Empire Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








—REBUILT— 
BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


Connersville-Roots positive blowers. 
Centrifugais for gas and oil burning. 
Sand blast, grinder and dust exhausters. 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicago, ttl. 











Rails—‘*‘1 Ton or 1000” 


NEW RALLS— 5000 tons— All Sectiuie— All sisee 
RELAYING RAILS—25.000 tons— AH Sections — 
All Sizes, practically as good as New 
ACCESSORIES— Every Track Accessory carried 
in stock—Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuta, 
Frogs. Switches, Tie Plates. 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Money 
"Phone, Write, or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY. Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK = CHICAGO 











TRAVELING CRANES 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
Various sizes. 
Send us your inquiries. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














COMPRESSION RIVETER 
HANNA 50 TON 102” REACH 
Sacrifice Quick Sale 
Also Air Hammers, Air Motors, 
Air Hoist, etc. 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works 
959 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








FOR SALE 


1—Shaft Straightener, capacity 
4%” shaft. Bed is 7’ long. 
Used Equipment. 
PANGBORN CORPORATION 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








CONTRACT WORK 


pB Te 
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PATTERN 
EQUIPMENT 


WOOD or METAL 


Made Right and Delivered 
When Promised. 








THE WELLMAN BRONZE 
& ALUMINUM COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





KIRK & RLUM 


SHEET METAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Complete 
Fabricated Steel Service 


from Design 
to Assembled Units 


Sheet Steel and Plate Work 


o 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 


2822 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Size 








GRAY IRON 
CASTINGS 


Maximum Weight—25,000 Ibs. 
MACHINE TOOL—BODY DIE 
ALLOYS 
HIGH TEST IRONS 


THE ETNA MACHINE CO. 
3400 Maplewood Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 














contract work are rapidly 


New Opportunities « developing, due to increasing 


production backlogs. 


government orders, and large 


Why not take advantage of this situation? 


e The “Contract Work” columns of STEEL will carry your qualifi- 
cations to concerns now letting contract work. Write. today for 


details. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
Accessible to the Atlantic by Water and Rail 


FREE FROM ATTACK 


81.52 
ACRES 
SUB MERGED 


@ THE BUILDINGS: Ready to erect—all structural 
steel and sash for building 324’ x 964’. Ready 
for occupancy—Item A, 22,000 sq. it., one story: 
Item BB, 2 warehouses, one story. Under lease— 


Item C—38,000 sq. ft., one story. 


@ THE LAND: 43 acres ashore; 281.52 acres 
submerged. Rock foundation. 


@ ADVANTAGES: Honest labor, low 
taxes, ship channel frontage. riparian 
and pier rights, main railroad sidings, 
chief thorofare frontage. freedom from 
floods, natural gas, inexhaustible fresh 
water supply, easy waste disposal. 


@ LOCATION: On Sandusky Bay. 
Sandusky, Ohio, one of the busiest 
Great Lakes ports, adjoining 
world’s largest coal loading docks. 


For Further Details 
Wire or Write 


THE HULSE INVESTMENT CO. 
P. O. Box 547 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
54 
No 
“Spy 
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G+C FOUNDRY CO. 

















| UNION CHAIN +MF6. CO. SIMPLEX RADIO COPP. 








) 


orcre 
CHANNEL 





COAL LOADER 


















ABOUT 
SANDUSKY 


Sandusky gives its citi- 
zens all the recreations 
—boating, bathing, fish- 
ing, etc.—that hundreds 
of thousands annually 
come many miles to 
enjoy. 

Sandusky is 94% native 
born. 

Sandusky has A-l 
schools, new water plant, 
modern sewers, excellent 
police and fire protec- 
tion, city manager. 
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Way to Industrial Peace 


To the Editor: 

Most conflict in industrial rela- 
tions is due, not to inherent limita- 
tion of economic resources, or to 
innate perversity of human nature, 
but to cultural immaturity or to un- 
necessary thwarting of normal 
needs and desires. Momentum of 
past errors often continues after 
the causes are removed. 

Conflict, with compromise or sur- 
render, often fails. To explore the 
natural and fundamental needs and 
aspirations of men, and to help 
them to full, fair expression, is the 
best way to stable peace. 

French peasants, suffering intol- 
erable exploitation on great estates, 
were bitter and rebellious. The 
French Revolution gave them the 
land, whereupon they became sta- 
ble, industrious, and loyal. 


Injustice Breeds Rebellion 


Massachusetts farmers returned 
from the American Revolution to 
find their soldiers’ pay in paper 
money worthless, and to have their 
.farms taken away and themselves 
imprisoned for family debts in- 
curred during their absence. Courts 
were choked with foreclosures, and 
the foul jails overflowed. 

Shay’s Rebellion resulted. When 
George Washington sought the 
cause of the uprising, he was given 
such a picture of vile, criminal mal- 
contents that he wrote, “(The 
rebels) exhibit a melancholy veri- 
fication of what our transatlantic 
foes have predicted; and ... that 
mankind when left to themselves 
are unfit for their own govern- 
ment.” 

The rebellion was sunpressed, but 
at the next state election the rebel 
candidates were elected. Abuses 
were corrected, and the bill-of-rights 
amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted, giving further pro- 
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tection. Thereupon this “irresponsi- 
ble’, “criminal” element became the 
industrious, frugal, conservative 
rural population of Massachusetts. 

The Navaho Indians were a 
nomadic, marauding, massacring 
tribe; when they came into pos- 
session of land and sheep, and were 
taught weaving and silver work, 
they became sedentary, law-abiding, 
and industrious. 

In 1933, in a depressed coal area 
of the South, the half-starved miners 
tried to organize. They were dis- 
charged and outsiders employed. 
There was violence, robbery, kill- 
ing. Corporation officials called 
them irresponsible criminals, who 
should be suppressed or extermi- 
nated. Fifty of them were given 
jobs in TVA construction camps, 
and without exception proved in- 
dustrious, orderly, and loyal. 

To treat labor as a tool or an 
enemy—to spar for strategic ad- 
vantage, granting recognition of 
reasonable demands only as conces- 
sions in the course of industrial 
conflict—this method will cause re- 
action, with increasing bitterness 
and alienation. Another course is 
to make impartial study of reason- 
able and normal needs and desires, 
and of ways to realize them. In 
pursuit of such a policy, practical 
steps should be taken, not as stra- 
tegic concessions in industrial war- 
fare, but voluntarily, treating ful- 
fillment of normal hopes of labor 
as a primary aim of industry. 

Such a course entails recognition 
of industrial workers as reasonable 
men, with right to a responsible 
share in making industrial policies. 
No increase in wages or imvprove- 
ment in working conditions will re- 
move the bitterness and humilia- 
tion that comes to mature men 
when they are treated as children 
by excluding them from a share 
in policy-making. Unless there is 
recognition and acceptance of what- 
ever capacity actually exists for 
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such sharing, benevolent paternal- 
ism will continue to meet what 
seems to be ingratitude. 

A policy of recognizing normal 
wants need not be wishful thinking 
or surrender. With honest and con- 
sistent endeavor to recognize actual 
and reasonable needs and desires, 
there can be firmness in facing 
limitations of capacity. There need 
be no imagining of competence to 
share responsibility beyond what ex- 
ists or is latent; and gradual ex- 
tension of participation in policy- 
making and administration should 
conform to proved, or to clearly 
developing, capacity. 

Industrial relations can be treat- 
ed as a field of conflict, to be dealt 
with by force or strategy, or even 
by generous paternalism. Or an 
impartial, serious effort may be 
made to discover what conditions 
lead to frustration, hardship, and 
loss of self-respect, and then to 
eliminate arbitrary treatment on the 
one hand, and special privilege on 
the other. If our industrial system 
is to be saved, it must be by the 
latter course. 


ARTHUR E. MorGAN 


Former President, 
Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, O. 


Prompt Help Essential 


To the Editor: 

The comments of W. J. Williams 
in Reader Comments in STEEL, Sept. 
16, strike me as 100 per cent correct. 
In the event of a German victory 
taxes in this country to cover arma- 
ment costs will make our present 
high taxes seem trivial. 

Let’s do everything we can, short 
of sending untrained men abroad, 
to extinguish the fire while we have 
help. 

R. D. ALLBRIGHT 
300 West Adams street, 
Chicago. 


F Entered as second-class matter at the post- 
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